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FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Most  Elegant, 

Most  Useful, 

Most  Appropriate 

PRESENT  TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

No  more  valuable  addition  to  a  study  or  library  can  be  selected.    Nothing  could 

be  more  acceptable  than  the 

LATEST  IMPROVED  REMINGTON  STANDARD  TYPE-WRITER. 

We  have  something  entirely  new  for  the  coming  holidays  in  the  shape  of 

SILVER  PLATED  TYPE-WRITERS, 

With  all  the  rest  of  the  machine 

BEAUTIFULLY  GILDED  AND  INLAID  WITH  PEARL 

Forming  a  most  Elegant  and  Elaborate  Gift. 
ALSO  BEAUTIFUL  TYPE- WRITER  DESKS  AND  FINEST  LINEN  PAPER 
The  REMINGTON  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  without  a  successful 
rival,  and  the  number  we  sold  last  year  for  Holiday  Presents  led  us  to  prepare  special 
features  for  this  season.    They  are  worth  a  trip  down  town  to  see  and  all  are  welcome. 

NOTICE. — We  will  send  them  to  residences  for  inspection  if  desired,  upon 
application. 

Parents  can  afford  children  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  insure 
them  a  livelihood  by  spending  Christmas  money  for  a  Remington.  Address  for  catalogue 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  38  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Remington  and  Royal  St.  John 


ARE  THE  LATEST  IMPROVED,  MOST 
COMPLETE    AND  PERFECT 
SEWING  MACHINES  IN 
THE  WORLD. 

They  Run  Easier,  Make  Less  Noise,  are 
Simpler  and  More  Convenient 
than  any  other  Machine 
in  the  Market. 


C.  SHAWL,  GEN.  AGENT, 

No.  30  Second  Street,  San  Franeiseo,  Cal. 


-ALSO  DEALER  IN— 


NEEDLES,  OILS  AND  STAPLE  SUPPLIES 

For  all  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines. 


DON'T  WASTE  YOUR  TIITIE  WITH  PEN  AI\D  II\K. 


LIFE  IS  TOO  SHORT  TO  WRITE  THE  OLD  WAY. 


Buy  a  "Caligraph." 


The  Standard  Type-Writer  for 
Business  Uses,  Correspondence, 
Schools,  etc.,  etc, 


50  to  80  words,  per  minute 
practical  work. 


So  Simple  a  Child 
Can  Use  it. 


Four  Times  as  Fast  as 
the  Pen. 


The  "Caligraflb/' 

THE    LATEST     IMPROVED     AND     MOST    RAPID    TYPE-WRITING  MACHINE. 

ESTATE  OF  SAMUEL  HILL,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

634    Market    Street,  opp.  Palace  Hotel,  Telephone  320. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEMINGS  STAMPING  OUTFITS 
ARE  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS.  PRICE  II  TO  13  EACH. 

A  Nice  Present  for  Young  People.    Also  keep  a  Large  Stock  of 

STAMPING  PATTERNS,  EMBROIDERY  MATERIALS,  STAMPED  LINEN  AND  FELT  GOODS. 

Large  Stamping  Catalogue  with  large  selection  of  Choice  Designs  and  Instructions  in  Art  Work,  15  cents.  Address 
H.  A.  DEMING,  134  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 
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CAMELLINE 

FOR  PRESERVING  AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  COMPLEXION. 

Originally  a  California  discovery,  CAMELLINE  has,  wherever  known,  rapidly  superseded  the  "Creams,** 
"Balms,"  "Blooms"  and  Powders,  for  the  reason  that  in  place  of  the  unnatural  hue  thus  obtained,  it  im- 
parts to  the  complexion  that  youthfnlaud  glowing  appearance  so  much  sought  and  admired;  and,  unlike 
them,  when  properly  used,  the  closest  inspection  fails  to  revealany  application;  yet  alt  traces  of  sallownes- 
and  other  cutaneous  defects  are  removed,  and  the  skin  regains  that  softness  and  purity  of  color  so  rarely 
possessed  by  adults,  but  so  valued  by  every  lady,  and  so  quickly  missed  by  observers  of  sterner  mind. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  times,  that  the  popularity  of  CAMELLINE  is  not 
due  solely  to  its  elegance  and  efficiency,  but  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  preparation  for  the  com- 
plexion which  is  harmless,  and  commands  scientific  approval  from  physicians. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  cosmetics  usually  contain  lead,  mercury  and  other  poisons,  which  in 
time  ruin  the  complexion,  and,  being  absorbed  through  the  skin,  frequently  produce  paralysis,  etc.,  while 
the  medical  journals  report  many  serious  and  several  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  from  these  sources.  No  lady, 
therefore,  can  safely  continue  the  use  of  any  cosmetic  without  the  sanction  of  the  medical  profession;  we 
therefore  publish  the  following  certificate  from  a  large  number  of  prominent  physicians: 

"The  undersigned  physicians  of  San  Francisco  are  familiar  with  the  composition  of  the  principal  articles 
used  for  the  complexion,  and  certify  that  CAMELLINE  is  harmless  and  free  from  all  injurious  or  poisonous 
substances : 

"H.  H.  Toland,  M.  D.,  Dean  Toland  Medical  College;  George  F.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  Coloneland  Medical 
Director  U.  S.  A.;  J.  C.  Shorb,  M.  D.,  Member  Board  of  Health;  Isaac  S.  Titus,  M-  Superintending 
Physician  City  and  County  Hospital;  J.  L.  Mears,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer;  M.  D.,  R.  A. 

McLean,  M.  D.,  Chas.  B.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  Benj.  J.  Dean,  M.  D.,  Henry  Gibbons,  jt.t  M.  D-,  J.  J. 
Clark,  M.  D.,  W.  H.  Bruner,  M.  D.,  A.  M.  Loryea,  M.  D.,  Cephas  L.  Bard,  M.  D.,  Harry  L.  Simms, 
M.  D.,  J.  H.  Stallard,  M.  D.,  Charles  McQuestion,  M.  D.,  Chas.  C.  Keeney  M.  D.,  A.  M.  Wilder,  M. 
D.,Geo.  H.  Powers,  M.  D.,  Benj.  R.  Swan,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  Door,  M.  D.,  Jas.  W.  Keeney,  M.  D.,  Gustav  ' 
Holland,  M.  D.,  Samuel  \V.  Dennis,  M.  D.,  J.  M.  McNulty,  M.  D.,  James  O.  Shafter,  M.  D.,  Win. 
Carman,  M.  D.,  Washington  Ayer,  M.  D. 

Office  of  Gale  &  Blocki,  Druggists,  Chicago. 
It  being  our  policy  to  be  always  watchful  for  any  improvement  which  maybe  of  value  to  our  patrons, 
we  now  take  pleasure  in  adding  our  testimony  to  the  merits  of  CAMELLINE  for  Preserving  and  Beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  CAMELLINE,  as  prepared  by  WAKELEE  &  CO.,  the  principal  Chemists  of  San 
Francisco,  was  observed  by  our  senior  partner  while  recently  in  California.  It  is  the  only  liquid  for  the 
complexion,  having  the  sanction  of  the  medical  profession  as  harmless,  while  it  is  surprisingly  effective  for  the 
purpose  intended. 

Faithfully  yours,  Gale  &  Blocki, 

New  York.  Caswell,  Massey  &  Co.,  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Newport,  R.  I . 

1 117  Broadway,  578  Fifth  Avenue.  167  Thames  Street,  Bellevue  Avenue. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  who  consider  the  liquid  preparations  for  the  complexion  to  be  more  suitable 

than  the  powders,  are  deterred  from  using  the  former  by  the  fear  that  all  contain  lead,  mercury  or  some 

other  poison. 

CAMELLINE,  for  the  complexion,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wakelee  &  Co.,  the  leading  Chemists  of  San 
Francisco,  is  the  only  article  for  the  complexion  which  is  at  once  efficacious,  and  is  certified  by  high  medical 
and  chemical  authority  to  be  harmless  and  free  from  poison. 

We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  now  keep  the  CAMELLINE  in  stock,  convinced  that  it 
merits  the  favor  it  has  obtained  wherever  known.  Caswell,  Massev  &  Co. 


While  we  consider  this  high  scientific  testimony  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  yet  did  space  rvermit, 

we  would  add  the  names  of  many  distinguished  ladies  in  the  dramatic  profession  who  testify  to  th~    -  TT* 

ority  of  CAMELLINE. 

Emma  Nevada,  Etelka  Gerster,  Adelina  Patti, 

Mary  Anderson,  Mrs.  Scott  Sid  do  11  s,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg, 

Fanny  Janausheh,  Alice  Oates,  Sarah  Jewett, 

Fanny  Davenport,  Jessie  Yokes,  And  Others. 

We  have,  in  addition,  in  our  possession,  many  letters  from  well  known  society  ladies,  all  of  whom 

agree  in  testifying  to  the  merits  of  CAMELLINE  ;  but  these  may  well  be  omitted,  as  a  single  trial  is  only 

necessary  to  convince. 

DIRECTIONS. 

For  the  Complexion.  —  Select  either  the  flesh  colored  or  white  Camelline,  as  preferred,  and  after 
well  shaking  the  bottle,  apply  it  uniformly  to  the  .skin  with  a  soft  piece  of  linen  or  a  small  sponge,  gently 
Tubbing  it  till  dry. 

For  Sunburn. — Apply  twice  a  day  until  relieved. 
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Princeton  College. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT, 
SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE, 

COURSE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY, 
GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT, 

Candidates  for  any  class  of  Princeton  College,  whether  as  regular  or  special  students,  should  apply  for  all  informa 
tion  either  to  President  McCosh  or  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

-^^In  certain  cases  those  who  do  not  desire  to  pursue  a  regular  college  course,  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  and  al- 
lowed to  take  special  courses  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  full  and  profitable 
employment  of  their  time.    On  completing  their  course  they  receive  certificates  of  proficiency. 

Local  examinations,  for  entrance  to  any  department  of  the  College,  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Omaha,  and  elsewhere  if  necessary,  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  following  the  Annual  Commencement  in 
June,  1887. 

The  examinations  will  begin  at  each  place  at  11  A.  m. ,  Thursday,  and  be  completed  Friday  afternoon. 
The  questions  to  be  answered  will  be  identical  with  those  used  at  Princeton  at  the  same  time. 

Students  intending  to  enter  the  Academic,  Scientific  or  Engineering  classes  one  year  later  may  be  admitted  to  exam 
ination  on  a  portion  of  the  subjects  required  for  entrance. 

In  the  Graduate  Department  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  Contemporary  Philosophy,  Plato's  Philosophy, 
Ethics,  Comparative  Politics,  Common  Law,  Greek  Sculpture,  Assyrian  Archaeology,  History  of  Christian  Art,  Pedagog- 
ics, Latin,  Sanskrit,  Anglo-Saxon,  Higher  Geometry,  Differential  Equations,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Mathematical  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Biology,  Histology,  Palaeontology  and  Embryology. 

During  the  present  year  courses  of  public  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Frothingham,  Signior  Lanciani  of  Rome, 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  of  Cambridge  University  (England),  Dr.  Ernest  Mildner,  Dr.  A.  F.  West,  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Prime 
and  others,  in  various  departments  of  History,  Art,  Music,  Education. 

Circulars  and  hand-books  of  information,  and  sets  of  examination  papers,  may  be  had  on  application. 

PRESIDENT  McCOSH, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Peters9    Livery  Stables, 

2432-2434  California  St.,  bet.  Fillmore  and  Steiner. 
AND  FOXHALL  LIVERY  STABLES, 

2318-2320  Fillmore  Street. 
JOHN  PETERS,  Proprietor. 

HACKS,  COUPES  and  Private  Conveyances  at  Reasonable  Rates. 

Private  Teams  Boarded,  and  the  best  of  care  guaranteed. 
Everything  new  and  first-class. 

Fillmore  Street  Telephone  No.  4113 "  California  Street,  2225. 
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WEBSTER 

In  various  Styles  of  Binding,  with  and 
without  Patent  Index. 


fOIOTIONA/})]/ ITSELF , 


The  latest  edition  has  118,000  Words,  3000 
illustrations,  a  Biographical  Dictionary 

(nearly  10,000  names)  and  many  other  valuable 
reatures,  to  which  we  have 

JUST  ADDED 

A.  3STEW  PROTTCyUTSrCINQ- 

GAZETTEER 

OF  THE  WORLD, 

Containing  over  25,000  Titles,  describing  the 
Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Natural  Feat- 
ures of  every  part  of  the  Globe. 

WEBSTER  IS  THE  STANDARD 

Authority  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and 
in  the  Gov't  Printing:  Office,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36 
States,  and  by  over  50  leading  College  Pres'ts. 

It  is  an  invaluable  companion  in  every  School 

and  at  every  Fireside.   GET  THE  BEST. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


^WILBUR'S 

com 

The  finest  Powdered  Chocolate  for  Family  use 
Invaluable  for  Dyspeptics  and  Children.  For  sale 
by:  SAN  FRANCISCO— Quade  &  Straut  H 
Shroder  &  Co.;  Falk  &  Simon.  SACRAMENTO 
rEsVrSe";  ^  W'  Grissam-  LOS  ANGE° 
MAU*^nVn5  ^ymour  &  Johnson.  ALBERT 
H  r ,  w.i  S;'T^°le  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 
H.  O.  WILBUR  &  CO.,  MTrs.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


D.  SEWELL'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARLORS, 

1035  MARKET  ST.,  between  6th  and  7th,  San  Francisco 
Any  Kind  or  Style  of  Pictures, 

^Zeri'ordetntftl:iSGa"e,7isGuaranteedt°  °<=  ^1,  if 
^1025  Market  St.   Formerly  occupied  by  O.  V.  Lange. 


CATS 


ADDU  SAMPLE 
A-MAIMlTREATMENT 


•o  great  I  s  our  faith  we  can  cure  yoa,  dear! 
ufferer,  w»  %illmail  enough  to  convince, 
ree»  £,  S,  I*aodjebbac«  £  Co.,  Newark, 


SONCSjriera.rwdhoprd-crtftos^ 

^Tk^Z^Zm^-  ^efrI°e.Ppy 


WORK  #f  "ft  $3°  a  week  a"d  expenses 

FZPx!k&,  SSS^  Partes! 


CPENCERIAN 

Oteel  pens 

Are  The  Best 


Established  1S<>0 

Used  by  the  best  penmen  tor  correspondence 
and  artistic  writing. 

We  will  sena  20  Samples  for  trial,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  IO  cents.   Ask  for  Card  No.  11. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  &  CO,, 

753  and  7."i.5  Broadway,  New  York. 


OThc  BUYERS'  GUIDE  Is 
issued  Sept.  and  March, 
each  year.  4^»313  pages, 
Sy2s.\iy2  inches, with  over 
3,500  illustrations  —  a 
whole  Picture  Gallery. 
GIVES  Wholesale  Prices 
direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods  for 
personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how  to 
order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or 
have  fun  with.  These  INVAXUAbLb 
BOOKS  contain  information  gleaned 
from  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
will  mail  a  copy  FREE  to  any  ad- 
dress npon  receipt  of  10  cts.  to  defray 
expense  of  mailing.  Let  us  hear  from 
you.  Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

227  &.  229  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  ill. 


PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD 

THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AGE  I 
Patented  Jan.  10,  1882. 

Best  Retainer  in  Existence! 

ease  and  comfort  in  all  positions.  Does 
with  work  or  business.  We  guarantee  X 
of  Rupture  in  all  cases  which  we  accept 
both  ofadults  and  children.  Now.  reader, 
>tured,  this  is  worthy  of  your  invest- 

U desire  all  extreme  cases, 
those  considered  incura- 
has  failed  you,  come  and 
UNLIMITED! 
CURE,  NO  PAY. 

IN    FROM   6o>«^*TO  90  DAYS. 
Double  bL_»  Truss  with  so- 
Free.  Write 


Best 

- 1 1  J-,1 


Gives  perfect 
not  interfere 
perfect  cure 
and  treat, 
if  you  are 

ligation.  We  especially 
those  difficult  to  retain  and 
ble.  If  other  treatment 
tee  us.  EVIDENCE 

Our  Terms:  NO 

Cures  rupture  i 
Stogie  Truss  with  solution, 
Jition,  $15.     Consultation  and  Advice 
for  full  intormation  and  circulars.  Office 
We  Guarantee  to  Retain  any  _ 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS 

Ho.  330  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco.  Cal 


S- 
3 


S  E  1 

s 


WEDDING 

CO.,  420  Montgomery  St..  S; 


Notes  and  Cards,  Elegan 
Styles,  Shortest  Notice,  Leas 
Money.    Stationery  and  Fine 
_    Engraving.    GOLDEN  ERA 
420  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease  ;  by  1  ts  us© 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  s  an  ding 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  my  faith  in  I  tsefflcacy 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  on  thledisease.  to  any  sufferer.  Give  ex- 
press &  P.  O.  address.  SB.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  131  Pearl  St  N.  T 


MAGNETIC  SHIELDS. 


MAGNETISM 

brought   in  con- 

(— -T-—  ■   -       -sj^pj^pj^ij™  tact  with  the  hu- 

man  body    is  a 

Wonderful  Curative  Agent.  If  you  are  sick,  in- 
vestigate. Send  for  "PLAIN  ROAD  TO  HEALTH," 
which  is  full  of  proof  and  free  to  all.  CHICAGO  MAG- 
NETIC SHIELD  CO.,  1Q6  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco. 
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When  Magnetism  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  human  body  its  ef- 
fects are  truly  magical.  Our  Mag- 
netic Shields  hold  this  life-giving  sub- 
stance and  supply  the  body  with  it  as 
fast  as  needed. 

Magnetism  cures  chronic  ailments 
that  medicine  will  not. 

Reader,  are  you  sick?  Then  for 
your  sake  investigate  our  claims. 

Send  for  our  book,  "  Plain  Road  to 
Health,"  which  is  full  of  proof  and 
free  to  all,  also  for  "  The  Dawn,"  our 
new  paper. 


.CHICAGO 


MAGNETIC   SHIELD  CO-, 


106    Post  street, 


San  Francisco. 


LADIES*  MAGNETIC  VEST. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY 


A  SPECIALTY! 


IMPERIAL  GALLERY, 

7242  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C.A.  HOWLAND,  Operator. 


$50.00.    GOLDEN  STATE  WINDMILL  S50.00 


WHY  BE  WITHOUT  A  WINDMILL  WHEN  YOU  CAN 
PURCHASE  OUR 

Golden  State  for  $50. 


It  is  a  PERFECT  SELF-REGULATOR,  and  will  take  entire  control  of  itself  in  the 

MOST    SEVERE  GALE. 

MATERIAL  USED  IN  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  BEING  THE  BEST.    IT  IS 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE  AND  RELIABLE 

THERE    IS    NO  BETTER 

Solid-Wheel  Mill  Manufactured. 

IT  WILL  RUN  IN  THE  LIGHTEST  WIND. 


ilitl  Call  and  see  Mill,  or  send  for  Circulars. 

10-FOOT  GOLDEN  STATE  WINDMILL  FOR  $50, 

All  complete,  ready  to  set  up. 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN 


W00DIN  &  LITTLE 


509  &  5\l  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Truman,  Isham  &  Hooker 


Agents  for  J.  B,  BREWSTER  &  CO.'S  and  E.  M.  MILLER  &  CO.'S  FINE  BUGGIES. 
Also  the  Celebrated  MILBURN  HOLLOW  AXLE  WAGON. 
RANDOLPH  HEADERS.     McCORMICK  HARVESTERS.     STEAM  ENGINES. 
THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Hardware,  Etc. 

421—427  market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Eastern  Office — 120  Front  Street,         Manufactory — S.  L.  Mannfacturing  Co. 


NEW  YORK. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NAT.    T.  COULSON 
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850  Market  St.,  cor.  Stockton,  opp.  Fourth  St, 

N.  T.  Coulson,  D.  D.  S.,  Graduate  University  ot  California.    Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.  2  to  4  and  6  to  7:30  p.  m 
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«  MIKADOr 


In  addition  to  our  premiums,  a  list  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  application,  we  wish  to  call  especial  notice  to  our  Cabinet 
Portraits  of  D'Oyley  Carte's  English  Mikado  Company, 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York.  No  light  opera  has  ever 
been  produced  in  the  United  States  that  has  equaled  in  popu- 
larity "  The  Mikado. "  The  original  company  to  produce  it 
in  this  country  was  D'Oyley  Carte's  English  Company,  Se- 
lected there  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  sent  to  this  coun- 
try. ...  *    -  i 

We  have  issued,  for  distribution  to  our  patrons  who  will 
send  us  wrappers  as  below,  a  series  of  seven  cabinet  portraits 
of  these  artists,  in  character  and  costume,  the  finest  photo- 


graphic gelatine  work  ever  produced.    They  comprise: 

GERALDINE  ULMAR,  as   "  Yum  Yum." 

MISSES  ULMAR,  FOSTER  and  ST.  MAUR,  as 

  ."Three  Little  Maids  from  School." 

KATE  FOSTER,  as  "  Pitti  Sing." 

GEORGE  THORNE, as   "  Ko-Ko." 

COURTICE  POUNDS,  as  "Nanki-Poo." 

FREDERICI,  as   "Mikado." 

FRED  B1LLINGTON,  as   "Pooh-Bah." 


Our  price  for  these  portraits  is  twenty-five  cents  each,  but 
to  anyone  using  our  soap  and  sending  us  15  wrappers  of 
Dobbins'  Electric  Soap,  and  full  post-office  address,  we  will 
send  the  whole  series,  postage  paid,  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

In  sending  wrappers,  fold  them  up  like  a  newspaper,  and 
mail  them  to  us  (Postage  on  them  thus  wrapped  is  only  one 
cent).  After  addressing  the  package  to  us,  write  across  the 
left  hand  corner  of  it  "Return  to,"  etc.,  adding  your  full 
name  and  address. 

I.  L.  CRAGIN  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  ANY  YOUNG 
MAN. 


ONLY   $5   A    YEAR — A  MEMBERSHIP  TICKET 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building, 
232  Sutter  street. 

Call  at  once  and  connect  yourselves  with  the  Association 
ond  enjoy  the  following  privileges. 

SEVEN  EVENING  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES. 

Popular  and  scientific  lectures. 

Medical  talks  on  health  subjects  by  eminent  physicians. 
Business  talks  by  practical  business  men. 
Musical  and  literary  receptions  monthly. 
Social  and  agreeable  companionship. 

FIRST-CLASS  GYMNASIUM. 

FINE  BATHING  facilities,  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments, and  many  other  opportunities  for  self-imrpovement, 
not  herein  enumerated 

YOUNG  LADIES'  ELIGIBLE  to  membership  with 
all  the  privileges  except  the  physical  department.  Call  or 
send  for  a  manual  of  information. 

NONE  BUT  COMPETENT  TEACHERS  employed. 
The  educational  classes  are  worth  three  times  the  price  of 
membership  to  any  member. 

Classes  begin  November  ist  and  continue  five  months. 

H.  J.  McCOY,  General  Secretary. 


THE  CELEBRATES 

pR Ap hK  B .CONVER S^^g^^ 

Manufactured    by    Jouii    V.    Stratton,  49 
Maiden  Lane,  N#w  York. 


SPECIAL   OFFER  ! 

I  will  ship,  in  localities  where  as  yet  I  have  no  Agent, 
one  Sample  No.  2.  "  New  Becker  "  Washer,  (Pat.  Sept.  1, 
1885),  and  "  Empire  "  Wringer,  for  trial,  the  party  to  pay  for 
them  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  act  as  Agent,  if  found  sat- 
isfactory, if  not,  return  them,  money  refunded. 

E.  AV.  MELVIN,  Manufacturer, 

816  J  STREET,     -  SACRAMENTO. 


D.  JEWELL'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PARLORS, 

1025  MARKET  ST.,  between  6th  and  7th,  San  Erancisco. 

ANY  KIND  OR  STYLE  OF  PICTURES. 

All  work  made  at  this  Gallery  is  Guaranteed  to  be  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  the  very  best  made  in  this  City  or  State 
Please  call  and  see  specimens  before  sitting  elsewhere. 

1025  MARKET  ST.  Formerly  occupied  by  O.  V,  Lange. 
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THERE  IS 


No  Longer  Any  Doubt 


THAT  THE 


"CYCLONE"  WINDMILL 


IS  THE 


BEST  and  CHEAPEST  ! 

AND  A 

Perfect  Self-regulator,  Light,  Simple,  Strong. 


SEE 


12  Foot  Mills  $65  00 

14     "       "    75  00 

16     "    "  A  "  Mills   90  00 


16  Foot  "  B  "  Mills  $110  00 

18     "  "    125  00 


"    "  A "  " 


150  00 


MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 


PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  CO,, 

934  and  936  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

And  also  by  nearly  100  Local  Agents. 


IT  SHUULD  ALWAYS  BEt 
BORNE  IN  MIND 

That  time  is  the  only  really  impartial  test  of  gen- 
uine merit,  and  according  to  the  universal  law  of 

"THE    SURVIVAL  OF   THE  FITTEST,"  few  sewing 

machines  have  withstood  this  test.  Therefore, 
the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  what  time  has  j 
proven  to  be  the  "  fittest  "—the  "  DOMESTIC  "  P 
Sewing  Machine. 


J^Thb  Perfect  Fitting  DOMESTIC  Paper  Pat- 
terns. Once  bought,  always  used.  Send  for  Catalogue 
to  J.  W.  EVANS, 

29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  California  Snow  Plant. 

(Sarcodes  sanguinea.) 
One- Third  Natural  Size. 


H  The  Golden  Era. 


Vol.  XXXV.  DECEMBER,  1886.  No.  12 


THE   SEA  OF  FIRE. 

In  a  land  so  far  that  you  wonder  whether  It  might  be  the  Maker  disturbed  at  his 

If  God  would  know  it  should  you  fall  down  task. 

dead  ;  But  the  footfall  of  God,  or  the  far  pheasant 

In  a  land  so  far  through  the  wilds  and  beating, 

weather,  It  is  one  and  the  same,   whatever  the 

That  the  sun  falls  weary  and  flushed  and  mask 

red, —  It  may  wear  unto  man.    The  woods  keep 

That  the  sea  and  the  sky  seem  losing  to-  repeating 

gether,  The  old  sacred  sermons,  whatever  you  ask. 

Seem  closing  together  as  a  book  that  is 

rea(j'.  The  brown-muzzled  cattle  come  stealthy  to 

drink, 

In  the  nude  weird  West,  where  an  unnamed  The  wild  forest  cattle,  with  high  horns  as 

river  trim 

Rolls  restless  in  cradle  of  bright  buried  As  the  elk  at  their  side.  Their  sleek  necks 

gold ;  are  slim 

Where  white  flashing  mountains  flow  rivers  And  alert  like  the  deer  ;  they  come,  then 

of  silver  they  shrink 

As  a  rock  of  the  desert  flowed  fountains  of  As  afraid  of  their  fellows,  of  shadow- 
old  ;  beasts  seen 

By  a  dark  wooded  river  that  calls  to  the  In  the  deeps  of  the  dark-wooded  waters  of 

dawn,  green. 

And  makes  mouths  at  the  sea  with  his  dol-  ..... 

nrn„c  c,,,nr,  .  The  settlers  are  silent:  the  newly-built  mill 

urous  swan  .  '               '         rn  1 

Has  strong,  burly  men,  but  a  dull,  muffled 

In  the  land  of  the  wonderful  sun  and  sound 

weather,  Is  all  that  you  hear.    The  waters  are  still, 

With  green  under  foot  and  with  gold  over  The  wagons  drag  sullen  and  dull  on  the 

head,  ground ; 

Where  the  sun  takes  flame  and  you  wonder  The  iron-toothed  mill  in  the  moss-mantled 

whether  trees 

Tis  an  isle  of  fire  in  his  foamy  bed  :  Makes  only  a  sound  like  the  buzzing  of 

Where  the  ends  of  the  earth  they  are  weld-  bees. 

ing  together  . 

In  a  rough-hewn  fashion,  in  a  forge  flame  lt  is  man  in  hls  Sarden>  scarce  wakened 

red  :  as  yet  . 

From  the  sleep  that  fell  on  him  when  wom- 

'Tis  the  new-finished  world.    Yon  footfall  an  was  made. 

retreating,  The  new-finished  garden  is  humid  and  wet 
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From  the  hand  that  new-fashioned  its  un- 
peopled shade ; 

And  the  wonder  still  looks  from  the  fair 
woman's  eyes 

As  she  shines  through  the  wood  like  the 
light  from  the  skies. 

And  a  ship  now  and  then  from  the  far 

Ophir's  shore 
Draws  in  from  the  sea.  It  lies  close  to  the 

bank, 

Then  a  dull,  muffled  sound  of  the  slow- 
shuffled  plank 

As  they  load  the  black  ship,  but  you  hear 
nothing  more, 

And  the  dark,  dewy  vines,  and  the  tall, 
sombre  wood 


Like  twilight  droop  over  the  deep,  sweep- 
ing flood. 

The  black  masts  are  tangled  with  branches 
that  cross, 

The  rich,  fragrant  gums  fall  from  branches 
to  deck, 

The  thin  ropes  are  swinging  with  streamers 
of  moss 

That  mantle  all  things  like  the  shreds  of 
a  wreck  ; 

The  long  mosses  swing,  there  is  never  a 
breath  : 

The  river  is  still  as  the  river  of  death. 


In  the  beginning — aye,  before 
The  six-days'  labors  were  well  o'er, 
Yea,  while  the  world  lay  incomplete, — 
Ere  God  had  opened  quite  the  door 
Of  this  strange  land  for  strong  men's  feet, 
There  lay  against  that  westmost  sea, 
This  weird-wild  land  of  mystery. 

A  far,  white  wall,  like  fallen  moon, 
Girt  out  the  world.    The  forest  lay 
So  deep  you  scarcely  saw  the  day, 
Save  in  the  high  held  middle  noon  : 
It  lay  a  land  of  sleep  and  dreams, 
And  clouds  drew  through  like  shoreless 
streams 

That  stretch  to  where  no  man  may  say. 

Men  reached  it  only  from  the  sea, 

By  black-built  ships,  that  seemed  to  creep 

Along  the  shore  suspiciously, 

Like  unnamed  monsters  of  the  deep, 

That  ever  wake,  yet  seem  to  sleep. 

It  was  the  weirdest  land,  I  ween, 

That  mortal  eye  has  ever  seen  : 

A  dim,  dark  land  of  bird  and  beast, 
Black,  shaggy  beasts  with  cloven  claw  ; 
A  land  that  scarce  knew  prayer  or  priest, 
Or  law  of  man  or  Nature's  law, 
Or  aught  that  good  men  ever  saw  ; 
Where  no  fixed  line  drew  sharp  dispute 
'Twixt  savage  man  and  silent  brute. 

It  hath  a  history  most  fit 
For  cunning  hand  to  fashion  on  ; 
No  chronicler  hath  mentioned  it ; 
No  buccaneer  set  foot  upon. 


Tis  of  a  wild  and  outlawed  Don  ; 

A  cruel  man,  with  pirate's  gold 

That  loaded  down  his  deep  ship's  hold. 

A  deep  ship's  hold  of  plundered  gold  ! 
The  golden  cruise,  the  golden  cross, 
From  many  a  church  of  Mexico, 
From  Panama's  mad  overthrow, 
From  many  a  ransomed  city's  loss, 
From  many  a  follower  staunch  and  bold, 
And  many  a  foeman  stark  and  cold. 

He  fled  with  prices  on  his  head  j 

He  found  this  wild,  weird  land.    He  drew 

His  ship  to  shore.    His  ruthless  crew, 

Like  Romulus,  laid  hold  and  wed 

The  half-wild  woman  as  they  fled, 

And  in  their  bloody  forays  bore 

Red  firebrands  about  the  shore. 

The  red  men  rose  at  night.    They  came, 
A  firm,  unflinching  wall  of  flame  ; 
They  swept,  as  sweeps  some  fateful  sea, 
O'er  land  of  sand  and  level  shore, 
That  howls  in  far,  fierce  agony. 
The  red  men  swept  that  deep,  dark  shore 
As  threshers  sweep  a  threshing-floor. 

And  yet  beside  the  old  Don's  door 
They  left  his  daughter,  as  they  fled. 
They  spared  her  life,  because  she  bore 
Their  Chieftain's  blood  and  name. 

The  red 

And  blood-stained  hidden  hoards  of  gold 
They  hollowed  from  the  stout  ship's  hold, 
And  bore  in  many  a  slim  canoe — 
To  where  ?    The  grey  priest  only  knew. 
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Revenge  at  last  came  like  a  tide, 
'Twas  sweeping,  deep  and  terrible  ; 
The  Saxon  found  the  land  and  came 
To  take  possession  in  Christ's  name. 


For  every  white  man  that  had  died 
I  think  a  thousand  red  men  fell ; 
A  Christian  custom  ;  and  the  land 
Lay  lifeless,  as  some  burned-out  brand. 


Below  a  star-built  arch,  as  grand 
As  ever  bended  heaven  spanned, 
Tall  trees  like  mighty  columns  grew — 
They  loomed  as  if  to  pierce  the  blue, 
They  reached  as  reaching  heaven  through. 

A  shadowed  stream  rolled  dark  and  slow, 
Some  men  moved  noiseless  to  and  fro 
As  in  some  vast  cathedral  when 
The  calm  of  prayer  comes  to  men, 
With  benedictions,  bending  low. 

A  wooded  sea-bank,  wild  and  steep. 
One  trackless  wood  ;  one  snowy  cone 
That  lifted  from  that  wood  alone. 
That  wild,  wide  river,  dark  and  deep  ! 
That  ship  against  the  shore  asleep  ! 


II. 

An  Indian  woman  crept — a  crone, 
Remote  around  the  camp  alone, 
The  relic  of  her  perished  race. 
She  wore  rich,  rudely-fashioned  bands 
.  Of  gold  above  her  bony  hands  : 
She  hissed  hot  curses  on  the  place  : 

Go  seek  the  red  man's  last  retreat  ! 
A  lonesome  land,  the  haunted  lands  ! 
Red  mouths  of  beasts,  red.  men's  red 
hands : 

Red  prophet-priest,  in  mute  defeat — 
Aye,  this  same  wrapped    half  prophet 
stands 

All  nude  and  voiceless,  nearer  to 
The  awful  God  than  I  or  you. 


III. 


A  maiden  by  that  river's  brink, 
Stood  fair  to  see  as  you  can  think, 
As  tall  as  tules  at  her  feet, 
As  sweet  as  flowers  in  her  hair, 
Ah,  sweet  as  flowers  over-sweet, 
And  fair  as  vision  more  than  fair. 

How  beautiful  she  was  !  How  wild  ! 
How  pure  as  water-plant,  this  child — 
This  one  wild  child  of  nature  here 
Grown  tall  in  shadows.    And  how  near 
To  God,  where  no  man  stood  between 
Her  eyes  and  scenes  no  man  hath  seen. 
This  maiden  that  so  mutely  stood, 
The  one  sweet  woman  of  the  wood. 

Stop  still,  my  friend,  and  do  not  stir, 
Shut  close  your  page  and  think  of  her. 
The  birds  sang  sweeter  for  her  face. 
Her  lifted  eyes  were  like  a  grace 
To  woodmen  of  that  solitude 
However  rough,  however  rude. 

The  rippled  rivers  of  her  hair 
That  ran  in  wondrous  waves,  somehow 
Flowed  down  divided  by  her  brow — 
Half  mantled  her  within  its  care, 
And  flooded  all  her  breast  of  snow 


In  its  uncommon  fold  and  flow. 

A  perfume  and  an  incense  lay 
Before  her,  as  an  incense  sweet 

Before  blithe  mowers  of  sweet  hay 
In  early  morn.    Her  certain  feet 

Embarked  on  no  uncertain  way. 

Come,  think  how  perfect  before  men  ; 
How  sweet  as  sweet  magnolia  bloom 
Embalmed  in  dews  of  morning  when 
New  sunlight  leaps  from  midnight  gloom 
Enthralled  to  kiss,  and  first  to  kiss  ; 
Yea,  she  was  tempting  like  to  this  ! 

She  was  so  kind  the  beasts  of  night 
Gave  her  the  road  as  if  her  right. 
The  panther  crouching  overhead 
In  sheen  of  moss  would  hear  her  tread 
And  bend  his  eyes  but  never  stir 
Least  he  by  chance  might  frighten  her. 

Yet  in  her  splendid  strength,  her  eyes, 

There  lay  the  lightning  of  the  skies  ; 

The  love-hate  of  the  lioness, 

To  kill  the  instant,  or  caress  : 

A  pent-up  soul  that  sometimes  grew 

Impatient  ;  why,  she  hardly  knew. 
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One  morn  she  sighed,  up-rose  and  threw  At  birth,  to  some  brave  lover's  feet 
Her  strong  arms  out  as  if  to  hand  On  some  far,  fair  and  unseen  land, 

Her  love,  sun-born  and  all  complete  As  knowing  now  not  what  to  do  ! 


How  beautiful  she  was  !    Why,  she 
Was  inspiration.    She  was  born 
To  walk  God's  summer-hills  at  morn 
Nor  waste  her  by  this  wood-dark  sea. 
What  wonder,  then,  her  soul's  white  wings 
Beat  at  its  bars,  like  living  things  ? 

Once  more  she  sighed  !    She  wandered 
through 

The  sea-bound  wood,then  stopped  and  drew 
Her  hand  above  her  head,  and  swept 
The  lonesome  sea,  and  ever  kept 


Her  face  to  sea,  as  if  she  knew 
Some  day,  some  near  or  distant  day, 
Her  destiny  should  come  that  way. 

How  proud  she  was  !    How  darkly  fair  ! 
How  full  of  faith,  of  love,  of  strength  ! 
Her  great,  proud  eyes  !    Her  great  hair's 
length — 

Her  long,  strong,  tumbled,  careless  hair, 
Half  curled  and  knotted  anywhere, 
From  brow  to  breast,  from  cheek  to  chin, 
For  love  to  trip  and  tangle  in. 


At  last  a  weary  sail  was  seen  ! 
It  came  so  slow,  so  wearily, 
Came  creeping  cautious  up  the  sea, 
As  if  it  crept  from  out  between 
The  half-closed  sea  and  sky  that  lay 
Tight  wedged  together,  far  away. 

She  watched  it,  wooed  it.    She  did  pray 
It  might  not  pass  her  by,  but  bring 
Some  love,  some  hate,  some  anything, 
To  break  the  awful  loneliness 
That  like  a  nightly  nightmare  lay, 
Upon  her  proud  and  pent-up  soul 
Until  it  barely  brooked  control. 

The  ship  crept  feebly  up  the  sea, 
And  came — You  cannot  understand 
How  grand  she  was,  how  sudden  she 
Had  sprung,  full-grown,  to  womanhood : 
How  gracious,  yet  how  tall  and  grand  ; 
How  glorified,  yet  fresh  and  free, 


V. 

How  human,  yet  how  more  than  good. 

The  ship  stole  slowly,  slowly  on — 
Should  you  in  Californian  field 
In  ample  flower  time  behold 
The  soft,  south  rose  lift  like  a  shield 
Against  the  sudden  sun  at  dawn 
A  double  handful  of  heaped  gold, 
Why  you,  perhaps,  might  understand  \ 
How  splendid  and  how  queenly  she 
Uprose  beside  that  wood-set  sea. 

The  storm-worn  ship  scarce  seemed  to  creep 
From  wave  to  wave.  It  scarce  could  keep — 
How  proud  this  fair  girl  stood,  how  tall ! 
How  proud  her  presence  as  she  stood 
Between  the  vast  sea  and  west  wood  ! 
How  large  and  liberal  her  soul, 
How  confident,  how  fair  to  all,  " 
How  trusting  ;  how  untried  the  whole 
Great  heart,  grand  faith,  defying  fall  i 


And  she  was  as  Madonna  to 
The  tawny,  brawny,  faithful  few 
Who  touched  her  hand  and  knew  her  soul. 
She  drew  them,  drew  them  as  the  pole 
Points  all  things  to  itself.    She  drew 
Men  upward  as  a  moon  of  spring, 
High  wheeling,  vast  and  bosom  full, 
Half  clad  in  clouds  and  white  as  wool, 
Draws  all  the  strong  seas  following. 


Yet  still  she  stood  as  sad,  as  lone 
As  that  same  moon  that  leans  above 
And  seems  to  search  all  heaven  through, 
For  one  brave  love  to  be  her  own — 
For  some  strong,  all  sufficient  love 
To  lean  upon,  to  love,  to  woo — 
To  walk  her  high,  white  world,  to  seek 
Some  place  to  rest  her  pallid  cheek. 
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O  !  I  once  knew  a  sad,  white  dove 
That  died  for  such  sufficient  love — 
Some  high-born  soul  with  wings  to  soar, 
That  stood  up  equal  in  its  place, 


That  looked  love  level  in  the  face, 
Nor  wearied  love  with  leaning  o'er 
To  lift  him  level  where  she  trod, 
In  sad  delight  the  hills  of  God. 


VII. 


How  slow  before  the  sleeping  breeze, 
That  stranger  ship  from  under  seas  ! 
How  like  to  Dido  by  her  sea, 
When  reaching  arms  imploringly, 
Her  large,  round,  rich,  expressive  arms, 
Reached  out  from  all  hidden  charms, 
This  one  lone  lady  leaning  stood 
Above  that  sea  by  belt  of  wood  ! 


The  ship  crept  slowly  up  the  seas, 


Her  shrouds  were  shreds,  her  masts  were 
trees. 

The  maiden  held  her  blowing  hair, 
That  bound  her  beauteous  self  about, 
The  sea  winds  housed  within  her  hair, 
She  let  it  go,  it  blew  in  rout 
About  her  bosom  full  and  bare. 
Her  round,  full  arms  were  free  as  air, 
Her  hands  were  clasped,  as  clasped  in 
prayer. 


VIII. 


The  breeze  grew  bold,  the  battered  ship 
Began  to  flap  his  weary  wings ; 
The  tall,  torn  masts  began  to  dip 
And  walk  the  wave  like  living  things. 
She  rounded  in,  she  struck  the  stream, 
She  moved  like  some  majestic  dream. 

A  captain  kept  the  deck.    He  stood 
A  Hercules  among  his  men, 
And  now  he  watched  the  sea  and  then 
He  peered  as  if  to  pierce  the  wood. 
He  now  looked  back,  as  if  pursued, 
Now  swept  the  sea  with  glass,  as  though 
He  fled  or  feared  some  hidden  foe. 

Slow  sailing  up  the  river's  mouth, 
Slow  tacking  north,  slow  tacking  south, 


He  touched  the  overhanging  wood  ; 
He  tacked  his  ship,  his  tall,  black  mast 
Touched  tree-top  mosses  as  he  passed  ; 
He  touched  the  steep  shore  where  she 
stood. 

Her  hands  still  clasped  as  if  in  prayer  ; 
Sweet  prayer  set  to  silentness  ; 
Her  sun-browned  throat  uplifted,  bare 
And  beautiful.    Her  eager  face, 
Illum'd  with  love  and  tenderness, 
And  all  her  presence  gave  such  grace, 
Dark  shadowed  in  her  cloud  of  hair 
That  she  seemed  something  more  than 
mortal  fair. 


He  saw.    He  could  not  speak.    No  more 
With  lifted  glass  he  sought  the  sea  ; 
No  more  he  watched  the  wild,  new  shore. 
Now  foes  might  come  or  friends  may  flee, 
He  could  not  speak,  he  would  not  stir, 
He  saw  but  her,  he  feared  but  her. 

The  black  ship  ground  against  the  shore, 
She  ground  against  the  bank  as  one 
With  long  and  weary  journeys  done, 


That  would  not  rise  to  journey  more. 
Yet  still  this  Jason  silent  stood 
And  gazed  against  that  wall  of  wood. 
At  last  aroused  he  stepped  to  land, 
Like  some  Columbus.    He  laid  hand 
On  land  and  fruit,  and  rested  there. 
And  who  was  he  ?    And  who  were  they, 
That  came  to  seek  the  hidden  gold 
Long  hallowed  from  the  pirates'  hold  ? 
I  do  not  know.    You  need  not  care. 


They  loved,  this  maiden  and  this  man  : 
He  bowed  as  brave  men  bow  to  fate, 
Yet  proud  and  resolute  and  bold. 


X. 

She,  coy  at  first,  and  mute  and  cold, 
Held  back  and  seemed  to  hesitate — 
Half  frightened  at  this  love  that  ran 
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Hard  gallop  till  her  hot  heart  beat 
Like  sounding  of  swift  courser's  feet. 

Two  strong  streams  of  a  land  must  run 
Together  surely  as  the  sun 
Succeeds  the  moon.    Who  shall  gainsay 
The  fates  that  reign,  that  wisely  reign  ? 


Love  is,  love  was,  shall  be  again. 
Like  death,  inevitable  it  is  — 
Perchance  like  death,  the  dawn  of  bliss. 
Let  us  then  love  the  perfect  day, 
The  twelve  o'clock  of  life,  and  stop 
The  two  hands  pointing  to  the  top, 
And  hold  them  tightly  while  we  may. 


XI. 


How  wondrous  strong  is  love  !    The  walks 
By  wooded  ways  ;  the  silent  talks 
Beneath  the  broad  and  fragrant  bough, 
The  dark,  deep  wood,  the  dense,  black  dell, 
Where  scarce  a  single  gold  beam  fell 
From  out  the  sun.    They  rested  now 
On  mossy  trunk.    They  wandered  then 
Where  never  fell  the  foot  of  men. 

Then  longer  walks,  then  deeper  woods, 
Then  tender  words,  sufficient  sweet, 


In  denser,  greener  solitudes — 
Sweet,  careless  ways  for  careless  feet, 
Sweet  talks  of  paradise  for  two, 
And  only  two,  to  watch  or  woo. 

She  rarely  spake.    All  seemed  a  dream, 
She  would  not  waken  from.    She  lay 
All  night  but  waiting  for  the  day 
When  she  might  see  his  face  and  deem 
This  man,  with  all  his  perils  passed, 
Had  found  his  Lotus-land  at  last. 


High  moon  !  Below  the  ancient  moss 
With  mighty  boughs  high  clanged  across, 
The  man  with  sweet  words,  over-sweet, 
Fell  pleading,  plaintive  at  her  feet. 

She  sat  upon  her  mossy  throne, — 
An  ancient  pine,  long  ages  prone, 
And  overgrown  with  brown  green  moss, 
And  many  a  frail  vine  twined  across. 
The  wood  was  dark  as  caverned  seas, 
Save  where  one  gold-beam  through  the  trees, 
Shot  down  about  her  throne  and  shed 
A  halo  round  about  her  head. 

He  spoke  of  love,  of  boundless  love, 
Of  love  that  knows  no  other  land, 
Or  face,  or  place,  or  anything  ; 
Of  love  that  like  the  wearied  dove 
Can  light  nowhere,  but  keeps  the  wing 
Till  she  alone  puts  forth  her  hand, 
And  so  receives  it  in  her  ark, 
From  seas  that  shake  against  the  dark. 

He  clasped  her  hand,  climbed  past  her 
knees, 

Forgot  her  hands  and  kissed  her  hair  : 
The  while  her  two  hands  clasped  in  prayer, 
And  fair  lace  lifted  to  the  trees. 
Her  proud  breast  heaved,  her  pure  white 
breast 

Rose  like  some  sea  in  its  unrest. 

I  Concluded  in  tl 


Her  mouth  was  lifted  up  and  she 
Disdained  the  cup  of  passion  he 
Hard  pressed  her  panting  lips  to  touch. 
And  she  uprose,  a  storm-blown  tree; 
She  stood  a  tower,  tall  as  when 
Old  Roman  mothers  suckled  men 
Of  old-time  truth  and  taught  them  such. 

At  last  she  bended  down  her  face, 
Half  leaned,  half  put  him  back  apace, 
And  met  his  eyes.    Calm,  silently 
Her  eyes  looked  down  into  his  eyes, 
As  maids  look  down  some  mossy  well 
In  hope  by  some  weird  chance  to  tell 
By  image  there  what  future  lies 
Before  them,  and  what  face  shall  be 
The  pole-star  of  their  destiny. 

Her  soul  surged  vast  as  space  is.  She 
Was  trembling  as  the  courser  when 
His  thin  flank  quivers,  and  his  feet 
Touch  velvet  on  the  turf,  and  he 
Is  all  afoam,  alert,  and  fleet 
As  sunlight  glancing  on  the  sea 
And  full  of  triumph  before  men. 

*I  am  preparing  for  my  London  House,  a  re- 
vised edition  of  all  my  poems  up  to  date,  whether 
published  or  unpublished.  This  revised  work,  be- 
ginning with  the  October  number,  will  appear  en- 
tirely in  the  Golden  Era,  and  continuously  till 
complete. 

Joaquin  Miller. 
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ONE    CHRISTMAS  MORNING. 

The  Austral  summer's  night  was  just  as  much  charmed  as  a  stranger  might  have 
giving  place  to  the  first  silver  of  a  Christ-  been  ;  for  though  she  had  lived  there  all 
mas  morning.  The  dark  green  trees  out-  her  life,  she  seldom  watched  the  sun  rise, 
side  Uralla's  window  began  to  shake  the  This  volatile  little  creature,  this  strange 
great  dewdrops  from  their  leaves  as  they  little  fairy,  liked  better  to  enjoy  life  amid 
awoke  to  begin  the  day's  toil  of  shading  the  whirl  of  society  than  to  sit  alone  by  a 
the  warm  sunshine  from  the  tender  grass  window. 

at  their  feet.  Through  the  open  window  The  daintiest  of  toilets  was  almost  corn- 
stole  the  twitter  of  the  earliest  birds  of  the  pleted  to  her  satisfaction  when  someone 
early  summer  morning.  thumped  loudly  at  her  door.    A  moment 

Uralla  had  left  her  shutter  open  that  the  later  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
first  light  might  arouse  her.  The  faint  path  below  brought  her  to  the  window, 
breath  of  morning  touched  the  curtains  Looking  out  she  saw  her  cousin  Jack  with 
and  whispered  in  her  ear  that  the  sun  was  a  pair  of  sculls  over  his  shoulder,  going  in 
well  on  his  road.  Then  it  shook  her  with  the  direction  of  the  boat-house.  He 
a  slight  shiver  to  make  sure  that  she  was  glanced  up  at  the  window  as  though  half 
awake.  The  large  black  eyes  winked  expecting  to  see  her,  and  waved  his  hand, 
themselves  open,  and  in  a  moment  she  and  she,  leaning  out,  cried  : 
was  at  the  window  looking  through  the  "  I'll  be  down,  Jack,  before  you  have 
trees,  over  the  harbor  to  the  east.     The  the  boat  ready." 

white  light  of  the  South  Head  Lighthouse,  She  was  soon  tripping  gaily  down  the 
three  miles  away,  flared  pale  against  the  path,  her  white  frock  and  red  sash  flitting 
turning  silver  of  the  sky  beyond,  further  through  the  level  bars  of  sunlight  as  they 
to  the  left  the  hazy  outline  of  North  Head  pierced  the  trees.  The  large  straw  hat  re- 
reared  its  rocky  cliff  above  a  lesser  head-  quired  holding  on  one  side  as  she  danced 
land.  Below,  in  the  bay,  several  vessels  along.  Here  was  one  of  nature's  most 
with  their  red  and  green  lights  still  burn-  singular  creations — this  little  white-frocked 
ing,  lay  becalmed,  their  dewy  sails  hang-  and  red-sashed  fairy,  whose  tiny  yachting 
ing  in  idle  wrinkles.  Across  to  the  north  shoes  touched  the  ground  so  lightly.  Will 
could  be  seen  the  dim  outline  of  a  couple  somebody  say  what  she  is  for  ? 
of  tug-boats  making  their  smoky  way  to  At  the  boat-house  Jack  had  the  skiff  in 
the  Heads.  A  fishing-boat,  close  inshore,  the  water,  and  was  busy  drying  the  dew 
was  rowing  hard  to  reach  the  Market,  from  the  seats.  The  tide  was  brimming 
Behind  the  lighthouse,  the  sky  changed  high  with  that  peculiar  smoothness  ^and 
from  silver  to  gold,  and  brighter  and  clearness  only  to  be  seen  at  the  early  sum- 
brighter  it  grew  until  a  fiery  dart  struck  mer  morning  tide.  Pieces  of  chips  and 
the  eye  so  that  it  could  no  longer  look  seaweed  floated  slowly  past  with  tasseled 
there.  Subtly  as  comes  the  sound  of  dis-  jellyfish,  and  large  black  bream  could  be 
tant  thunder,  the  faint  west  air  drifted  the  seen  at  the  bottom,  groping  about  among 
noises  of  the  awakening  city.  A  medley  the  tufts  of  seaweed.  So  clear  and  soft 
of  sounds  began  to  fill  the  air  with  a  long,  looked  the  water  that  the  little  figure  in 
low,  ceaseless  roar.  Ferry  boats  lazily  white  was  seized  with  an  almost  irrepress- 
stretched  their  limbs  and  yawned  through  ible  desire  to  jump  in  and  swim  about, 
their  whistle-pipes  ere  they  commenced  the  Jack  had  his  back  to  the  shore  and  did 
labors  of  the  day.  Towards  the  Heads  not  see  her  as  she  came  noiselessly  upon 
the  level  sun-rays  had  produced  a  strange  the  wharf.  The  boat  had  drifted  out  to 
effect  on  the  water.  The  hulls  of  the  the  length  of  her  rope,  and  Uralla  quietly 
vessels  had  grown  to  many  times  their  taking  hold  of  it  gave  it  a  sudden  jerk 
proper  height,  and  the  wash  from  the  bows  with  all  her  little  might.  The  jerk  threw 
of  an  incoming  steamer  appeared  like  two  Jack  forward  and  rolled  him  over,  and 
converging  lines  of  great  billows  tumbling  the  next  moment  the  boat  came  crash 
over  and  over  upon  the  still  water.  against  the  stone  wall  bruising  her  bows 

Uralla,  looking  from  the  window,  was  somewhat. 
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"What  did  you  do  that  for,  Rallie? 
You  ought  to  know  better,"  he  said  quite 
crossly,  as  he  got  up. 

Rallie  laughed. 

"  I  mean  it,"  he  said,  examining  the 
bruised  bows  ;  "  your  cross  old  dad  won't 
lend  me  his  boats  if  I  can't  take  care  of 
them." 

"  You  are  always  getting  cross  at  me. 
Where  are  we  to  find  the  Christmas 
bush  ?  " 

"  Mossman's  bay  I  suppose." 

"  Which  is  Mossman's  bay  ;  over  there, 
isn't  it?  " 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Rallie,  you  know 
very  well  that's  Rose  bay." 
"  Old  Crossey  !  " 

"  No,  I'm  not  cross,  but  you  are  so  silly. 
Get  in  now,  and  be  a  good  girl." 

"You  haven't  put  the  rudder  on  yet.  I 
want  to  steer." 

"  Oh  bother  !  If  you  get  fooling  with 
the  tiller  lines  we'll  never  get  back  to 
breakfast." 

"  You  are  a  nasty,  disagreeable  thing. 
Bring  the  boat  in  closer ;  I  can't  get  in 
there." 

She  made  one  or  two  efforts  to  step  in, 
then  drew  back. 

"  I  can't,  and  you  won't  help  me  ! " 

She  was  always  exasperating  poor  Jack. 
He  stepped  down  in  the  stern. 

"Now  give  me  your  hand,  Rallie." 

"  In  a  moment." 

She  stepped  back,  and  shading  her  eyes, 
looked  up  at  the  davits  over  head. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

She  puckered  her  lips  in  a  serio-comic 
manner. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  there  was  any 
mistletoe  growing  on  them." 

Jack,  getting  desperate,  put  his  arms 
round  her  and  lifted  her  in. 

In  doing  so  the  boat  moved  a  little  with 
the  extra  weight,  and  the  frightened  little 
figure  in  white  clung  to  him  for  an  instant 
so  that  her  cheek  rubbed  against  his. 

"  You  shouldn't  do  that,  you  bad  boy  ; 
we  might  have  fallen  in." 

"  Well,  you  wouldn't  come  ;  I  had  to." 

Jack  took  the  sculls  and  began  to  row. 

"We  must  find  some  Christmas  bush, 
or  I'll  get  such  a  scolding.  We  haven't  a 
bit ;  not  even  a  piece  for  the  plum  pud- 
ding. Mamma  would  not  be  without  it 
for  anything.    It's  so  much  more  appro- 


priate for  our  Christmas  than  your  stereo- 
typed English  holly.  Besides,  I  must 
have  some  to  wear  to-morrow  night." 

"  She's  actually  talking  sense,"  he  mur- 
mured sarcastically  ;  but  ere  he  had  fin- 
ished, she  had  drawn  off  a  glove  and 
splashed  a  handful  of  salt  water  in  his  face. 
Jack  did  not  think  she  treated  him  quite 
right.  He  set  his  lips  and  rowed  hard  for 
some  minutes.  The  eddies  from  the  sculls 
whirled  quickly  past,  and  two  lines,  of  con- 
verging furrows  followed  in  the  wake.  For 
a  time  the  only  sound  was  the  swish  of  the 
water  and  the  creaking  of  the  sculls. 

Presently  Jack  grew  heated  and  paused. 

"I  want  to  row,  Jack." 

"No,  no,  Rallie,  we  can't  get  back  to 
breakfast,  if  you  go  dabbling  with  the 
sculls." 

"  But,  I  will  row;  I  can  row  quite  well." 

She  got  up  and  took  hold  of  the  sculls. 
It  was  not  her  force  of  will  that  overcame 
poor  Jack,  but  the  mischievous  expression 
of  the  face  under  the  large  straw  hat. 
What  could  he  do  after  she  had  playfully 
boxed  his  ears  but  put  on  the  rudder  and 
sit  despairingly  in  the  stern. 

Rallie,  with  her  large  hat  hanging  at  her 
back,  bent  herself  gracefully  to  her  work, 
and  the  little  skiff  glided  along  pleasantly 
over  the  calm  waters  into  Mossman's  Bay. 
Landing  on  a  small,  white  sand  beach, 
they  moored  the  boat,  and  started  in  search 
of  Christmas-bush.  Jack  led  the  way  up 
a  rocky  gully  filled  with  ferns  and  dense 
undergrowth.  A  little  way  on,  a  small,  clear 
stream  trickled  over  mossy  rocks. 

"Jack  !  come  here,  I  want  a  drink." 

Jack  turned  round,  he  had  just  climbed 
a  rock  and  was  about  to  help  her  up. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "lie  down  on  the 
ground  and  put  your  lips  to  the  water." 

"The  idea!" 

"  Scoop  some  up  in  your  hand,  then." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous  !  How  much  do 
you  suppose  I  could  scoop  up  in  that? 

She  held  out  the  smallest  pink  palm. 

"  Suppose,  I  scoop  some  up  in  my 
hands,  then?" 

"Ye — es — if  you  wash  them." 

No  matter  what  Jack  thought.  He 
jumped  down  and  bathed  his  hands  ;  then 
holding  them  together  lifted  up  some 
water. 

"  Here— quick  !" 
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She  paused  a  moment  and  the  water 
leaked  out. 

"You  won't  think  I  want  to  kiss  your 
hand  ?"    She  asked  comically. 

He  looked  a  little  disgusted,  but  lifted 
another  handful.  She  put  her  lips  to  the 
improvised  cup  and  took  the  very  smallest 
sip. 

"  How  very  thirsty  you  were,"  he  said 
sarcastically.  The  next  moment  she  was 
across  the  brook,  twining  a  spray  of  maid- 
en-hair in  her  hat. 

Jack  wondered.  Even  his  remote  cousin- 
ship  could  not  gain  him  her  serious  atten- 
tion for  two  minutes  together.  Yet,  in  all 
her  waywardness,  there  was  that  which 
seemed  to  show  a  thought  for  him.  This 
early  morning  trip  after  Christmas  bush, 
planned  by  herself — what  did  it  mean  ? 

In  a  little  while  they  came  upon  a 
Christmas  tree  in  full  bloom.  Jack  began  to 
gather  the  clusters  of  pink  flowers,  when 
Rallie,  who  was  seated  on  a  rock  beside  him, 
suddenly  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  cry- 
ing : 

"  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  look  up  there,  do 
look  r " 

Following  the  direction  of  the  hand,  he 
gazed  for  a  moment  before  he  became 
aware  of  a  large  bunch  of  mistletoe  in  a 
gum  tree  overhead.  Rallie  had  sprung  to 
her  feet,  and  was  in  the  act  of  jumping 
across  the  brook,  when  Jack,  with  a  sud- 
den determination  to  exact  the  penalty, 
seized  her  by  the  arm.  The  sudden  jerk 
caused  her  feet  to  slip  on  the  water-worn 
rocks,  and  down  she  fell  among  the  boul- 
ders. In  an  instant  he  had  lifted  her  ; 
but  she  could  not  put  one  foot  to  the 
ground,  it  pained  her  so  in  the  ankle. 

"  Oh,  how  disgusting  !  "  she  cried  pite- 
ously.  "  I've  sprained  my  ankle,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  dance  to-morrow  evening. 
How  could  you  be  so  rough  !  " 

Poor  Jack  needed  no  scolding.  He 
lifted  the  little  white  figure  to  a  log,  and 
kneeling  on  the  moss  at  her  feet,  hastily 
drew  off  the  tiny  yachting  shoe  and  feh  to 
rubbing  the  ankle. 

"Jack,  don't !  you  hurt  me,"  she  cried. 

In  another  moment  he  had  his  knife  out, 
and  had  cut  the  stocking  round  above  the 
ankle,  and  drawn  off  the  lower  portion. 

"  What  have  you  done,  you  bad  boy  ?" 
she  said  curiously  bending  over  to  look. 


"  I  thought  you  were  hurt !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, dropping  the  foot  in  surprise. 

"  I'd  like  to  sit  over  there  and  let  the 
water  run  on  it." 

He  assisted  her  over  and  she  allowed 
him  to  hold  the  small  white  foot,  while  the 
water  flowed  smoothly  over  it. 

"You  can't  walk  back  to  the  boat,"  he 
said. 

"  Oh  no  !"  she  exclaimed,  clapping  her 
hands.   "  And  you  will  have  to  carry  me  !" 

Jack  felt  more  comfortable  in  his  mind 
now,  for  Rallie  even  forgot  her  wayward- 
ness so  far  as  to  smile  and  remain  silent, 
when  he  pressed  the  little  foot.  Later,  he 
took  her  up,  telling  her  to  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  hold  on  tight.  This 
brought  their  faces  very  close.  He  walked 
on  a  few  paces,  then  paused. 

"  I  have  caught  you,  now,  under  the 
mistletoe,"  he  said  softly. 

Looking  up,  she  saw  the  bunch  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  sprained  ankle.  Poor 
Jack  clasped  the  little  figure  tighter  in  his 
arms,  and  the  large  straw  hat  fell  off  and 
hung  by  its  strings,  as  a  soft  little  cheek 
was  pressed  against  his.  Never  did  a  walk 
seem  so  short. 

He  placed  his  burden  in  the  boat  and 
was  about  to  step  in  himself  when  she 
missed  a  glove.  Jack  ran  back  eagerly  in 
search  of  it,  but  when  he  returned  he 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  The  boat 
was  already  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  the  little  white  figure  with  the 
red  sash  and  large  straw  hat  was  rowing 
straight  homeward.  In  a  moment  he 
guessed  that,  in  a  caprice,  she  had  left 
him  to  follow  by  the  ferry-boat.  He 
watched  her  anxiously,  somewhat  *exasper- 
ated,  until  she  was  near  Robinson's  Point, 
half  believing  that  she  would  change  her 
mind  and  come  back  for  him. 

He  had  cause  to  be  anxious,  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  harbor  had  lost  its  mirror  like 
smoothness,  and  down  the  stream,  the 
smoke  was  beginning  to  drift  with  a  dusty 
haze  from  the  southwest.  Faint  cat's 
paws  of  dark  ripples  began  to  dull  the 
bright  surface  of  the  sheltered  bay.  A 
few  dots  of  white  cloud  high  up,  told  him, 
for  he  was  a  thorough  yachtsman,  that  a 
Southwester  was  coming  up. 

The  little  figure,  diminished  by  dis- 
tance, held  her  course  under  the  lee  of 
Robinson's  point. 
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Jack  feared,  and  justly,  too,  that  she 
would  reach  the  middle  of  the  stream 
before  the  breeze  grew  too  strong  for  her. 
The  thought  of  her  drifting  helplessly  to- 
wards Bradley's  head  in  peril  of  her  life, 
started  him  at  a  hard  run  across  the  high, 
rocky  ridge  that  separated  him  from  the 
ferry  landing.  He  broke  his  way  through 
the  thick  brush  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
induce  the  captain  of  the  steamer  to  go  in 
chase  of  the  little  truant. 

Meanwhile  Rallie  had  passed  through 
the  lee  of  Robinson's  point  and  begun  her 
way  across  the  wide  stretch  of  harbor. 
The  wind  was  troublesome  but  it  was  not 
yet  very  strong.  She  had  time  and  again 
been  out  when  it  was  quite  rough,  but 
never  alone.  At  length  she  began  to  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  the  boat  on  her 
course,  for  the  wind  kept  turning  her  to  lee- 
ward. She  was  already  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  at  each  stroke  the 
wind  was  growing  perceptibly  stronger  and 
the  waves  higher.  The  boat  began  to  toss 
about,  and  she  was  obliged  to  pull  entirely 
with  the  right  arm  to  keep  on  her  course. 
The  large  hat  became  troublesome  and  she 
took  it  off  and  threw  it  in  the  stern  ;  the 
right  arm  grew  tired  and  the  frail  skiff 
tossed  about  so  that  she  could  barely  man- 
age the  sculls.  She  paused  and  looked 
about  her.  The  waves  were  leaping  white- 
capped,  and  how  dark  the  water  looked  ! 
A  cloud  of  dust  seemed  to  smother  the 
city.  She  noticed  that  she  was  drifting 
with  the  wind  very  fast,  but  did  not  quite 
comprehend  her  situation.  She  set  her 
lips  and  tried  to  pull  the  skiff  round  on 
her  course  again.  A  few  vigorous  tugs  at 
the  leeward  oar  brought  a  shower  of  cold 
spray  which  soaked  the  thin  white  dress 
and  made  the  little  arms  cold.  As  the 
full  force  of  the  wind  swept  down  upon 
her,  the  boat  canted  over  on  her  side  and 
the  blade  of  the  weather  scull  was  blown 
into  the  air.  In  her  endeavor  to  recover  it, 


the  lee  one  slipped  overboard  and  quickly 
drifted  out  of  reach.  Then  the  skiff  swung 
her  broadside  to  the  wind  and  each  wave 
threatened  to  capsize  her.    Rallie  hastily 
put  the  remaining  scull  on  the  lee  side  and 
began  to  pull  vigorously.    The  boat's  head 
came  slowly  up  to  the  wind,  and  as  it  did 
so,  heavy  dashes  of  spray  smarted  her  cheek 
and  wet  her  through.    The  small  hands 
were  blistered,  and  the  arms  tired  out  so 
that  she  could  row  no  longer.    The  little 
chilled  figure  in  the  clinging  white  robe 
dropped  the  scull  and  holding  on  to  the 
seat,  began  to  cry.    Then  through  her 
tears,  she  descried  a  small  screw  launch 
coming  towards  her  from  the  direction  of 
Mossman's  Bay.    She  took  out  a  dainty 
laced  handkerchief  soaked  with  salt  spray 
and  waved  it  over  her  head.    The  launch 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  and  the  wind  and 
waves  grew  fiercer  and  higher.    She  could 
see  Jack  standing  anxiously  in  the  bows 
with  a  rope  in  his  hand.    She  stood  up  in 
one  of  her  mad  freaks  to  welcome  him. 
A  great  wave  swept  under  the  boat  throw- 
ing it  violently  upon  its  side.    The  little 
figure  staggered  and  fell  backwards  over 
the  side  into  the  waves.    A  cry  went  up 
from  the  steamer,  and  all  was  excitement 
on  board.     The  steering  became  wild, 
and  the  next  moment  as   she  crashed 
through  the  skiff's  side,  they  hauled  Jack 
aboard  with  the  almost  insensible  girl  in 
his  arms. 

Rallie  did  not  come  down  to  her  Christ- 
mas dinner,  for  besides  a  severe  shock  to 
her  nerves,  she  had  received  a  scolding 
from  her  mother. 

When  she  came  down  in  the  evening, 
still  very  cross,  and  consented  to  sit  out 
in  the  veranda  with  Jack,  he  could  not 
help  noticing  that  her  ankle  gave  her  very 
little  trouble. 

Walter  E.  Adams. 
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THE  SHADOW 

"  Yriarte,  Yriarte." 

She  stopped,  turning  her  head  slightly, 
expecting  to  see  th'e  speaker.  Seeing  no 
one  she  turned  farther  round.  There  was 
nothing  there,  but  the  long  dancing  shad- 
ows, thrown  across  the  road. 

Surely  she  had  heard  some  one  call  her; 
but  the  sun  glanced  lazily  through  the 
branches,  as  the  wind  tossed  them, 
lighting  even  the  shadows  of  the  way.  She 
went  slowly  on,  her  slender,  graceful  shad- 
ow moving  with  her  as  she  walked. 

"Yriarte,  Yriarte,"  louder,  clearer,  more 
distinct  than  before. 

Again  she  looked,  peering  into  the 
shadows  of  the  trees,  on  either  side  this 
time. 

"Yriarte."  Now,  the  voice  filled  the  air 
around  her.  She  can  hear  it  in  the  whis- 
pering of  the  leaves  of  the  silver-maples 
over  head. 

"Yriarte,  Yriarte."  It  sounds  in  the  very 
wind  that  flutters  the  lace  at  her  throat. 
She  listens,  steps  forward — and  then — 

"Yriarte,"  Again  her  name  .close  by, 
clear,  full  and  distinct. 

She  stops,  her  firm,  slender  fingers  close 
more  firmly  on  the  covers  of  the  book  she 
holds.  She  wears  no  hat,  and  hastily 
brushing  her  black  hair  back,  as  if  to  gain 
time,  she  steadies  herself  as  if  for  a  shock, 
and  says  in  her  clear  ,firm  voice  : 

"Well?" 

She  has  been  waiting  for  this,  dreading 
its  coming,  yet  preparing  to  meet  it  for 
nearly  a  year.  Not  a  tremor  can  be  seen 
in  the  firm,  red  lips,  nor  white  slender 
throat.  The  clear  black  eyes  look  straight 
ahead  without  a  quiver  of  the  dark  fringed 
lids. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  i  ha  !  ha  !  !"  The  sound  is 
diabolical,  ending  with  a  cold  contemp- 
tuous intontative,  that  tells  the  hearer  her 
will  and  courage  is  understood  but  only  to 
be  scoffed. 

A  slight  shiver,  so  slight,  that  it  scarcely 
moved  the  soft  clinging  folds  of  her  dress, 
passed  over  her.  The  fingers  on  the  book 
only  close  more  firmly,  the  print  of  her 
foot  in  the  path  grows  more  resolute  as 
she  walks  slowly  on. 

The  rain  had  ceased  but  a  few  hours  be- 


OF  ARMAGH. 

fore,  and  the  drops  still  glistened  in  the 
green  sward  at  her  feet. 

The  maples  overhead  turned  their 
branches  laden  with  silver  leaves  to  the 
sun.  His  golden  shafts  touched  them  in- 
to a  greater  radiance,  throwing  a  shower 
of  silver  beams  all  around  and  above. 

The  wind,  idly  playing,  stirred  the 
beauty  into  greater  brilliancy,  as  the  dia- 
monds fell  from  their  silver  settings. 

Afar  stretched  the  level  fields,  with  their 
stubble  awaiting  the  plough-share's  glisten- 
ing steel ;  low,  level  fields  of  wondrous 
wealth,  extending  far  beyond  her  eye.  To 
the  left,  rolling  pasture-lands  dotted  with 
clump  of  trees  and  tiny  lake.  On  the 
right,  dense  forest,  where  the  hart  and  hare 
roam  at  will,  till  startled  by  the  sound  ofthe 
hunter's  horn. 

She  turns  and  looks  back  at  the  stately 
walls  she  calls  home.  High  frowning  tur- 
rets stand  like  grim  sentinels  o'er  the 
more  modern  walls  that  form  the  ances- 
tral hall  of  the  Armagh's.  It  is  an  im- 
mense building  running  off  into  long  ram- 
bling courts,  crowned  by  sentry-like  towers. 

One  of  these  wings  has  been  unused 
for  years.  It  stands  dark,  gloomy  and 
forbidding.  Its  walls  falling  to  decay  are 
darker,  from  the  ivy  that  clings  in  every 
nook  and  crevice.  A  grove  of  tall,  gnarled 
cypresses  casts  dense  shadows  over  the 
small  windows,  and  the  wind  makes  dismal 
moaning  as  it  struggles  through  their 
branches. 

It  is  toward  these  old  dismantled  battle- 
ments, that  Yriarte  now  turns  her  eyes. 

She  stands  with  the  sunlight  and  the 
silver-lined  leaves  making  a  radiance 
around  her,  with  only  the  shadow  of  her- 
self at  her  feet. 

Before  her  are  the  stately  structures  her 
fathers  have  always  called  home.  The 
sun,  touching  the  windows  and  bronze  fig- 
ures, gilds  them  in  his  glory,  till  lost  be- 
hind the  dark  cypress  grove.  But  the 
shadows  on  the  ruined  turret  walls  only 
grow  darker  and  seem  to  frown  on  the 
pristine  splendor,  as  if  jealous  of  their  mod 
ern  rivals. 

"  Well  ?  Have  you  decided  ?  You  are 
studying  I  know.  I  know  all  the  Armagh 
will  and  wrestling  with  the  tempter. 
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"  But  it  won't  do  you  any  good.  You  are 
a  true  Armagh — and — remember —  "  The 
words  were  fairly  hissed  in  her  ear  now. 

"  You  are  the  last  of  the  race." 

"I  remember.    Would  I  could  forget !" 

"  Forget  ?  Forget  what  ?  the  long 
line  of  nobles,  through  which  your 
blood  has  flowed  in  a  steady  stream  for 
ages,  and  to  whom  you  owe  these  broad 
acres  and  princely  walls?" 

"No,"  coldly,  like  steel  that  cuts  the 
air,  but  as  surely  fatal  came  the  words. 

"No,  not  them.  Not  the  nobles;  but 
the  weight  of  woe  their  wickedness  has 
left  me  to  bear." 

"Ingrate!" 

It  sounded  like  a  curse  and  it  came 
from  the  shadow  crowded  turret  of  the  old 
West  Wing.  She  paused,  then  shook  her- 
self slightly,  as  an  animal  that  has  been 
chained  when  he  finds  himself  loose,  and 
walked  hastily  up  the  broad  stone  steps 
into  the  house. 

Ringing  the  bell,  she  gave  the  servant 
who  appeared  orders  for  her  horse,  and 
was  soon  going  at  a  mad  gallop  over 
the  long  white  strip  of  wood  that  stretches 
over  the  moor-land. 

"  Hey  !  what  are  you  tearing  away  like 
that  for?"  cried  old  Sir  Aylesford,  as  he 
trotted  up  on  his  sober  gray,  and  hailed 
her  as  she  passed. 

"  Riding  away  from  my  shadow,  as 
usual,  Lord  Aylesford." 

"Yes,  yes.  That  confounded  shadow 
of  yours  will  chase  you  into  some  mad 
freak  or  folly  some  of  these  days.  Why 
can't  you  leave  the  uncanny  thing  alone, 
and  marry,  and  fill  your  bonny  heart  with 
husband  and  babies?" 

"  Yes,  to  leave  one  of  them  who  chances 
to  inherit  the  Armagh  curse,  to  flee  from 
it  as  I  do.  No,  no,  Lord  Aylesford,  I'll 
leave  none  for  it  to  worry  when  I  am 
gone." 

The  gray-haired  nobleman  turned  his 
horse's  head  and  rode  with  her,  their 
paces  scarcely  less  fast  than  had  been  her 
own.  He  had  spoken  cheerfully  enough, 
but  he  knew  the  full  burden  of  the  shadow 
she  fled  from. 

In  the  far  past,  it  had  clouded  his 
youth  by  following  her  father's  fair  young 
sister.  She  had  not  borne  it  long  and 
died,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips  that  she 


might   be  the  last  to   be  borne   to  the 

Shedim. 

"  But  if  an  Armagh  wears  the  mark, 
Herbert,  you  will  bear  with  that  one  and 
be  a  friend  for  my  sake." 

And  Lord  Aylesford  had  bent  his  head, 
and  gave  the  dying  woman  he  loved  the 
promise.  Aylesford  Court  must  have  an 
heir,  so  he  had  married  after  a  while,  and 
his  son  Darro  was  nearly  five  years  old, 
before  a  child  born  at  Armagh  bore  the 
mark.  The  tiny  babe  had  hardly  began 
to  breathe  when  her  mother  left  her,  to 
win  or  lose  life's  battle  without  her. 

How  well  Lord  Aylesford  remembered, 
when  the  old  nurse,  who  had  nursed  the 
Armaghs  for  three  generations,  said  : 

"  She  wears  the  mark,  my  Lord."  Then 
he  had  taken  the  baby  up,  and  there 
across  her  breast  over  her  heart  was  a 
mark  that  looked  like  the  shadow  of  a 
human  form,  not  plain,  only  shadowy,  yet 
distinct. 

"  Tubbs,  you  must  speak  of  this  to  no 
one.  I  will  tell  Lord  Armagh  myself. 
When  she  is  old  enough,  make  her  think  it 
is  only  an  ordinary  mark." 

"Yes,  your  lordship,  I  understand.  It'll 
be  a  holy  thing,  sure,  not  to  let  it  worrit 
the  life  out  of  her,  as  it  did  of  " 

"Yes,  yes,  Tubbs.    I  can  trust  you." 

"  That  same  ye  can,  me  lord." 

And  so  Yriarte  had  grown  up  ignorant, 
so  far  as  Tubbs,  or  her  father,  or  Lord 
Aylesford  knew,  of  the  shadow  on  her  life. 
But  they  could  not  keep  the  knowledge 
of  the  curse,  that  had  hung  over  her  house 
for  generations,  from  her. 

It  was  a  tale  fraught  with  too  many 
charms  for  the  servant's  hall.  Each  new- 
comer must  hear  of  the  uneasy  spirit  that 
walked  on  the  crest  of  the  old  west  wall, 
and  moved  in  the  shadow  of  her  who  bore 
its  image  on  her  heart. 

Even  in  childhood  she  could  remember 
hearing  a  voice,  close  by  her  side,  upbraid- 
ing or  warning  her  ,  but  youth  is  too  full 
of  life's  sunshine  for  us  to  note  the  voices 
of  our  shadows  as  they  come  and  go. 

Lord  Aylesford  urged  his  gray  into 
keeping  pace  with  Yriarte's  high-stepping 
hunter. 

"  Let  us  take  that  fence,  Lord  Ayles- 
ford. Somehow  that  shadow  can't  follow 
me  when  I  am  on  horseback,  taking 
fences  and  ditches  at  a  mad  rate." 
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"  Not  to-day,  Yriarte.  Wait  until  Tues- 
day. I'll  ride  with  you  at  Lord  Dulfren's 
meet. 

"  But  I  promised  Mr.  Darro  to  ride 
with  him  then,"  she  said,  a  slight  flush 
coming  to  her  throat  but  not  reaching  her 
cheek  as  she  mentioned  his  son's  name. 

They  had  ridden  on  as  they  spoke,  and 
the  fence  was  passed.  The  girl,  changeful 
of  mood  as  a  "spring  day  in  Boston," 
brought  her  whip  down  with  a  keen  swish 
on  the  shoulder  of  her  steed. 

The  horse,  stung  by  the  unusual  blow, 
plunged  forward,  breaking  into  a  headlong 
gallop. 

Lord  Aylesford's  mare  stretched  to  the 
run,  and  kept  neck  and  neck  with  the  ex- 
cited chestnut.  On  they  rode,  over  the 
smooth  rode,  no  sound  coming  back  save 
the  echoes  of  the  steel  on  the  horses' 
hoofs. 

"  How  often  do  you  run  from  your 
shadow  in  this  way,  Yriarte  ?  "  asked  Lord 
Aylesford  after  a  mad  run  of  five  or  six 
miles,  and  they  had  brought  their  horses 
up  panting  and  flecked  with  foam. 

"Not  much  oftener  than  other  people, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  I  suppose.  But 
I  do  try  to  get  away  from  it  now  and 
then." 

"  Yriarte,  I  have  often  wished  you  would 
talk  to  me  of  this.  Now  that  your  father 
is  gone  and  you  are  alone,  you  must  come 
to  me  if  I  can  help  you,  child.  Have  you 
— do  you — that  is — you  know  what  I 
mean.    Is  it  really  anything  ?  " 

"  Have  I  ever  seen  it,  you  mean  ?  No, 
you  know  no  one  has  ever  seen  him  for 
fifty  years.  Grandmother  Armagh  was 
the  last.    That  was  fifty  years  ago." 

"  And  he  said  he  would  be  back  in  fifty 
years,"  said  Lord  Aylesford  to  himself, 
looking  at  the  fair,  slender  girl  beside  him, 
.the  last  of  the  Armaghs.  A  gentle,  ten- 
der woman,  with  delicate,  sensitive  heart 
and  mind,  who  must  bear  the  shadow  of 
the  curse  alone. 

"He  said  he  would  return  in  fifty  years, 
and  it  is  fifty  years  now,"  she  says  as  if 
repeating  her  companion's  thought. 

"  Poor  child  !  " 

"  Don't,  Lord  Aylesford.  I  must  battle 
with  the  fiend.  I'll  pity  myself  before 
long  if  others  pity  me.  Useless  pity  does 
a  wondrous  amount  of  harm  by  making 
us  lose  sight  of  our  actual  necessities  in 


compassion  for  ourselves.  It  seems  to  me 
I  would  rather  see  the  fiend  himself  than 
this  noisy  shadow.  Sometimes,  do  you 
know,  Lord  Aylesford,  I  think  it  is  my 
own  shadow." 

"  We  all  have  our  shadows.  This  of 
yours  has  but  taken  a  different  form.  You 
had  best  leave  the  Hall  to  Feeney,  and 
come  over  to  Lady  Aylesford  for  a  while." 

"  It  would  follow  me  there,  my  lord. 
Our  shadows  go  with  us  whenever  we 
step  within  reach  of  a  sunbeam.  No, 
Lord  Aylesford,  I  must  meet  him  here." 

"  There's  a  certain  germ  of  stubbornness 
in  every  woman,  I  suppose,  no  matter  how 
gentle  she  seems." 

"  Yes,  but  you'd  call  it  strength  of  will, 
courage,  valor,  pluck,  nerve,  what  you  will, 
if  it  were  in  a  man." 

"  Tut  !  tut  !  " 

"  Well,  never  mind,  I  am  willing  to 
label  it  stubbornness.  Whatever  it  is,  the 
men  of  my  race  have  weakly  yielded  to 
this  Shedim  on  our  ancestral  wall,  though 
they  were  brave  enough  in  other  needs.  I 
can't  go  out  to  fight  for  my  name,  but  I'll 
do  battle  with  the  Shedim." 

They  had  reached  the  gates  now,  and, 
as  if  by  common  impulse,  they  both 
looked  toward  the  west  wing. 

Could  they  be  mistaken  ?  Was  it  the 
shadow  of  the  swaying  cypresses,  or  was 
there  a  form  on  the  wall  ?  The  nobleman 
looked  at  Yriarte.  She  sat  straight  and 
almost  defiant  on  her  horse,  her  head 
thrown  back,  a  proud,  haughty  light  in  her 
eyes  well  fitting  the  firm  set  lips,  she 
looked  as  if  the  long  line  of  Armaghs  had 
left  their  valor  here. 

"  Guerra  a  rnort"  she  mutters. 

"  Yes,  if  he  will  die,  Yriarte." 

"  He  must  die  ;  he  shall  die  ;  "  she  said 
it  as  if  repeating  a  vow. 

He  understood.  She  was  the  last  of 
her  race. 

"  Then  you  won't  come  in,  Lord  Ayles- 
ford?" she  asks  calmly.  "Tell  Lady 
Aylesford  I  have  those  Jacquemot  roses 
ready.  I'll  have  John  take  them  over 
to-morrow." 

"  Come  with  them  yourself,  too.  Good- 
night." 

"  I  don't  much  like  leaving  her  there 
alone,  but  she  didn't  want  me  to  stay.  I'll 
make  Darro  go  over.  He  can  go  to 
look  at  the  kennels.    A  pestering  lot  of 
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trouble  those  dogs  will  give  her  anyhow. 
Armagh  ought  to  have  thought  of  that." 

Yriarte  threw  her  reins  to  the  groom, 
sprung  from  the  saddle  and  entered  the 
house.  It  was  gloomy  enough,  for  all  its 
grandeur,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  struck  her 
like  a  chill,  as  she  went  up  the  broad,  open 
stairway.  At  the  head  she  stopped,  rang 
for  her  housekeeper,  and,  when  she  ap- 
peared, ordered  the  lamps  to  be  lit  in 
every  room  in  the  house. 

"Turn  them  up  bright,  Feeny,  as  if  we 
were  going  to  have  a  party,  you  know." 

"  Och,  wurra,  wurra,  shure  its  that  divil 
of  the  wall  she  be  going  to  light  up  to  re- 
cave,"  mutters  Feeny  as  she  goes  down 
stairs. 

"  It's  to  light  ivery  blessed  lamp  in  the 
house,  shure  that  ye  are.  The  young 
missis  looked  as  if  she  expected  the  imp 
of  darkness  from  over  yon,"  jerking  over 
her  shoulder  towards  the  west  wing. 

Yriarte  was  still  in  mourning,  and  soon 
changed  her  habit  for  a  plain  dinner  dress. 
She  seldom  dined,  when  alone,  in  the 
long  dining  room,  and  now,  as  the  small 
table,  drawn  before  the  blazing  fire  in  the 
drawing  room  met  her  eyes,  a  laugh  harsh 
and  bitter  came  to  her  lips. 

"  Old  Maid's  Hall,"  and  the  fancy  was 
intensified  by  her  great  black  and  white 
cat,  that  lazily  stretches  himself  and  then 
comes  towards  her,  with  hie^h  curved  back 
and  perpendicular  tail.  Yet  this  was  the 
only  excuse  she  could  find  for  being  alone, 
she  must  get  used  to  it. 

True,  there  were  scores  of  far  removed 
cousins  of  the  Armagh  blood,  but  of  dif- 
ferent names,  and  hosts  of  nearer  kin  of 
Saulsburys,  that  would  gladly  have  taken 
up  a  residence  at  the  Manor.  But  as  yet 
she  had  remained  alone. 

None  of  us  are  anxious  to  have  our 
shadows  seen,  even  when  they  make  ab- 
surd silhouettes  on  the  wall,  and  Yriarte 
was  no  exception.  If  she  suffered  from 
the  shadow  no  one  knew.  She  had  grown 
paler  than  ever  in  the  last  few  months  ; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  notice  that,  unless 
it  was  the  young  man  who  entered  the 
room  after  the  removal  of  dinner. 

Darro  Athlone,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford  had  heard  of  the  shadow  of  Armagh 
from  boyhood.  Once  a  new  nurse  had 
used  it  to  frighten  him  into  obedience, 
but  he  never  gave  it  a  thought.  His 


seemingearnest  nature  never  sawa  shadow  in 
any  thing  about  him,  especially  in  any 
thing  he  loved,  and  he  did  love  Yriarte. 
He  had  loved  her  all  his  life. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  pleasure  it  gives 
me  to  have  you  all  to  myself,  once  in  a 
while,  Yriarte,  I  would  rebel  against  your 
being  so  much  alone,"  he  says,  as  he 
takes  the  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire  place.  » 

She  looks  up,  a  smile  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  wonders,  in  a  vague  sort  of  a  way, 
what  right  he  had  to  rebel. 

"  You  know,  Darro,  it  is  but  a  poor 
recommend  to  one,  that  he  finds  no  pleas- 
ure in  his  own  society." 

"  And  you  are  trying  to  impress  your 
neighbors  that  your  society  is  so  enter- 
taining, even  to  yourself,  that  it  is  invalu- 
able. Why,  how  you  illuminated  !  I 
thought  that  his  lordship  was  mistaken — 
that  is,  I  thought  you  had  company." 

"  No,  only  one  of  my  whims.  I  had 
the  house  lit  up  to  drive  out  the  shad- 
ows." 

"  Where  the  light  is  brightest  the  shad- 
ows are  darkest." 

The  light  from  the  jet  overhead  threw 
her  shadow  on  the  Persian  rug  at  her  side. 
The  voice  came  from  there,  trom  the  very 
phantom  of  herself  upon  the  floor.  It 
was  clear  and  distinct,  more  than  a  whis- 
per, scarcely  a  tone. 

"  Had  Darro  heard  it  ?" 

She  looked  at  him.  He  was  cutting  the 
leaves  of  the  "world,"  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  warning  voice.  She  moved  her 
chair  impatiently,  only  to  hear  a  low, 
"Ha  !  ha!"  from  the  shadow  now  at  her 
back. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  the  cypress  grove 
thinned  out,  or  cut  down,  Darro.  The 
wind  fairly  shrieks  and  howls  through  them, 
and  they  keep  the  west  wing  damp." 

He  knew  that  the  grove,  as  well  as  the 
west  wing  had  been  looked  upon  with  a 
sort  of  awe  by  the  Armaghs,  lord  and  lady, 
servant  and  tenant. 

She  knew  it,  too.  He  looked  at  her,  a 
new  throb  of  admiration  in  his  heart. 

"  Cut  them  down,  Yriarte.  It  should 
have  been  done  years  ago.  Cut  them 
down  and  turn  the  spot  into  a  lawn. 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  have  a  lake  there, 
nothing  else  shall  ever  grow  there,  if  I  can 
help  it. 
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They  have  never  spoken  of  the  shadow, 
but,  now  he  knew  she  was  thinking  of  its 
love. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Darro,  if  you 
would  come  over  to-morrow,  and  look 
over  it  for  me,  and  see  where  it  is  best  to 
begin."  He  had  sharpened  her  pencils  at 
school,  helped  her  over  the  muddy  places 
when  it  rained,  and  she  had  asked  him  to 
work  a  "sum''  once  in  awhile,  or  tell  her 
what  ailed  Flash  when  the  groom  failed  to 
find  the  trouble,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  since  her  father  died  and  she  was  left 
alone,  that  she  had  appealed  to  him.  She 
had  been  kind  and  friendly  always,  but, 
withal  strangely  cool. 

"  I  will  come,  Yriarte.  May  I  not  ask 
you  to  come  to  me  always  to  tell  you  what 
is  best  to  be  done?"  He  bends  over  her 
his  blue  eyes  dark  with  the  love  in  them, 
his  proud  lips  smiling  in  their  truth. 

She  looks  up  at  him.  It  is  the  look  in 
his  eyes  that  awakens  her  sleeping  heart,  or 
the  smile  on  his  lips  that  quickens  its  beat  ? 
What  it  may,  she  knows  now,  why,  when 
she  had  so  bravely  determined  to  defy  the 
Shedim  of  her  race,  she  had  intuitively 
asked  him,  and  not  Lord  Aylesford  to  help 
her. 

She  looked  into  the  eyes  so  blue,  so  true, 
and  understood  all  they  would  tell,  and 
then,  it  had  seemed,  so  easy  to  say  she 
would  go  through  life  alone,  but  now  it 
were  full  of  dire  trouble. 

Yes,  where  the  light  is  brightest  the 
shadows  are  darkest.  The  Shedim  had 
spoken  well. 

Yriarte  was  a  woman  true  to  her  woman's 
nature  ;  she  was  not  without  resources. 

"Certainly,  Darro,  I  will  always  ask 
you,  and  be  glad  of  the  privilege,  too,"' she 
says  somewhat  gaily,  as  she  rises,  and  tak- 
ing some  papers  from  a  desk  near, 
spreads  them  out  on  the  table. 

"  You  might  begin  now.  Here  are 
some  plans  that  have  been  sent,  for  run- 
ning the  water  from  the  hill  into  a  lake,  if 
I  decide  to  have  one." 

She  is  perfectly  natural  in  her  manner, 
and  Darro  believes  she  has  wholly  mis- 
understood him.  As  they  still  talk  over 
the  plans,  and  count  the  costs  and  pleas- 
ure to  accrue,  the  clock  chimes  ten.  Then 
he  goes,  and  she  is  alone. 

For  an  instant  she  stands  by  the  fire, 
her  foot  on  the  fender,  her  hand  pressed 


close  against  her  heart,  more  strangely  dis- 
turbed than  she  had  ever  been  even  by 
the  voice  of  her  shadow.  Our  hearts  and 
our  consciences  are  more  stern  mentors 
than  the  world's  laws,  if  we  do  but  heed 
them. 

"So  you  are  going  to  cut  down  the 
cypresses  and  put  a  lake  there — a  lake  of 
pure  water?  Beware !  It  may  prove  a 
Charybdis." 

No  whisper  now,  a  voice  in  clear  sybil- 
lant  converse.  She  is  too  near  the  fire, 
with  the  light  full  behind  her,  to  see  her 
shadow.  She  turns,  and  there  in  the  chair 
where  Darro  has  just  sat  is  a  man. 

A  dark  man,  with  a  colorless,  sallow  face  ; 
it  is  a  strange  face,  unlike  any  she  has  ever 
known  ;  his  raven  hair,  glossy  and  abundant, 
was  made  more  black  by  the  scarlet  of  the 
cushions  on  which  it  rested.  His  large, 
penetrating  and  fierce  eyes  fixed  their 
blackness  upon  her  with  an  intensity 
almost  painful.  His  low,  square  forehead 
seemed  as  if  stamped  by  eternity,  so  full  of 
power  it  looked.  His  large,  thin  nostrils  di- 
lated, showing  their  crimson  lining,like  those 
of  a  blooded  racer.  His  heavy,  square  jaw 
relaxed  with  the  steady  movement  of  well 
controlled  cogs.  His  full,  sensuous  lips, 
large  and  very  straight,  having  scarcely  a 
curve  in  them,  parted  over  long,  irregular 
teeth,  that  seemed  to  smile  with  the  lips  in 
mockery. 

Yriarte  moved  toward  the  bell. 
"Don't  bother  about  that.  They 
would  not  see  me  if  they  came,  and 
only  laugh  at  you.  You  know  who  I 
am.  Behold  the  guardian  spirit  of  this 
most  glorious  family.  It  would  have  all 
gone  to  pieces,  by  some  just  as  Quixotic  a 
freak  as  yours,  long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  me." 

"You  have  not  seen  me  before.  Most 
of  them  never  did.  But  now  that  you  are 
alone,  I  must  see  that  you  go  back  to  the 
old  ways  and  set  things  right." 

"Never!"  she  muttered  under  her 
breath. 

"  You  must  undo  all  this  nonsense  that 
is  going  on  now.  The  idea  of  tenantry 
having  a  right  to  grumble.  Ugh  !  Ugh  !" 
the  figure  raised  its  hands, — long,  bony, 
transparent  hands, — as  if  in  horror  to  push 
something  from  him. 

"  Those  Maginnises  must  be  put  out. 
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"That  row  of  cottages  on  the  moor  next  to 
the  bog  must  be  torn  down  and — " 

"  And  turn  the  poor  creatures  who  hovel 
there  into  the  world  without  a  shelter?" 
she  interrupts.  "  No,  no,  I  am  going  to 
refit  those  cottages,  lower  the  rent,  and 
break  up  that  field  of  ban  for  them  to 
farm." 

"  Eh  ?  What's  that  ?    What's  that  ?  " 

"I  will  not  turn  the  Maginnises  out  and 
I  will  not  tear  down  the  bog  cottages." 

"You  defy  me,  then?  " 

His  eyes  flashed  with  a  baleful  gleam. 

"Yes,  I  defy  you.  I  will  trample  this 
curse  under  my  feet  and  rid  my  race  of 
its  bone  or — " 

"  Or  what?"  The  figure  leaned  for- 
ward, his  sphinx-like  eyes  growing  eager 
and  following  the  face  of  the  girl  before 
him. 

"  Or  the  race  will  die  out"  she  says, 
slowly.  "  I  will  leave  no  child  behind,  to 
bear  the  shadow  curse.  I  will  trample  it 
out,  and  the  race  shall  die." 

"We  cannot  trample  on  our  shadows, 
they  go  with  us  as  we  go,"  he  says  malici- 
ously. 

"Yes,  thank  God,  they  go  with  us  as  we 
go,  and  mine  will  go  with  me.  Your  dia- 
bolism will  not  curse  another  Armagh." 

[Concluded  in  t] 


"Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  " 

It  sounded  like  a  sigh,  long  drawn  and 
despairing. 

It  re  echoed  through  the  room,  and  fol- 
lowed down  the  corridor,  until  it  was  lost 
in  the  old  west  wing. 

Yriarte  started.  She  felt  a  sense  of 
relief.  She  looked  where  the  figure  had 
been.    She  was  alone. 

"  Martin,  you  can  cut  and  thin  that  ivy 
that  grows  on  the  westwing  walls,"  said 
Yriarte  the  next  morning  when  the  steward 
appeared  at  her  summons. 

"But  miss,  I— I—" 

"  We  will  have  the  masons  repair  the 
parts  of  the  wall,  that  may  yet  be  hab- 
itable," she  goes  on  not  appearing  to  notice 
the  man's  hesitation. 

"  O,  Lord  !  O,  Lord  !  shure  miss,  ye 
are  taking  lave  uv  yere  sinses,  so  ye  are. 
The  west  wing  no  be  habitable  at  all,  at 
all,  these  hundred  years,  saving  the  ghosts." 

True  to  his  race  the  superstition  of  the 
Manor  was  as  holy  to  him  as  his  faith  in 
God. 

His  rough  Irish  face  had  grown  pale, 
showing  in  bold  relief  the  brown  freckled 
cheeks  framed  by  the  red  hair. 

Babek. 

e  next  number.] 


ARBOR  DAY. 

[Read  at  the  opening  ceremonies  on  Yerba  Buena  Island,  Nov.  27,  1886. 

Against  our  golden  orient  dawns 

We  lift  a  living  light  to-day, 
That  shall  outshine  the  splendid  bronze 

That  lords  and  lights  that  lesser  Bay. 

Sweet  Paradise  was  sown  with  trees. 

Thy  very  name,  lorn  Nazareth, 
Means  woods,  means  sense  of  birds  and  bees 

And  song  of  leaves  with  lisping  breath. 

God  gave  us  mother-earth,  full  blest 

With  robes  of  green  in  healthful  fold ; 
We  tore  the  green  robes  from  her  breast  ! 

We  sold  our  mother's  robes  for  gold  ! 

We  sold  her  garments  fair,  and  she 

Lies  shamed  and  naked  at  our  feet  ! 
In  penitence  we  plant  a  tree  ; 

We  plant  the  cross  and  count  it  meet. 

For  this,  where  Balboa's  waters  toss, 

Here  in  this  glorious  Spanish  bay, 
We  plant  the  cross,  the  Christian  cross, 

The  Crusade  Cross  of  Arbor  Day. 

Joaquin  Miller, 
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YOUR    DIMPLED  DEAR. 

i(^,HE  's  not  for  thought,  your  dimpled  dear, 
^\       Philosophy  is  not  her  forte  ; 
But  then  to  corner  her — I  fear 
,'        You'll  find  it  solemn  sport. 

I've  learned  by  search  somewhat  severe, 
That  she  's  extremely  queer — 
Your  dimpled  dear. 

She  's  ignorant,  your  dimpled  dear, 
Of  Huxley,  Lubbock,  and  all  such  ; 

But  I  shall  be  upon  my  bier 
Before  I  know  as  much : 

Her  grandam  didn't,  at  ninety  year. 
She  is  extremely  queer — 
Your  dimpled  dear. 

She  's  tender,  is  yout  dimpled  dear, 
The  very  sweetest  thing  to  rhyme  ; 

But  'tis  a  smile,  and  not  a  tear, 

When  you  well  know  it's  weeping-time. 

Her  sympathies  get  out  of  gear, 
She  's  so  extremely  queer  — 
Your  dimpled  dear. 

She  's  lonely,  is  your  dimpled  dear, 
She  vows  her  dallying  is  done  ; 

But — take  my  word — it  will  appear 
That  you  are  not  the  one. 

Why,  she  out-veers  Miss  Vere  de  Vere, 
She  's  so  exceeding  queer — 
.  Your  dimpled  dear. 

She  's  plump  and  fair,  your  dimpled  dear, 
Young,  lonely,  lovely,  innocent  ; 

Oh,  will  some  Oedipus  make  clear 
For  what  the  darling's  meant, 

Some  Swedenborg  please  name  her  sphere, 
She  's  so  egregious  queer — 
Your  dimpled  dear. 
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THE    UNPARDONABLE  SIN. 


A    SOCIAL    STUDY,    BY    ARTHUR    DUDLEY  VINTON. 


Author  of  "  The  Pom/ret  Mystery,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  RESULT  OF  EXPLANATION. 

It  was  not  until  after  Arthur's  engage- 
ment was  announced  that  Dudley  Hobsell 
turned  up  again — he  told  Jack  some  cock 
and  bull  story  about  his  having  never  re- 
ceived the  letters  which  Arthur  had 
written,  and  listened  patiently  while  Arthur 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  events  which 
had  happened  since  his  last  visit. 

"But,"  Arthur  said,  "I've  often  won- 
dered how  you  came  to  prophesy  so  truly 
that  my  luck  would  change.  Confess  now, 
that  you  had  a  finger  in  it." 

Dudley  laughed.  "You  never  knew?" 
he  said. 

"  Never !  " 

"  Never  knew  why  Morris  gave  you  that 
order  ?  " 
"  Never  !  " 

"  Nor  why  your  creditors  came  beseech- 
ing further  custom,  as  you  described  to 
me  ?  " 

"  No."  . 

"  I've  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you,  Ar- 
thur, but  it's  so  long  ago  now,  and  you're 
safely  engaged,  so  that  no  harm  can  come 
of  it." 

He  pulled  out  his  pocket-book  and  took 
therefrom  two  newspaper  cuttings,  which 
he  gave  to  Arthur. 

"Wanted — The  addresses  of  the  heirs  and  next 
of  kin  of  Arthur  Leonard  Ennis  Erolt,  late  of 
Madras,  deceased.  Address,  Selfridge  &  Pot- 
ter, 29  Strand,  London,  England." 

"  We  understand  that  an  uncle  of  our  esteemed 
fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Arthur  Erolt,  has  just  died 
in  Madras,  leaving  him  a  fortune  estimated  at  a 
million  and  a  half.  Mr.  Erolt  is  a  prominent 
young  artist,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  his 
luck." 

"  And  you  put  those  notices  in  the 
paper  ? "  Arthur  asked  at  last,  having 
gazed  at  the  slips  for  some  minutes. 

"  They  were  published  the  morning 
after  I  left,"  Dudley  Hobsell  replied. 
"  Don't  get  angry,  Arthur,  it  was  the  only 


way  that  I  could  bring  you  fame  and 
fortune." 

"  I'm  not  angry,"  Arthur  remarked  after 
a  pause,  "I  thank  your  kind  intentions; 
but  I  could  almost  wish  you  had  not  told 
me  this.  It  was  the  bitter  experience  of 
the  change  which  poverty  makes  in  a  man's 
circumstances,  which  drove  me  away  from 
New  York,  and  I  foresee  now  that  the 
same  experience  will  drive  me  from 
Detroit." 

"  Pooh  !  no  one  need  know  it." 

"  Dudley,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself !  You  ought  to  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  I  would  not  for  a 
minute  have  countenanced  a  fraud  of  this 
kind." 

"  Pshaw  !  You're  too  squeamishly  scru- 
pulous ! " 

"  No,  I  am  only  honest.  To-morrow  I 
shall  break  the  news  to  Miss  Gibson  and 
her  father,  and  whether  I  stay  here  or 
not  will  depend  upon  how  they  receive  it. 
That  those  who  bought  my  pictures  thought 
me  rich,  does  not  trouble  me,  for  they 
received  full  value  for  their  money  ;  I 
have  made  money  enough  to  pay  my 
tradesmen's  accounts — so  they  will  not 
suffer — but  I  see  now  that  the  Gibsons 
thought  me  rich,  and  I  must  dis-illusion 
them." 

"  Well,  if  you  want  to  be  a  fool,  I  don't 
know  how  to  stop  you." 

"  Don't  try  to,  Dudley,  or  I  should  cease 
to  respect  you." 

Arthur  Erolt  carried  out  his  resolution. 
The  paternal  Gibson  heard  his  story  with 
evident  astonishment,  and  with  many 
"  hems  "  and  "haws"  delivered  himself  as 
follows  : 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Erolt,  you  are  aware 
that  when  we  gave  our  consent  to  your 
union  with  our  daughter,  we  supposed  that 
you  had  become  rich.  You  must  see 
yourself,  that  what  you  have  told  me  puts 
quite  a  different  aspect  on  affairs.  No  one 
can  regret  it  more  than  I  do — you  have 
my  sincerest  sympathy,  personally — you  are 
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all  that  1  could  wish,  for  a  son-in-law — but 
you  will  see  for  yourself,  that  under  this 
phase  of  the  case,  your  union  with  my 
daughter  must  be — ahem — postponed — 
yes,  postponed  until  you  are  in  a  position 
to  marry." 

Arthur  remonstrated,  but  uselessly.  He 
was  poor,  therefore  no  prudent  father 
could  permit  him  to  marry  his  daughter. 

Arthur  realized  that  this  postponement 
of  his  marriage  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  dissolution  of  his  engagement,  and  so 
it  proved.  When  his  poverty  was  known 
his  new  acquaintances  dropped  him,  cus- 
tomers ceased  to  frequent  his  studio,  and 
in  the  end,  Seraphina  Gibson  announced 
that  she  thought  it  best  that  both  should 
be  disembarrassed  of  the  ties  that  bound 
them,  and  that  their  engagement  was 
severed. 

Then  Detroit  became,  as  New  York  had, 
horribly  distasteful  to  Arthur  Erolt,  and  he 
went  back  again  to  the  latter  city. 

He  felt  that  there  was  but  one  method 
of  livelihood  open  to  him  now,  and  that 
lay  in  his  pen.  Like  all  men  who  have 
been  educated,  he  knew  how  to  write,  and 
some  few  of  his  compositions  had  been 
praised  by  his  friends.  At  all  events,  the 
paths  of  literature  looked  pleasant,  and  it 
would  be  no  harm  to  tread  them  for  a 
little  while. 

At  first,  he  met  with  encouragement. 
Modestly  doubting  his  own  powers  of  au- 
thorship, he  decided  that  in  the  beginning 
he  would  write  for  practice  as  much  as  for 
money,  and  would  deem  himself  fortunate 
if  he  found  a  publisher.  He  restricted 
himself  to  short  tales  (which  really  are  the 
most  difficult  of  all  literary  compositions 
to  raise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity)  and 
short  poems.  Some  of  these  were  pub- 
lished by  papers  which  did  not  pay,  and 
encouraged  by  this,  Erolt  became  an 
author. 

What,  also,  was  an  additional  induce- 
ment for  this  change  of  occupation,  was 
his  former  training  as  an  artist.  He 
thought  that  he  could  illustrate  his  own 
stories,  and  thus  add  to  their  attractive- 
ness. It  seemed  to  him  that  these  two 
things  combined  ought  to  alleviate  his 
poverty. 

He  had  ambition  and  industry.  His 
mind  was  stored  with  incidents — pathetic, 
comic,  amusing,  witty,  historical,  imagina- 


tive and  reminiscent — but  he  was  a  novice 
in  the  art  of  clothing  them  in  the  custom- 
ary garb  of  words. 

Alas,  authorship  requires  of  its  votaries 
that  they  should  spend  the  energy,  fresh- 
ness and  virility  of  their  brains  in  prelim- 
inary experience,  and  achieve  literary 
reputation  only  when  age  has'  dulled  the 
pleasure  of  success,  and  the  soul  has 
suffered  the  bitterness  of  disappointment 
until  its  capability  for  appreciating  what  it 
once  most  desired,  is  extinct. 

Erolt  was  a  tyro.  His  stories  lacked 
intricacy  and  continuity  of  plot ;  his  heroes 
and  heroines  were  not  properly  prominent. 
He  had  not  yet  mastered  the  power  of 
dramatic  description.  His  pathos  was 
pathetic  in  incident,  not  in  narration. 
Yet  in  his  writings  there  were  signs  which 
evidenced  talent  and  prognosticated  success 
— after  the  necessary  drudgery  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  the  stern  discipline  of  failure 
had  been  undergone. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Full  of  ambition  to  start  upon  the  new 
mode  of  life  which  he  had  chosen,  Arthur 
Erolt  was  anxious  to  get  to  work.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  the  little  hall  bedroom 
under  the  roof,  and  carefully  read  over  the 
various  manuscripts  which  he  had  written. 
None  of  them  seemed  to  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  make  his  first  real  venture  with, 
and  he  determined  to  write  a  new  story, 
better  than  the  others. 

He  felt  the  want  of  some  literary  friend 
who  would  advise  him  how  to  go  to  work 
to  write,  and  more  important  yet,  how  to 
sell  what  he  had  written.  He  knew  not 
one  such.  Literary  life  was  to  him  an  un- 
known sea  over  which  he  was  to  journey 
without  chart  or  guide.  Yet  his  ignorance 
carried  with  it  this  compensation  that  he 
knew  not  wh  it  storms  and  perils  threatened. 
At  first  he  enjoyed  this  sedentary  life  of  lit- 
erary composition.  He  had  faith  in  his 
own  powers,  and  hoped  that  his  troubles 
were  at  an  end. 

He  pondered  deeply  as  to  what  the 
subject  of  the  tale  he  was  to  write  should 
be.  He  wished  to  write  something  that 
was  generally  pleasing,  so  that  if  one 
magazine  refused  it,  it  would  not  be  un- 
suitable for  the  next.  Love  stories,  he 
knew  were  generally  liked — but  his  own 
heart  was  too  sore  to  write  of  love.  Should 
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he  write  a  tale  of  tradgedy  ?  Alas,  the 
tradgedy  of  his  own  life  threw  all  others 
in  the  shade.  Comedy  ?  He  knew  that 
a  comic  tale  was  beyond  his  powers.  He 
began  more  than  one  tale,  but  put  his 
unfinished  manuscript  aside, disgusted  with 
what  he  wrote.  Not  until  after  many 
trials  did  he  succeed  in  completing  one 
that  he  liked,  and  when  that  was  finished, 
he  spent  weeks  re-writing,  polishing  and 
correcting  it. 

At  List  he  thought  that  he  could  not 
further  improve  it  and  he  determined  to 
send  it  off  without  further  correction.  It 
was  as  follows : 

"MR.  HOLBROOKE." 

BY 

ARTHUR  EROLT. 

Although  this  story  which  I  am  about 
to  tell  is  true,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  consid- 
ered as  purely  imaginary.  Not  that  I  care 
much  whether  it  is  co  considered  or  not, 
but  no  one  likes  to  tell  a  "  fairy  tale  "  as 
the  truth,  except,  perhaps,  to  children — 
and  even  although  I  should  not  be  believed 
it  eases  my  conscience  to  make  this  expla- 
nation. To  those  who  persist  in  disbeliev- 
ing its  verity,  I  can  only  quote  the  some- 
what trite  saying,  that  "truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction." 

Others  might,  perhaps,  make  a  first-rate 
ghost  story  out  of  what  happened ;  I  shall 
only  narrate  the  circumstances  as  they 
occurred,  plainly  and  without  exaggera- 
tion. Before  I  can  really  get  to  the  gist 
of  my  story,  I  must  premise  a  few  remarks 
concerning  myself  and  my  surroundings. 

Firstly,  then  :  I  am  no  shallow-pated  senti- 
mental school-girl,  but  a  middle-aged,  mar- 
ried woman  witha  husband  andsixchildren, 
and  enough  household  cares  to  keep  me 
down  to  an  ordinary  hum  drum  existence. 
My  husband,  who  holds  an  important  posi- 
tion in  a  large  factory  in  the  town  where 
we  live,  is  also  too  busy  with  his  many 
cares  to  be  either  a  very  sentimental  or 
very  imaginative  man ;  and  yet  he  heard 
and  saw  what  I  heard  and  saw,  and 
approves  of  my  noting  what  occurred. 

Secondly  :  Up  to  the  time  of  the  happen- 
ing of  the  events  which  I  shall  narrate, 
neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  a  ghost  nor 
believed  in  spiritualism  nor  its  kindred 
isms.  Indeed,  we  rather  thought — as 
"  planchette  "  would  not  work  when  either 


of  us  was  present,  and  spiritual  seances 
which  we  attended  were  barren  of  results, 
that  we  were  antagonistic  to  all  ghostly 
things. 

Thirdly  :  Neither  of  us  believed  in  those 
psychological  phenomena  called  "  haunt- 
ings,"  and  we  both  were  of  the  opinion 
that  sights  and  sounds,  rappings  and 
apparitions  were  either  the  results  of 
natural  causes,  or  of  fancy,  or  imposture. 

The  house  we  had  lived  in  since  we 
were  married,  had  grown  too  small  for  our 
increasing  fa  mil}'.  The  elder  children 
were  two  old  to  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  and 
the  girls  required  a  separate  room  for  them- 
selves, and  the  boys  must  have  another. 
As  our  home  was  not  very  large,  this 
arrangement  had  occupied  my  spare  bed- 
room, and  left  me  without  a  place  to  put 
a  guest,  and  if  we  did  live  in  a  little  town 
in  north-eastern  Connecticut,  I  saw  in  that 
no  reason  why  I  should  lose  trace  of  all 
my  old  friends  and  schoolmates.  At  night, 
too,  our  one  parlor  became  often  uncom- 
fortably crowded  and  noisy,  and  if  Dick — 
my  husband — or  myself  felt  weary  and 
tired,  and  wished  to  read  or  write,  we  had 
either  to  do  so  in  the  hubbub  which  six 
healthy  children  could  make,  or  encourage 
the  children  to  go  out  or  else  go  away  our- 
selves, and  neither  of  these  alternatives  did 
we  care  to  adopt. 

The  question  of  moving  into  a  larger 
house  had  therefore  been  for  some  time 
very  seriously  discussed  by  my  husband 
and  myself,  and  we  had  long  been  on  the 
lookout  for  a  desirable  dwelling.  For 
quite  a  while,  however,  our  quest  was  fruit- 
less, and  my  husband  began^to  talk  of 
building,  a  project  of  which  I,  considering 
the  state  of  our  finances,  heartily  disap- 
proved. 

There  was,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town 
in  which  we  lived,  a  large,  old-fashioned 
house,  at  which  I  had  often  cast  covetous 
glances.  It  was  somewhat  out  of  repair, 
and  a  good  deal  further  away  from  the 
factory  than  our  cottage,  and  these  con- 
siderations had  for  a  long  time  deterred 
me  from  considering  it  as  available  for  our 
needs  ;  but  Dick's  persistent  mention  of 
building — and  Dick  can  be  very  obstinate 
and  set  in  his  ways,  sometimes,  when  he 
fairly  gets  a  notion  settled  in  his  head — 
determined  me  to  advocate  its  merits  as  a 
dwelling.    As  a  result  of  my  doing  so> 
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Dick  one  Saturday  afternoon  left  the  fac- 
tory earlier  than  usual,  and,  having  obtained 
the  key  from  the  agent,  we  both  tramped 
over  the  old  house  from  cellar  to  garret. 
It  was  fearfully  and  wonderfully  dirty,  but 
seemed  to  be  in  better  repair  than  we  had 
anticipated.  By  making  some  alterations 
and  spending  a  small  amount  of  money, 
and  by  a  lavish  use  of  soap,  sand,  water 
and  disinfectants,  the  house  could  be  made 
to  suit  our  wants  exactly,  and  before  we 
had  finished  our  inspection,  we  determined 
to  hire  it,  if  we  could  agree  with  the  land- 
lord upon  the  rent. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  LITERARY  EFFORT. 

It  was  not  until  afer  the  lease  had  been 
"  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,"  as  the 
lawyers  say,  that  we  began  to  hear  rumors 
that  the  house  was  haunted.  Such  reports 
may  have  been  afloat  before,  but  if  we  had 
heard  of  them  we  had  only  smiled  at  and 
forgotten  them.  But  when  we  had  really 
concluded  our  contract  and  felt  a  proprie- 
tary right  in  the  house,  such  rumors  had  a 
personal  interest — like  traditions  concern- 
ing one's  ancestors,  spread  abroad  by  old 
gentlemen  with  inconvenient  memories. 
But,  as  my  husband  laughingly  said,  there 
had  been  enough  water  poured  into  the 
old  house  to  wash  all  the  ghosts  away,  and 
should  one  chance  to  remain  he  would 
catch  his  death  of  cold  from  the  damp 
floors  and  walls.  In  the  minds  of  us  both, 
thorough  repairs,  cats,  rat-traps  and  disin- 
fectants would  prove  antidotes  for  any 
ghostly  visitors  or  supernatural  noises. 

After  weeks  of  busy  preparation  we 
found  ourselves  installed  in  our  new  home, 
and  experienced  keen  delight  in  having 
plenty  of  room.  Instead  of  our  one  par- 
lor, my  husband  now  had  his  library,  I 
had  my  drawing-room,  and  the  family  in 
general  had  their  sitting-room.  But  best 
of  all,  I  could  boast  of  two  spare  bed- 
rooms, and  one  of  my  early  acts  was  to 
write  off  invitations  to  old  school-mates  to 
come  and  visit  us. 

Naturally  enough  we  were  on  the  qui 
vive  for  supernatural  phenomena  ;  and  I 
must  confess,  that,  from  the  very  first,  we 
heard  sounds,  which  we  laughingly  charac- 
terized as  "  viewless  footsteps,"  borrowing 
the  term  from  an  old  ghost  story  which 


Dick  used  to  tell  to  the  children.  There 
were  certain  rappings,  also,  but  no  appari- 
tions nor  any  moving  of  heavy  things  that 
we  know  of,  so  that  we  were  content  to 
trust  to  the  cats  and  rat  poison  to  cause  a 
cessation  of  the  noises. 

It  would  not  be  right  if  I  failed  to  state 
the  curious  change  which  the  new  house 
wrought  in  the  actions  of  our  baby — little 
Elizabeth,  aged  then  about  eighteen 
months.  She  had  always  been  one  of  the 
best  children  imaginable,  seldom  crying, 
and  always  going  promptly  to  sleep  when 
she  was  placed  in  her  crib.  But  now  she 
would  wake  up  in  the  night-time  cooing 
and  laughing  just  as  she  was  wont  to  do 
when  I  bent  over  her  cradle  in  the  morn- 
ing and  played  with  her-.  Dick  would 
wake  up  too,  and  he  would  arise  and  talk 
to  me,  and  sit  by  her  crib  until  she  went 
to  sleep  again.  Dick  used  to  call  it 
"  playing  with  the  angels,"  and  indeed  it 
did  seem  as  if  there  was  an  unseen  pres- 
ence in  the  room — unseen  by  all  but  the 
baby.  It  was  the  same  in  the  day-time. 
She  would  creep  around  after  an  imaginary 
object,  or  sit  upon  the  floor  laughing  as 
she  did  when  I  built  block-houses  for  her 
to  knock  down,  or  made  funny  faces  for 
her  amusement.  Still  she  continued  in 
perfect  health,  so  these  tricks  of  hers  did 
not  alarm  us. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  affairs  when 
Maud  Mallory  came  to  visit  us  in  response 
to  my  invitation.  Maud  was  about  my 
own  age — I  think  I  was  the  elder  by  some 
seven  months — and  we  had  been  room- 
mates at  school,  and  she  had  been  a 
bridesmaid  at  my  wedding  ;  but  of  late 
years  I  had  not  seen  much  of  her,  though 
we  had  corresponded  pretty  regularly. 

Lovely  as  she  was  in  face  and  figure, 
beautiful  as  her  soft  blue  eyes  were  to  look 
into,  Maud  was  nevertheless  blind.  Some 
sickness  which  she  had  had  when  about 
fourteen  years  old — I  believe  it  was  scarlet 
fever,  but  it  may  have  been  something 
else — had  deprived  her  of  sight ;  but  one 
looking  at  her  would  never  have  known 
that  she  could  not  see,  for  let  her  once  be- 
come familiar  with  a  place  and  she  would 
move  around  in  it  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  Her  sense  of  touch,  her  sense 
of  hearing  had  become  wonderfully  acute, 
and  she  could  hear  and  feel  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  me  almost  miraculous. 
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Naturally  enough  we  had  plenty  to  tell 
each  other,  and  besides  I  had  to  show  her 
over  the  house  and  point  out  all  our  alter- 
ations, repairs  and  improvements.  It  was 
impossible  that  at  such  times  there  should 
be  no  reference  to  the  reports  which  were 
afloat  concerning  our  dwelling  ;  but  Maud 
laughed  as  we  did  at  the  idea  of  the  old 
house  being  haunted,  and  declared  that 
she  would  much  prefer  to  meet  a  real  ghost 
than  a  live  mouse. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  after  her  arrival 
that  my  husband,  going  into  the  library, 
found  her  carefully  examining  the  book- 
shelves on  one  side  of  the  room.  Suppos- 
ing, naturally  enough  that  she  was  looking 
for  a  book,  he  asked  her  if  she  was  search- 
ing for  any  volume  in  particular. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  was  trying 
to  find  the  second  door  to  the  room." 

"  But  there  is  no  second  door,"  said 
my  husband. 

"Oh,  but  there  must  be,"  said  Maud, 
"  because  the  gentleman  who  was  here  yester- 
day afternoon  when  I  came  in,  went  out  by 
this  door." 

"  Well," answered  my  husband  laughing, 
"he  must  have  gone  through  the  wall  then, 
for  there  is  no  door  there,  and  that  is  an 
outside  wall,  and  the  door  would  show  on 
the  other  side,  even  if  it  were  marked  on 
this,  by  the  book-shelves.  He  might  have 
gone  out  by  that  French-window  which 
opens  on  the  piazza." 

Maud  said  nothing  more  at  the  time 
and  the  incident  might  have  been  forgot- 
ten if  my  husband  had  not  laughed  at  her 
about  it  that  day  at  dinner,  and  told  it  to 
me  as  a  good  joke.  She  herself,  joined  in 
the  laugh  about  it,  though  she  confessed 
that  she  had  been  so  positive  that  there 
must  be  a  door  there,  that  she  had  gone 
outside  and  felt  of  the  wall,  to  make  sure 
that  Dick  was  not  fooling  her. 

"  Mary,"  said  I,  to  the  servant  who  was 
waiting  upon  the  table,  "  who  was  it  called 
yesterday  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Sure,  no  one  called  yesterday,  mum," 
she  answerwed,  "  except  ould  Mrs.  Hickey, 
the  dressmaker." 

"But,  MissMallory  met  a  gentlemen  in 
the  parlor,"  I  said. 

"  Then  he  must  have  come  in  without 
ringing,  mum,  for  sorra  a  time  did*E  go  to 
the  door  except  to  let  in  ould  Mrs. 
Hickey." 


"  Perhaps  Maud  met  a  tramp,"  said  my 
husband,  mockingly. 

"No!"  Maud  insisted.  "He  seemed 
to  be  a  gentleman. 

Then  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 
But  a  few  days  later,  Maud  met  me  in  the 
hall  as  I  came  in  from  a  walk. 

"You  have  missed  a  visitor,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  received  him  in  your  stead  and  had 
a  most  pleasant  chat  with  him." 

"  Indeed  !  "  I  answered.  "  Who  was 
it?" 

"Mr.  Holbrooke." 

"  Holbrooke  !  I  don't  know  anyone  by 
that  name." 

"  Well,  that's  the  name  he  gave  me,  and 
he  must  have  known  you  for  sometime,  for 
he  spoke  of  the  changes  you  had  made  in 
this  house,  and  how  much  more  pleasant 
it  was  since  you  had  moved  in." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  some  friend  of  Dick's,"  I 
said,  "though  I  thought  I  knew  the  names 
of  everybody  in  the  village." 

"  And  oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  he  is  the  same  gentleman  who  was 
here  the  other  day,  and  whom  I  met  in 
the  library." 

"  Did  he  go  through  the  wall  this  time  ?  " 
I  asked  with  a  smile. 

"No,"  she  answered,  laughingly,  this 
time  the  glass  doors  leading  out  upon  the 
piazza  were  open,  and  he  went  out  through 
them,  just  before  you  came." 

We  agreed  to  ask  Dick  about  it  when  he 
got  home,  and  then  we  went  up  stairs  to 
examine  my  purchases,  for  I  had  been 
shopping  ;  but  unfortunately  we  forgot, 
and  when  Dick  came  home  never  thought 
to  ask  him  about  it,  and  the  matter  went 
clear  out  of  our  minds  for  a  day  or  two. 

Several  afternoons  later — I  had  let  the 
servants  go  out  for  the  afternoon,  and  the 
children  were  not  home, — Maud  and  I 
were  alone  in  the  house,  when  I  remem- 
bered that  I  wanted  to  match  some  worst- 
ed for  a  scarf  that  I  was  knitting  for  Dick. 
It  would  have  to  be  matched  while  there 
was  yet  daylight  to  see  by  and  as  there  was 
nobody  to  send  on  the  errand,  I  would 
have  to  do  it  myself.  So  leaving  Maud  in 
charge  of  the  house,  I  put  on  my  bonnet, 
and  went  down  to  the  village. 

I  was  detained  longer  than  I  expected 
and  as  I  hurried  back,  I  met  Dick  return- 
ing from  his  work.  We  walked  home 
together  and  met  Maud  at  the  door. 
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"Dick  has  just  been  telling  me,"  said  I, 
"that  it  was  very  rude  in  me  to  leave  my 
guest  alone,  so  now  I  publicly  beg  your 
pardon." 

She  laughed  as  she  answered,  "  Indeed 
I  did  not  miss  you,  for  Mr.  Holbrooke 
called  again  and  the  time  passed  very 
rapidly." 

"  Oh  Dick  !  "  I  exclaimed,  turning  to 
my  husband,  "Who  is  Mr.  Holbrooke?" 

"Is  it  a  conundrum  ?"  he  said.  "If  it 
is,  I  give  it  up." 

"Pshaw,  no!"  I  answered.  "He  is  a 
gentleman  who  has  called  here  twice  be- 
fore." 

"  I  used  to  go  to  school  with  a  fellow 
named  Holbrooke,"  said  Dick,  "and  he  is 
the  only  person  of  that  name  that  I  ever 
knew." 

"Then  it  must  be  he,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  If  it  is,  I  don't  know  what  he  is  doing 
here,"  Dick  continued,  "the  last  time  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  in  Europe.  He  was 
a  short,  fat,  dumpy  little  fellow." 

"Then  this  is  not  he,"  said  Maud,  "for 
this  Mr.  Holbrooke  is  tall  and  rather  slim. 
He  is  the  same  gentleman  that  I  met  in  the 
library,  the  day  after  I  arrived  here,"  she 
added  mischievously,  addressing  Dick. 

"  The  one  who  went  through  the  wall  ?" 
he  said. 

Maud  nodded  her  head  and  laughed. 

"  I  wonder  who  it  can  be?"  I  remarked. 

"  I  don't  know  anyone  in  the  village  by 
that  name,"  Dick  answered. 

"  But  he  said  he  knew  you.  Didn't  he  ?" 
I  said  appealing  to  Maud. 

"  I  think  he  said  he  knew  you  both," 
she  replied,  "  but  whoever  he  may  be  I 
am  sure  of  one  thing  about  him,  and  that 
is,  that  he  is  the  most  charming  conversa- 
tionalist that  I  ever  met." 

We  could  not  find  out  who  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke was  and  shortly  afterwards  Maud 
went  away  promising  to  repeat  her  visit 
before  long. 

We  often  wondered  who  the  mysterious 
visitor  could  have  been,  but  we  never  heard 
of  his  calling  again,  and  as  the  "  viewless 
footsteps,  continued  to  tramp  over  the 
house  despite  the  cats  and  rat-poison,  the 
fact  of  the  house  being  haunted  got  to  be 
a  joke  with  us,  and  we  fell  into  the  way  of 
calling  the  ghost,  "Mr.  Holbrooke."  Not 
that  we  ever  seriously  admitted  that  there 
was  a  ghost — oh  no  !     We  put  all  the 


noises  down  to  the  rats,  and  Dick  to  spur 
on  the  rising  generation  to  the  assistance  of 
the  cats,  followed  the  example  of  his 
Puritan  ancestors,  and  proclaimed  a  bounty 
of  five  cents  on  each  rat  caught,  the  tail  to 
be  exhibited  and  delivered  in  evidence. 

We  had  grown  so  used  to  hear  the 
children  call  a  rat,  "  Mr.  Holbrooke,"  that 
we  had  almost  ceased  to  remark  its  use  as 
a  nick  name  ;  but  when  Maud  came  to 
see  us  again,  after  a  year's  absence,  she 
was  surprised  when  one  of  the  children  en- 
tered the  room  where  we  were  breakfast- 
ing, and  with  something  strange  in  his 
hand,  exclaimed. 

"  Pa,  here's  a  Mr.  Holbrooke's  tail  an'I 
want  five  cents." 

Dick,  who  had  risen  somewhat  cross  that 
morning,  answered  rather  severely,  "  You 
shall  have  the  five  cents,  Bob,"  he  was  our 
third  son  named  Robert,  after  my  father, 
"  you  shall  have  the  five  cents,  Bob,but  you 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  bring  such  a 
thing  as  that  into  the  room  while  we  are  at 
breakfast." 

Although,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  that 
Dick  might  have  spoken  more  amiably,  yet 
Bob  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  he  spoiled  Maud's  breakfast  for 
I  noticed  that  she  ate  very  little  afterwards. 

However  that  may  be,  she  looked  up 
with  surprise  and  said,  "  What  is  it,Bob?" 

"  Mr.  Holbrooke's  tail,"  he  answered. 

"What  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

Of  course  we  had  then  to  tell  her  the 
whole  story  of  the  nickname,  at  which  she 
laughed,  though  I  thought  not  quite  as 
heartily  as  she  might  have  done. 

"  But  did  you  never  find  out  who  Mr. 
Holbrooke  was?"  she  asked. 

"Never,"  I  answered. 

"  I  made  some  enquiries  in  the  village," 
said  Dick,  "but  nobody  knew  anything 
about  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Maud,  "  I  only  know  that 
he  was  the  most  interesting  man  I  ever 
met." 

That  evening  there  was  a  concert  at  the 
town-hall,  and  we  had  counted  on  Maud's 
going  with  us  to  it,  but  when  the  time  came, 
she  had  a  slight  head-ache,  and  Dick  and 
myself  and  the  children  went  off  by  our- 
selves leaving  her  alone  in  the  house.  I 
offered  to  stay  with  her  but  she  scorned 
the  idea,  and  said  she  would  amuse  her- 
self until  we  got  back. 
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The  concert  was  over  about  half-past 
nine,  and  when  we  got  home  we  found 
Maud  sitting  up  for  us. 

Now  it  was  my  custom  to  go  up,  too,  with 
Maud  to  her  room,  when  she  retired  for 
the  night,  and  there  talk  over  the  events  of 
the  day  with  her,  and  this  night  was  no 
exception. 

"  Helen,"  said  Maud  to  me  as  we  were 
sitting  in  front  of  the  fire  in  her  room, — 
I  do  not  think  I  have  told  my  name  before, 
but  it  is  Helen — "  Helen,  Mr.  Holbrooke 
called  to-night." 

"  Mr.  Holbrooke  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "You 
mean  that  you  heard  a  rat  ?  " 

"  No,  I  mean  the  real  Mr.  Holbrooke. 
He  was  in  the  library  when  I  went  in  there 
after  you  had  gone,  and  he  went  away  just 
before  you  came  home." 

"There  is  something  extraordinary 
about  him,"  I  remarked,  "  that  he  should 
always  come  when  we  are  away  and  leave 
just  before  we  return,  and  that  you  should 
be  the  only  one  to  see  him  " 

"  I  asked  him  to-night,"  said  Maud, 
"  who  he  was.  But  he  only  said  that  he 
was  an  old  friend  of  yours  and  Dick's. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have  continued 
to  talk  to  him,"  she  added  after  a  short 
pause,  "  if  it  had  not  been  that  his  whole 
manner  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  be- 
sides, I  did  not  like  to  ask  him  to  leave 
the  house  nor  did  I  wish  to  leave  him 
alone." 

"  I  have  never  thought  to  ask  you  what 
he  looks  like.    Describe  him  to  me." 

She  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  with  a  fan 
raised  between  her  face  and  the  glow  of 
the  fire,  and  her  small  slippered  foot  beat 
lightly  upon  the  brass  fender.  I  thought 
as  I  looked  at  her  that  I  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  beautiful,  and  I  wondered  why 
she  had  never  fallen  in  love.  She  was  an 
heiress,  and  such  always  receive  plenty  of 
offers,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
pretty  ;  as  Maud  was. 

She  spoke  at  last,  saying  slowly  and 
meditatively,  "  I  can  scarcely  describe 
him.  He  is  tall,  for  I  remembered  that 
he  reached  down  a  book  from  a  high  shelf 
without  mounting  the  ladder,  and  he  trod 
like  a  man  of  medium  weight.  His  voice 
I  remember  particularly.  It  is  low  and 
sad,  but  wonderfully  sweet  and  clear,  and 
distinct.  I  recall  now  that  while  he  was 
speaking  I  noticed  the  sound  of  the  dead 


leaves  rustling  about  the  piazza  and  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees  ;  I  noticed  these  sounds  be- 
cause they  seemed  to  be  so  strangely 
in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
blending  with  it,  as  it  were,  and  yet  not 
drowning  it,  for  I  would  hear  each  word 
that  he  said. 

"There  is  something  misty  and  uncer- 
tain about  my  recollection  of  him — of  all 
except  his  voice.  I  remember  that  clearly 
— so  clearly,  indeed,  that  I  seem  to  hear 
it  now." 

Strange  !  Just  as  Maud  said  this  I  had 
that  kind  of  uncomfortable,  intuitive  feel- 
ing that  somebody  else,  or  something 
strange  was  in  the  room,  and  her  words 
startled  me  not  a  little.  It  was,  of  course, 
only  imagination. 

"  I  really  think  that  we  ought  to  tell 
Dick  about  it,"  I  said,  and  I  looked  at 
Maud  as  I  spoke.  There  was  something 
in  her  appearance,  some  expression  of  her 
countenance  as  seen  in  the  nickering  fire- 
light, that  caused  me  to  exclaim  hastily  : 
"  Maud,  I  believe  you  really  like  him  !" 

She  blushed,  but  said  nothing. 

"  It  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  I  ever 
heard  of,"  I  exclaimed.  "You  are  the 
last  person  in  the  world  of  whom  I  should 
expect  such  a  thing — you  who  always 
insist  on  knowing  people's  antecedents 
before  you  will  be  more  than  barely  polite 
to  them — to  fall  in  love  with  a  stranger 
about  whom  you  know  nothing  !  " 

"Oh,"  she  answered  quickly,  "I'm  not 
by  any  means  in  love  with  him,  but  he  is  < 
really  the  most  interesting  man  I  ever  met. 
You  and  I,  Helen,"  she  continued,  giving 
a  fond  turn  of  her  head  in  my  direction, 
"  used  to  have  no  secrets  from  each  other 
when  we  were  schoolmates  together,  so  I 
do  not  mind  telling  you  as  much  as  that 
— that  he  is  the  most  fascinating  conversa- 
tionalist that  I  have  ever  listened  to — and  I 
don't  see  how  he  can  be  such  an  entire 
stranger,  for  he  knew  about  Dick's  books, 
and  when  he  wanted  to  refer  to  something 
in  one  of  them  he  went  right  to  the  place 
where  it  was  upon  the  shelf.  I  fancy  that 
even  you,  sober-minded,  matter-of-fact 
Helen,  would  be  entranced  by  the  low, 
sweet  tones  of  his  voice,  and  would  some- 
times wonder,  as  I  have,  whether  anyone 
really  was  talking,  or  whether  it  was  all  a 
dream  of  my  heart." 
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"  Well,"  I  thought  to  myself  after  I  left 
Maud,  "  it's  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
I  ever  heard  of;"  and  when  I  told  Dick 
about  such  parts  of  it  as  I  could,  without 
betraying  confidences,  he  thought  so  too. 

"But  whoever  it  is,"  he  said,  "I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  people  coming  into  the 
house  without  any  of  the  family  seeing 
them,  and  the  next  time  that  we  go  out,  I 
will  have  the  house  watched." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  all  the  windows  and 
outer  doors  are  locked  to-night?  "I  queried, 
"for  perhaps  Mr.  Holbrooke  might  come 
back  while  we  are  asleep,  and  though  we 
have  not  much  to  steal,  he  might  carry  off 
the  spoons  and  forks,  and  perhaps,  some 
of  the  books." 

"  Yes,  I  locked  the  front  door  and  fas- 
tened the  blinds  and  windows  before  I 
came  up  stairs  ;  and  that  reminds  me  :  I 
wish  you  would  tell  the  children  that  when 
they  take  books  from  the- shelves,  they  must 
put  them  back  in  their  places,  and  not 
leave  them  on  the  desk  as  they  have  been 
doing  lately.  I  had  to  put  up  two  or  three 
to-night." 

"I  wiil  speak  to  them  in  the  morning," 
I  replied.  "Iam  astonished  that  they 
should  do  so  after  the  number  of  times 
that  they  have  been  told  not  to." 

The  house  came  very  nearly  burning 
down  that  night.  Dick  and  I  were  both 
asleep,  when  we  were  aroused  by  a  knock- 
ing on  our  door.  We  were  both  awake 
immediately. 

"Who's  there?"  Dick  called  out. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Dick  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  opened  the  door.  No  one 
was  there,  but  there  wat  a  very  distinct 
odor  of  something  burning. 

"There  isn't  anyone  here,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  but  there  is  something  a-fire  somewhere. 
Don't  you  smell  it  ?  " 

I  did  smell  it, — so  very  distinctly,  in- 
deed, that  I  was  up  before  he  had  finished 
speaking,  and  while  he  hastily  slipped  on 
his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  I  lighted  a 
candle,  which  he  took  and  went  down  stairs. 
I  followed  him  as  soon  as  I  could. 

We  soon  found  out  what  had  happened  ; 
a  coal  had  snapped  out  of  the  library  fire, 
upon  the  rug,  and  was  burning  a  hole 
through  it  and  into  the  floor.  A  couple  of 
pitchers  of  water  readily  extinguished  it, 
but  if  we  had  not  discovered  it  when  we 


did,  it  would  have  spread  until  the  whole 
house  had  become  a-fire. 

The  rug  was  spoilt,  however,  and  I  told 
Dick  that  he  had  been  very  careless  in 
forgetting  to  put  the  fender  up  before 
going  to  bed. 

"But  I  did  put  it  up,"  he  said,  "and 
besides  that,  I  shut  the  door  behind  me, 
and  it  was  open  when  I  came  down  stairs  ; 
and  more  than  that,"  he  continued,  "before 
I  left,  I  put  all  the  books  that  were  on  my 
desk,  back  into  the  shelves,  and  yet  there 
is  one  there  now,  opened." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
pointed,  and  saw  a  book,  opened  and 
turned  face  upward.  It  always  made  Dick 
angry  to  find  books  left  in  that  way,  and 
the  children  had  been  carefully  brought 
up  never  to  leave  them  so. 

"  Someone  was  here  reading,"  said  Dick, 
"  when  they  saw  the  fire  and  came  and 
knocked  at  our  door." 

"Who  could  it  have  been,"  I  remarked, 
"  and  why  did  not  they  put  the  fire  out?  " 

"  Those  are  two  questions  that  will  have 
to  be  answered  to-morrow,"  Dick  replied, 
as  he  shut  the  book  and  put  it  back  into 
the  book-case.  "  One  of  the  children  or 
the  servants,  I  suppose,  or  perhaps  Maud." 

"  Maud  would  not  have  been  reading, 
and  surely  she  would  have  put  the  fire  out," 
I  said,  "  but  possibly  one  of  the  children 
or  the  servants  might  have  been  frightened 
and  run  away  after  waking  us." 

As  we  passed  Maud's  room  on  our  way 
back,  her  door  opened  and  she  put  her 
head  out,  asking  : 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

We  told  her. 

"/haven't  been  down  stairs,"  she  said, 
"  I  was  fast  asleep  when  someone  knocked 
at  my  door  ;  and  when  I  came  out,  I  heard 
you  going  down  stairs,  smelt  the  fire,  and 
supposed  you  had  knocked." 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  "I've  locked  the 
library  door  and  got  the  key  in  my  pocket, 
and  whoever  it  was,  he  can't  repeat  the 
freak  to-night." 

But  the  next  day,  although  we  questioned 
the  servants  about  it,  they  all  denied  hav- 
ing been  there.  So  the  matter  remained 
a  mystery. 

The  night  before  Maud  left  she  said  to 
me  : 

"Helen,  I  met  Mr.  Holbrooke  again 
to-day,  and  he  behaved  very  queerly  ;  and 
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his  conduct  was  so  different  from  what  it 
had  been  before.  He  talked  strangely 
about  spiritual  affinities  and  spiritual  life  ; 
but  he  grew  very  strange  when  he  begged 
me  not  to  go  away  yet." 

"  You  know,"  I  interrupted,  "  that  we 
all  wish  you  to  stay." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  said,  "  but,  of  course, 
I  must  go  home  sometime.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  Mr.  Holbrooke  bad  some 
special  reason  for  wishing  me  not  to  go ; 
as  if  he  wished  to  warn  me  that  some 
harm  would  follow  if  I  went.  And  yet 
what  he  said,  though  very  passionate  and 
earnest,  was  vague  and  indefinite.  Then 
suddenly  he  rose  and  went  away,  and 
almost  immediately  one  of  the  children 
came  in." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  I,  "but  what 
with  him,  and  the  fire,  and  Dick's  books 
being  left  about  by  nobody,  and  the  way 
the  rats  run  over  the  house,  I  confess  I 
have  almost  given  up  wondering." 

Maud  left  us  the  next  day  promising  to 
come  back  soon,  but  alas,  before  nightfall, 
there  came  rumors  of  a  terrible  railroad 
accident,  and  before  we  slept  we  knew 
that  the  train  she  was  in  had  been  derailed 
and  thrown  down  an  embankment,  and 
that  Maud  was  among  the  killed.  We 
grieved  deeply  for  her,  for  we  all  loved 
her  very  much. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  her  sad 
death  that  I  was  sitting  in  the  parlor,  and, 
wishing  to  look  up  a  quotation  from 
Wordsworth,  asked  Bob  to  go  out  into  the 
library  and  bring  me  the  book.  He  went 
•like  an  obedient  child,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  remarked,  as  he  handed  me  the 
volume,  "It's  all  spotted." 

I  confess  that  I  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  his  remark  (though  I  remembered 
it  afterwards),  especially  as  when  I  took 
the  book  I  noticed  no  spots  upon  its 
pages.  But  before  retiring,  the  children 
having  gone  off  to  bed,  I  asked  Dick  to 
put  the  book  back  in  its  place.  He  took 
it  into  the  library,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  again  with  it  in  his  hands,  re- 
marking as  Ije  entered  the  room  : 

"  Helen,  do  you  know  how  this  book 
was  spotted  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  notice  any  spots  on  it,"  I 
replied  ;  and  then,  remembering,  I  added, 
"though  I  believe  Bob  said  something  of 
the  sort  when  he  brought  it  to  me," 


As  I  spoke  I  reached  out  my  hand  for 
the  book,  took  it  and  opened  it — as  far  as 
I  could  see  the  pages  were  as  clean  as 
ever. 

"  I  don't  see  any  spots,"  I  said. 

"That's  the  funny  part  of  it,"  said  Dick. 
"  I  could  see  them  in  the  library  where  it 
was  dark,  but  when  I  brought  it  into  the 
light  of  the  hall  lamp  the  spots  disap- 
peared. If  you  go  into  the  library  you  will 
see  them." 

I  went  into  the  library  and  sure  enough 
I  saw,  sprinkled  as  it  were  upon  the  page, 
minute  dots  of  faint,  flickering,  pulsating 
light.  They  were  very  small — hardly 
larger  than  holes  made  with  the  point  of  a 
needle,  and  seemed  to  fade  away  as  they 
were  brought  to  the  light.  We  turned 
over  another  page,  and  found  that  it,  too, 
was  stained  in  the  same  manner  ;  in  fact, 
most  of  the  book  seemed  to  be  thus 
marked. 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it," 
said  Dick.  "  I  never  heard  before  of  a 
book  being  '  foxed  '  in  that  manner  ! " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  something  in  the  paper?  " 
I  said. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out," 
Dick  answered — anything  connected  with 
book-lore  interests  him — "  but  I  don't  see 
how  we  can.  We  can't  see  the  paper  in 
the  dark,  and  we  can't  see  the  spots  in  the 
light." 

"  Suppose  you  mark  the  spots  and  then 
take  the  book  back  into  the  other  room," 
I  suggested. 

"  The  very  thing  ! "  he  exclaimed,  taking 
the  book  and  marking  part  of  a  page  with 
his  pencil.  Then  he  took  the  book  into 
the  parlor,  but  though  we  held  the  paper 
up  to  the  light  and  looked  at  it  in  every 
possible  way,  we  could  not  discover  that 
its  texture  was  not  uniform  throughout. 

"  There  is  another  queer  thing  about 
it,"  said  Dick,  at  last,  "it  is  not  stained 
in  the  random,  blotchy  way  that  book-men 
called  'foxed'  but  every  dot  seems  to  be 
placed  beneath  a  letter,  thus  ;  "  he  con- 
tinued reading,  "  'n-e-v-e-r — '" 

"Why  that  spells  '  never  "Ml  exclaimed 
interrupting  him. 

We  glanced  at  each  other  with  looks  of 
strange  surprise.  After  a  few  minutes' 
pause  in  which  no  word  was  spoken,  he 
began  to  read  again  ; 

" '  N-e-v-e-r-m-o-r-e-c-a-n-i-d-i-s.' " 
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"'Never  more  can  I  dis — '"  I  re- 
peated. 

"  I  have  marked  no  more,"  said  Dick, 
"  but  surely,  Helen,  this  book  contains 
a  message  or  confession  of  some  kind ; 
perhaps  from  its  former  owner  !  " 

"  Go  and  mark  more,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Let  us  see  if  there  is  a  beginning  or  an 
end.  Begin  at  the  first  page  and  mark  on 
toward  the  back." 

Dick  went  out  of  the  room  and  I  was 
left  alone.  I  heard  the  library  door  close 
behind  him.  It  seemed  a  long,  long  time 
before  he  came  back,  and  once  or  twice 
in  my  impatience  I  half  started  to  go  to 
him. 

At  last  he  returned. 

"  I  have  marked  the  first  ten  pages," 
he  said,  that  will  be  enough  for  this 
evening  as  we  cannot  read  the  whole  book 
through  in  one  night." 

I  took  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  wrote  as  my  husband  read. 

Alas !  How  little  we  had  anticipated 
what  followed,  for  this  is  what  I  wrote  : 

"  My  dear  Helen  and  Dick  :  I,  your 
old  friend  Maud,  am  permitted  for  this 
once  to  communicate  with  you.  Only 
this  once ;  and  perhaps  my  attempt  will 
fail,  and  you  will  not  receive  this  message ; 
but  Mr.  Holbrooke,  who  is  by  my  side, 
has  advised  me  to  make  use  of  this  volume 
which  he  says  you  most  frequently  use. 
In  this  state  in  which  we  both  now  are, 
he  has  been  for  a  long  while  past,  and  he 
has  lived  here  in  this  house  for  many 
years,  hearing  and  seeing  and  loving  you 
all,  and  often  trying  to  communicate  with 
you,  even  as  I  do  now.  He  it  was  that 
left  those  books  about,  each  with. a  message 
to  you  that  you  never  saw.  He  it  was 
that  caused  the  coal  to  leap  from  the  fire 
that  you  might  find  the  book  that  he  had 
marked,  open  in  the  dark.  I  pray  that  I 
may  not  fail  now,  as  he  has  failed  before. 
To-night  he  and  I  go  hence,  but  ere  I  go, 
I  leave  this  message  for  you,  for  there  will 
come  a  time  when — ," 

The  pages  which  Dick  had  marked  were 
finished,  and  as  he  read  the  last  letter  I 
laid  down  my  head  upon  the  table  and 
burst  into  a  tempest  of  sobs. 

"  Helen  !  Dear  Helen  !"  exclaimed  Dick, 
coming  to  my  side,  "  I  was  wrong  to  allow 
you  to  transcribe  such  a  message.  Be 
strong,  Helen  !  Be  strong  !  " 


Gradually  I  sobbed  less  violently,  and 
as  I  grew  more  quiet,  I  exclaimed  :  "  Go, 
mark  more,  and  let  us  hear  all  of  this 
strange  message  from  behind  the  gates  of 
Death  !  " 

"  Not  to-night,  dear,"  Dick  answered 
firmly,  "  to-morrow  when  a  new  day  has 
dawned,  and  you  are  stronger — but  not 
to-night." 

I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep,  and  Dick  did 
not  leave  me.  Once  or  twice  during  the 
night,  I  woke  crying  like  a  frightened  child, 
but  each  time  he  soothed  me  to  sleep 
again. 

But  on  the  morrow,  when  we  tried  to 
read  the  book  again,  the  faint,  tremulous, 
glowing  spots  had  faded  away,  and  though 
we  darkened  the  room — and  though  when 
night  fell  again— we  tried  to  find  them 
once  more,  they  were  gone — never  to 
return.  How  long  they  had  been  there — 
how  soon  after  they  were  written  we  had 
seen  them,  we  never  knew.  They  were 
gone  ! 

Oh,  fatal  weakness  of  my  heart,  sur- 
charged with  awe  and  grief  !  But  for  it 
the  whole  of  that  strange  message  from  the 
spirit -world  might  have  been  ours.  If  we 
could  only  have  known  that  then  and  then 
only,  could  that  message  be  delivered  and 
received !  But  now,  not  until  our  spirits 
flee  from  their  frail  tenements  of  clay  can 
we  hear  the  rest  of  that  weird,  loving  mes- 
sage. 

But  while  I  live  I  shall  treasure  beyond 
all  earthly  price  that  one  small  book  and 
those  sheets  of  paper,  whereon  I  wrote 
those  few— too  few — fond  words. 

We  never  told  the  children,'"and  as  the 
noises  around  the  house  ceased  after  that 
memorable  night,  they  soon  forgot  about 
them.  But  Dick  and  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  the  sounds  were. 

What  was  it  that  Maud  had  seen  and 
talked  with — whose  voice  was  so  low  and 
clear  that  she  had  sometimes  thought  it 
only  an  echo  in  her  heart  ?  What  was  it 
that  had  appeared  to  her,  and  her  only, 
and,  at  the  last,  striven  to  give  her  warning 
of  her  coming  death  ?  » 

Who — what — was  Mr.  Holbrooke  ? 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MAN'S  INGRATITUDE. 

When  Erolt  had  polished  and  prepared 
this  tale,  he  confided  it  to  the  post,  di- 
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rected  to  the  Harpers,  and  prepared  to 
wait  with  what  resignation  he  could  sum- 
mon, until  he  should  learn  its  fate. 

But  ere  that  day  came  his  funds  ran 
lower  and  lower,  until  he  found  himself 
with  his  last  dollar  in  his  pocket.  It  was 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done 
or  he  would  starve. 

In  those  days,  which,  as  he  looks  back 
upon  them  now,  he  mentally  designated 
the  days  of  his  prosperity.  He  had  loaned 
small  sums  of  money  to  needy  friends. 
Now,  in  his  own  poverty,  he  recalled  this 
circumstance,  and  looked  up  the  promi- 
sory  notes  which  they  had  given  him  on 
those  occasions.  Those  notes  he  found 
among  his  papers,  and,  taking  them  out, 
he  determined  to  hunt  up  their  makers, 
and  see  if  he  could  not  get  them  to  pay 
something,  at  least,  upon  them.  Ere  he 
departed  on  this  errand,  he  glanced  over 
the  manuscripts  which  his  pen  had  written 
during  the  past.  There  was  quite  a  pile 
of  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  periodicals  of  which  he  could 
hear  had  at  that  time  some  story  of  his  for 
their  subscriptions,  but  he  remembered 
that  the  Independent  had  no  tale  of  his  just 
then,  and  he  determined  to  leave  a  manu- 
script at  the  office  as  he  passed  by.  So 
he  folded  up  one  that  he  thought  might 
meet  the  approval  of  that  journal,  and 
started  upon  his  drumming  tour. 

For  weeks  past  he  had  kept  closely  con- 
fined to  the  house,  studiously  writing,  and 
had  not  been  down  town  all  that  time. 
But  now,  as  he  passed  through  the  familiar 
streets  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  and 
mingled  with  the  hurrying  crowd,  all 
intent  upon  business,  as  he  had  once  been, 
he  felt  like  a  man  who  revisits  his  old 
home,  and  finds  it  peopled  with  strangers. 
In  all  the  passing  crowds  there  was  not 
one  person  who  knew  him.  He  saw  faces 
that  he  remembered,  but  they  either  passed 
him  by  without  recognition,  or  looked 
curiously  and  coldly  at  him,  as  if  to  won- 
der at  his  reappearance. 

He  left  his  manuscript  at  the  office  of 
the  Independent,  and  then  wended  his  way 
to  Rui  street,  where  he  knew  that  Roder- 
ick Black,  the  man  whom  he  had  once 
befriended,  had  his  office.  He  found  the 
place,  mounted  the  stairs  and  entered  the 
man's  office.  Black  looked  up  from  his 
writing,  and,  seeing  who  his  visitor  was, 


rose  and  greeted  him  with  apparent  cordi- 
ality. But  when  Erolt  stated  his  errand, 
his  debtor's  manner  changed. 

"Indeed,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  the 
money  to  take  that  note  up  now,  but  next 
week  I  hope  to  have  some,  and  I  will  try 
to  pay  it  then." 

"But  I  do  not  ask  you  for  all  of  it," 
Arthur  replied,  "  if  you  could  let  me  have 
part — even  if  it  is  only  a  few  dollars — I 
should  be  glad. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  Black  said,  putting  his 
hand  into  his  vest  pocket  and  pulling  out 
a  few  loose  coins,  perhaps  amounting  in 
all  to  half  a  dollar,  "  that  is  all  the  money 
that  I  have."  He  selected  two  ten  cent 
pieces  and  laid  them  on  the  desk,  con- 
tinuing :  "  That  is  all  that  I  can  spare. 
If  you  will  take  them,  you  are  welcome." 

Erolt  felt  insulted  by  the  man's  action. 

"  No  !  "  he  said  ;  "  I  came  to  get  this 
note  paid,  not  to  receive  a  pittance  of 
twenty  cents  ! " 

"Well,  it  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  you 
now,"  Black  said  coolly,  as  he  put  the  coin 
back  into  his  pocket ;  "the  best  I  can  do 
for  you  until  next  week.  You  will  have  to 
wait  until  next  week." 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  badly  I  needed 
this  money,  you  would  get  it  for  me," 
Erolt  pleaded.  "  I  cannot  carry  this  loan 
any  longer.  It  is  but  a  few  dollars  which  I 
really  need,  and  you  might  get  some  of 
your  friends  to  lend  you  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  me." 

"If  you  do  not  want  to  wait,  you  can 
sue  me  for  it,"  Black  rejoined  carelessly. 
"  I  have  told  you  I  will  try  to  pay  it  next 
week,  and  that  is  all  that  I  can  do.  I 
have  an  appointment  to  keep ;  you  must 
excuse  me  now." 

With  a  heavy,  indignant  heart,  Erolt 
wended  his  way  to  Front  street,  but  his 
debtor,  who  had  an  office  there,  was  out, 
and  no  one  knew  when  he  would  return. 
So  Erolt  went  from  one  to  another  until  it 
was  five  o'clock,  and  most  of  the  offices 
were  closed. 

He  was  tired  and  heavy-hearted  as  he 
turned  to  go  up  town,  but  he  felt  that  he 
was  too  poor  to  spend  five  cents  for  fare 
in  a  horse-car,  and  that  he  must  walk.  He 
felt  faint  and  weak,  for  he  had  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  that  day,  thinking  that  when  he 
received  his  money  from  his  creditors  he 
would    buy   a   lunch.    But    as   he  had 
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received  no  money,  he   got   no  lunch. 

Upon  Third  avenue  near  Fourteenth 
street,  he  knew  that  there  was  a  restaurant 
where  a  regular  dinner  was  given  for  the 
small  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  stop  there  and 
dine. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  cases  of 
Randolph  and  Erolt  were  set  for  trial. 
Erolt  looked  confidently  forward  to  that 
event.  Knowing  that  he  was  innocent  he 
confidently  expected  a  verdict,  which  would 
free  him  from  all  blame,  and  he  felt  that 
once  more  a  free  man  with  his  innocence 
established  he  could  face  the  world  better 
and  more  bravely.  But  when  the  day  of 
trial  came  the  United  States  District  At- 
torney rose  and  announced  that  he  could 
do  nothing  but  entered  a  nolle  prosequi, 
and  so  Randolph  and  Erolt  were  dis- 
charged. 

Somes  Temple  was  in  the  court-room, 
when  the  Judge  made  this  announcement, 
and  seizing  Erolt  by  the  hand  he  warmly 
exclaimed  : 

"  Erolt  let  me  congratulate  you  !  Now 
will  you  let  me  help  you  ?" 

Erolt  smiled  sadly  upon  him  as  he  an- 
swered, "  No,  Somes.  I  must  fight  my 
battle  alone." 

"  Nonsense,"  Somes  cried,  "You  must 
at  least  let  me  lend  you  enough  to  live  on 
until  you  get  a  fresh  start.  You  can  pay 
it  back  when  you  get  rich." 

"  I  thank  you,  Somes,"  Erolt  replied, 
'  perhaps  some  day  I  may  call  upon  you 
to  do  so." 

When  Arthur  Erolt  walked  from  the 
court-house  after  his  dismissal  his  thoughts 
were  very  bitter.  The  assurance  of  his 
own  innocence  and  integrity,  and  the  hope 
that  a  fair  trial  would  proclaim  that  inno- 
cence to  the  world  had  buoyed  him  up 
during  the  long  months  of  waiting.  But 
now  that  there  was  to  be  no  trial — now  that 
a  nolle  prosequi  had  been  entered  because 
the  detectives  had  failed  to  find  new  evi- 
dence, he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  fully 
cleared  of  the  foul  accusation,  so  wrong- 
fully cast  upon  him. 

As  he  thought  over  the  wrongs  that  night 
in  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  his  garret 
room,  he  wondered  what  was  left  for  him 
to  live  for.  Father  and  mother  were  both 
dead.    Love  could  not  abide  with  poverty. 

His  friends,  ah  his  few  friends  that  had 


stuck  to  him  after  his  father's  death  had 
been  driven  away  by  his  misfortune.  No  ! 
Not  all !  Somes  Temple  remained,  and 
at  the  thought  of  him  a  smile  came  over 
Erolt's  face,  a  smile  of  love  and  gratitude 
that  for  a  moment  glorified  it. 

"  Ah,  Somes — Somes  !  "  he  sighed, 
"  surely  our  Saviour  must  have  been  such 
a  man  as  you — ever  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  in  trouble.  To  requite 
your  kindness  is  the  one  sole  hope  of  my 
life  now.  Your  friendship  is  the  one  sole 
thing  that  makes  life  worth  living." 

And  the  man  whose  eyes  had  been  dry 
when  the  love  of  his  life  had  been  blighted 
shed  tears  of  gratitude  as  he  thought  of 
his  friend. 

"Somes,"  he  cried,  and  stretched  out 
his  arms  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  gratitude. 
'  Somes,  oh,  Somes  !  Would  that  I  might 
lay  down  my  life  for  you  !  " 

During  the  following  days  Erolt  looked 
in  vain  for  a  favorable  answer  to  one  of 
his  stories,  but  none  came.  The  mail, 
indeed,  brought  him  a  letter,  but  it  was 
only  a  returned  manuscript  with  the 
printed  slip  refusing  it.  Again,  therefore, 
he  turned  his  footsteps  down  town,  and 
again  returned  without  having  collected  a 
cent.  Two  more  days  passed  and  the 
dollar  had  melted  away  into  nothingness. 

What  could  he  do  now  ?  Nothing  but 
pawn  something  that  he  had,  or  else  bor- 
row. He  shrank  from  doing  either,  and 
passed  one  day  without  eating.  But  his 
pride  must  yield  to  hunger.  He  could 
not  borrow,  therefore  he  must  pawn. 

One  by  one  the  few  articles  that  he  still 
owned  were  left  in  the  jaws  of  those  de- 
vouring monsters  who  thrive  beneath  the 
three  golden  balls,  for  Erolt  had  thus  to 
raise  money  to  pay  for  his  room-rent  as 
well  as  for  the  modest  sum  which  he  spent 
for  food.  Twenty-five  cents — one  meal — 
a  day  was  all  that  he  allowed  himself  for 
the  latter  purpose. 

Yet  still  he  continued  bravely  at  his 
literary  work,  though  ill-fortune  still  pur- 
sued him,  and  he  sold  never  a  manuscript. 
Sometimes  he  thought  of  borrowing.  He 
knew  Somes  would  gladly  lend  him 
enough  to  live  upon ;  he  thought  that  even 
Randolph,  poor  as  he  was,  would  let  him 
have  a  little  money.  Yet  he  shrank  from 
asking  a  loan  from  them  because  he  could 
not  see  his  way  clear  to  repay  it. 
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Yes,  that  was  the  real  reason  for  his 
failure  to  borrow  money  which  Somes 
would  gladly  have  lent  to  him — he  had 
lost  hope.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  would 
be  doing  wrong  to  his  friend  to  borrow 
what  he  could  never  repay.  He  loved 
Somes  too  well  to  wrong  him  thus.  Be- 
sides, such  loans  would  have  seemed 
to  him  to  be  gifts,  and  he  was  too  proud 
to  beg. 

At  length  when  he  found  himself  re- 
duced to  sore  straights,  he  determined  to 
seek  for  work,  however  humble.  He  went 
around  to  his  former  friends  and  asked  for 
employment.  Some  dismissed  him  curtly, 
some  promised  to  think  about  it,  none 
gave  him  a  position,  nor  did  he  ever  hear 
from  them  again  about  his  application. 
He  did  not  go  to  Somes,  some  strange 
(foolish,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so)  pride 
kept  him  from  asking  aid  of  the  very  man 
who  would  have  aided  him. 

Erolt's  judgment  was,  in  truth  gradually 
being  stunned  by  the  sucessive  blows  of 
misfortune.  They  had  fallen  so  thickly 
and  heavily  upon  him  that  the  strength 
which  at  first  had  upheld  him  against  them, 
was  giving  way.  He  had  no  counsellor  to 
cheer  and  comfort  him.  His  was  not  a 
nature  which  could  willingly  unburden  its 
woes  to  others.  When  he  suffered  he  must 
suffer  alone.  He  must  shut  his  own  grief 
in  his  heart,  and  there  in  silence  let  it  eat 
out  his  life. 

Happier  far  would  he  have  been  had  he 
possessed  a  temperament  which  would 
have  let  him  share  his  sorrows  with  a  friend  ; 
happier  far,  could  he  but  have  invoked  the 
sympathy  of  true  frendship.  But  men  can- 
not go  against  their  natures  and  this  trait 
of  Erolt's, — this  trait  of  hiding  one's  sorrow 
in  one's  own  heart, — this  trait  of  suffering 
silently  and  alone,  was  one  which  he  had 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  and 
was  interwoven  and  intertwined  with  his 
very  being. 

Sad  and  much  to  be  pitied  are  such 
men.  Sad  and  much  to  be  pitied,  was 
Arthur  Erolt.  He  was  young,  ready, 
willing,  yes  eager,  to  work,  and  yet  he  was 
gradually  starving.  What  could  he  do, 
he  could  not  dig,  he  was  ashamed  to  beg. 
There  was  no  chance  of  his  starting  anew 
in  life.  The  future  seemed  darker  as  the 
days  passed  by.    The  broken  heart  was 


bleeding  slowly  to  death,  under  the  load  of 
misfortune  heaped  upon  it. 

For  him  the  world  had  no  kindly  glance, 
no  sweet  compassion.  Relentlessly  and 
cruelly  it  hustled  him  to  one  side  for  he 
was  poor,  and  poverty  is  the  one  crime 
which  the  world  never  pardons. 

Where  do  the  poor  of  our  cities  live  ? 
Not  in  humble  cottages,  surrounded  by 
green  meadows,  and  by  shady  lands,  run- 
ning past  their  doors,  but  in  high  brick 
tenements  fronting  on  dirty  streets,  in 
blocks  of  noisome,  pestilential  houses — 
squalor  and  filth  all  about. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  man  of 
Arthur  Erolt's  nature,  a  man  of  his  blame- 
lessness  of  life,  of  his  descent,  of  his  purity 
of  character,  could  ever  have  descended 
so  low!  And  yet  it  was  these  very  traits 
that  now  fought  against  him,  in  his  sore 
struggles  with  the  world.  If  he  had  but 
consented  to  throw  them  aside,  and  be 
dishonest,  his  purse  would  have  been  well- 
filled,  his  name  would  have  been  widely 
known,  and  his  home  would  have  been 
where  those  rich  in  the  world's  goods  live. 

Where  would  God  live  if  he  came  to 
earth  to-day?  Not  in  the  brown  stone 
mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue ;  not  in  the 
lordly  homes  that  dot  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  or  the  dainty  cottages  that  lie 
so  peacefully  around  country  towns  ;  but 
amid  the  misery  of  the  tenement-house, 
amid  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  amid  the 
starvelings  and  the  criminals;  for  God 
himself  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  great 
crime  of  Poverty — and  the  world  would 
have  punished  Him  even  as  it  punished 
Arthur  Erolt. 

In  vain  did  Arthur  Erolt  strive  to  mend 
his  circumstances.  Though  he  was  willing 
to  work  he  could  get  no  work  to  do. 
Naturally  not  robust,  the  months  of  priva- 
tion which  he  had  undergone  had  weak- 
ened his  frame  so  that  he  could  not  even 
get  work  as  a  laborer  to  sweep  the  streets. 
The  original  room  which  he  had  hired 
had  soon  proved  too  expensive  for  him, 
and  he  had  left  it  and  taken  another  less 
comfortably  furnished,  but  oh,  so  much 
cheaper.  The  rent  of  that  was  in  turn 
more  than  he  could  afford,  and  he  left  it 
to  take  one  cheaper  still.  And  so  month 
after  month  he  went  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, leaving  the  homes  of  the  rich  further 
and  further  away,  and  coming  nearer  and 
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nearer  to  the  precincts  of  the  very  poor. 
He  had  not  cared  how  meagre  the  fur- 
nishing of  his  room  might  be — a  bed,  a 
chair  and  a  table  was  all  he  asked — pro- 
vided the  house  was  clean  and  kept  clean 
and  neat.  But  at  last  cleanliness  and 
neatness  were  luxuries  which  he  could  no 
longer  afford.  His  own  room  he  could  at 
least  make  as  neat  as  possible,  but  the 
condition  of  the  rest  of  the  house  where  he 
lived  was  beyond  his  choice. 

From  place  to  place  he  moved,  ever  go- 
ing to  some  cheaper  room  until,  at  last, 

(To  be 


he  found  himself  in  a  narrow  dilapidated 
tenement,  one  of  a  long  row  of  similar 
buildings,  surrounded  by  a  population  of 
noisy  men,  dirty  women  and  swarming 
with  dirtier,  noisier  children.  His  room 
was  high  up  under  the  roof.  The  clothes 
upon  the  bed  were  little  more  than  rags, 
the  boards  of  the  bare  floor  were  rough 
and  uneven  ;  but  the  room  cost  but  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  week,  and  that  was  all  that 
he  could  afford  to  pay. 

In  such  a  place  Arthur  Erolt  lived  and 
prayed  and  struggled. 

mtinued.) 


AS  I  CAME  DOWN  MOUNT  TAMALPAIS. 

As  I  came  down  Mount  Tamalpais, 

To  north  the  fair  Sonoma  hills 
Lay  like  a  trembling  thread  of  blue, 

Beneath  a  sky  of  daffodils ; 
Through  tules  green  a  silver  stream 

Ran  south  to  meet  the  tranquil  bay, 
Whispering  a  dreamy,  tender  tale 

Of  vales  and  valleys  far  away. 

As  I  came  down  Mount  Tamalpais, 

To  south  the  city  brightly  shone, 
Touched  by  the  sunset's  good-night  kiss, 

Across  the  golden  ocean  blown  ; 
I  saw  its  hills,  its  tapering  masts, 

I  almost  heard  its  tramp  and  tread, 
And  saw  against  the  sky,  the  cross 

Which  marks  the  City  of  the  Dead. 

As  I  came  down  Mount  Tamalpais, 

To  east  San  Pablo's  waters  lay, 
Touched  with  a  holy,  purple  light — 

The  benediction  of  the  day ; 
No  ripple  on  its  twilight  tide, 

No  parting  of  its  evening  veil, 
•  Save  dimly  in  the  far-off  haze 

One  dreamy,  yellow,  sunset  sail. 

As  I  came  down  Mount  Tamalpais, 

To  west  Heaven's  gateway  opened  wide, 
And  through  it,  freighted  with  day-cares, 

The  cloud  ships  floated  with  the  tide; 
Then  silently  through  stilly  air 

Starlight  flew  down  from  Paradise, 
Folded  her  silver  wings  and  slept 

Upon  the  slopes  of  Tamalpais. 

Clarence  Urmy. 
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THE    RESULT    OF    A  PROPHECY. 


When  the  daily  papers  of  September 
8th  were  delivered,  one  of  them  was  eager- 
ly seized  by  Myron  Shuler,  and  hastily 
opened  to  where  the  account  of  the  Charles- 
ton earthquake  was  detailed.  This  had 
been  the  usual  morning  programme  from 
the  time  the  news  of  the  great  disaster  had 
first  been  received,  and  it  seemed  that  Mr. 
Shuler  lived  but  to  haunt  the  bulletin 
boards  and  peruse  the  daily  papers  for 
matter  relating  to  the  phenomenon. 

In  fact  his  brain  was  partially  turned, 
and  terror  as  to  what  might  happen  to  his 
own  city,  had  so  preyed  upon  his  mind 
that  he  resolved  to  study  deeply,  and,  if 
possible,  invent  a  means  of  safely  surviv- 
ing such  an  event. 

Greedily  he  read  every  item  pertaining 
to  the  supposed  cause  and  effect  of  earth- 
quakes, and  while  fearing,  seemed  forced 
to  seek  for  and  find  every  prophecy  of  a 
like  event  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He 
longed  to  leave  San  Francisco  but  knew 
not  where  to  go  ;  if  the  Atlantic  States 
were  to  be  shaken  up  in  such  an  unwar- 
ranted manner,  'it  would  seem  that  no 
place  was  to  be  depended  on  ;  so,  being  a 
gentleman  of  ample  means,  without  busi- 
ness or  relatives  to  occupy  his  time  or  at- 
tention, he  was  rather  disposed  to  let  his 
mind  drift  with  the  current  of  popular 
superstition. 

On  the  morning  in  question  the  papers 
contained  prophecies  made  by  one  Wig- 
gins regarding  the  destruction  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  other  matter  of  like 
import.  This  served  to  complete  the 
work  begun  some  time  previous  in  Myron's 
weak  cerebral  organ. 

The  time,  according  to  the  prophecy, 
was  short  ;  so  he  must  to  work  on  his  in- 
vention. When  it  was  finished  he  would 
not  stop  to  patent  it,  but  would  let  a  few 
of  his  most  cherished  friends  into  the 
secret  that  they  might  be  saved  with  him. 
With  a  chuckle  he  thought  of  several  of 
his  acquaintances  who  had  occasionally 
laughed  at  some  of  his  idiosyncracies,  and 
had  looked  knowingly  at  each  other,  tap- 
ping the  forehead  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You 
understand — screw  loose." 

He  knew  what  they  meant,  but  feigned 


ignorance  of  it,  confident  the  day  would 
come  when  he  would  get  even,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it.  The  time  had  arrived,  and 
they  should  perish  miserably,  cowering 
like  whipped  curs  in  their  flight,  while  the 
few  who  had  remained  faithful  should  reap 
the  reward  of  their  faithfulness. 

Selecting  Mount  Tamalpais  as  the  scene 
of  his  operations,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  scheme.  Obtaining  a  small  portion 
of  land  as  near  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain  as  was  practical,  he  soon,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  carpenters,  had 
the  shell  of  a  frame  building  fourteen  feet 
square  completed,  after  which  he  dis- 
charged his  co-laborer.  This  shell  was 
merely  the  covering  of  his  secret,  or  in 
other  words,  a  blind,  that  people  should 
not  see  what  he  was  constructing. 

Secretly  he  conveyed  various  things  to 
his  cabin  on  the  mountain  top,  and  when 
everything  was  in  readiness  commenced 
work  on  the  invention.  The  windows  of 
the  frame  building  were  well  darkened  and 
the  heavy  doors  securely  bolted.  Fortu- 
nately tourists  and  visitors  were  rare,  so 
he  had  not  much  difficulty  in  preserving 
his  secret.  Once  or  twice,  chancing  to 
meet  one  of  his  trusted  friends,  he  said 
with  a  peculiar  inflexion,  totally  mystifying 
to  his  friend : 

"  Just  wait  awhile  ;  the  earth  may  rock 
and  plunge,  and  the  water  may  bury  the 
city  under  its  weight,  but  we'll  be  safe. 
Myron  Shuler  never  forgets  his  friends." 

Thinking  Shuler  becoming  a  little  more 
mad  than  of  yore,  these  gentlemen  would 
give  no  further  heed  to  his  strange  speeches 
or  actions. 

Finally  the  wondrous  product  of  his 
brain  and  handy-work  was  finished,  and 
exhausted,  he  fell  upon  a  couch  and  with- 
out intention  was  soon  asleep.  The  thing 
that  had  occupied  his  time  and  attention 
so  closely  was  this  :  Within  the  frame 
building  he  had  constructed  a  circular 
room,  supported  in  position  by  strong 
poles  driven  deep  into  the  earth.  The 
outside  of  this  huge  ball  was  made  of  iron 
plates  securely  riveted  together ;  the  inte- 
rior, or  wall  of  the  room  was  padded  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches,  and  covered  with  a 
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peculiar  shade  of  green  silk,  for,  Myron 
thought,  as  green  is  the  prevailing  color  of 
all  vegetation,  it  must  necessarily  be  the 
most  restful  tint  for  the  eyes. 

The  floor  which  was  across  the  center  of 
the  ball  was  of  heavy  rubber,  which  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  procuring ;  it  was  flex  - 
ble,  yet  perfectly  strong.  Beneath  the 
floor  were  receptacles  for  various  provisions. 
There  was  a  peculiarly  contrived  furnace 
in  case  the  room  became  cold,  also  a 
strange  looking  machine  connected  with 
the  upper  room  by  rubber  tubes,  which  by 
a  chemical  combination  discovered  by  Mr. 
Shuler,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  been 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  chemistry, 
created  pure  air,  and  also  possessed  the 
power  of  purifying  vitiated  air ;  thus  was 
the  occupant  of  the  iron  ball  independent 
of  the  outside  atmosphere. 

Everything  that  could  possibly  be  needed 
by  a  person  condemned  to  such  an  abode 
for  about  a  month,  was  stored  safely  in  the 
lower  compartment.  Myron  reasoned 
thus  :  "  There  may  be  a  succession  of 
earthquakes  of  such  severity  that  a  man's 
life  would  not  be  safe  on  the  earth."  You 
see  he  thought  he  had  created  a  sphere  of 
his  own.  "Or,"  he  continued,  "a  tidal  wave 
may  come,  and  leave  things  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  nothing  will  be  obtainable,  or 
the  ocean  may  entirely,  and  permanently, 
cover  the  place  now  occupied  by  a  popu- 
lous country." 

At  intervals  about  the  room,  extending 
through  the  padding,  were  small  apertures 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  but  these 
were  supplies  on  the  outside  with  adjusta- 
ble and  watertight  covers,  which  by  press- 
ing a  button  on  the  inside,  could  be  in- 
stantly closed.  There  were  also  a  number 
of  small  glass  peep-holes  possessing  the 
adjustable  covering ;  they  admitted  very 
little  light,  but  permitted  a  person  to  ob- 
serve the  appearance  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  surroundings.  The  entrance  to 
this  strange  ball  was  through  a  small  door 
sliding  back  and  forth  by  pressure  on  what 
appeared  to  be  a  slightly  depressed  rivet. 

When  all  these  apertures  were  closed 
the  iron  ball  was  watertight,  and  able  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  rolling  down  the 
rocky  mountain-side.  However,  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe,  Myron  had  at- 
tached several  huge  wire  cables  to  im- 
mense iron  rings  firmly  fastened  in  the 


ground  and  well  secured  to  the  circular 
house,  so  in  case  the  ball  was  shaken  from 
its  position  it  could  not  get  away  entirely. 

How  long  Myron  slept,  he  did  not 
know,  for  it  was  late  in  the  morning  when 
he  awoke.  During  his  slumber  he  dream- 
ed a  dream  which  impressed  still  further 
on  his  mind  the  advantage  he  had  obtain- 
ed in  carrying  out  his  ideas.  He  thought 
a  radiant  being,  clad  in  shining  raiment, 
appeared  to  him,  saying,  "  Well  done, 
Myron  Shuler,  be  warned,  for  in  three 
days  shall  dawn  the  eventful  day.  Go 
seek  one  who  is  inspired  like  thee,  bring 
her  here,  and  be  happy." 

Myron  felt  a  sensation  of  awe  pass  over 
him  as  he  wakened,  and  wondered  who 
could  be  the  mystic  being  he  had  been 
warned  to  save.  He  had  given  little  at- 
tention to  the  fair  sex,  but  there  was  one 
for  whom  he  felt  a  tender  sentiment. 
He  had  never  thought  of  love  or  marriage 
in  connection  with  Anna  Benton,  but  there 
was  something  in  her  appearance  and 
manner  that  had  always  interested  him. 
True,  people  said  she  was  an  old  maid, 
that  she  made  up  her  face,  what  ever  that 
meant,  and  wore  false  teeth  and  hair  ;  but 
what  was  that  ?  he  knew  of  several  very 
young  ladies  who  had  false  teeth,  and  what 
woman  does  not  wear  false  teeth  ? 

Pie  pondered  deeply,  and  finally  con- 
cluded that  Anna  must  be  the  one  intend- 
ed. He  did  not  know  that  she  had  re- 
solved many  months  before  to  become 
Mrs.  Shuler ;  that  it  was  with  this  idea 
she  had  coincided  with  his  opinions,  and 
gently  assented  to  his  assertions.  She  knew 
he  was  a  little  eccentric,  as  she  expressed 
it,  but  what  matter ;  he  had  plenty  of 
money,  and  that  covers  a  multitude  of 
faults. 

She  had  angled  for  many  men  in  the 
past  ten  years,  and  now  that  time  was 
making  sad  havoc  of  the  few  charms  with 
which  nature  had  grudgingly  favored  her, 
she  had  determined  that  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  she  would  marry  Myron  Shuler.  So 
when  on  the  afternoon  foilowMg  his  dream, 
he  called  on  Miss  Benton,  she  was  all  ten- 
derness, and  apparently  much  chagrined 
at  his  long  absence. 

Under  her  witchery  he  unveiled  his  se- 
cret, described  his  retreat,  and  finally  in 
flattering  accents,  told  his  dream,  and 
asked  Anna's  opinion.    She  blushed,  con- 
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fessed  that  her  mind  had  been  agitated  by 
the  same  fears,  but  could  devise  no  means 
of  relief;  and  she  had  resolved,  if  the 
worst  came,  to  die  like  a  brave  woman. 
As  to  the  dream,  she  could  say  nothing 
that  would  not  become  her  as  a  lady  ;  but 
— here  she  blushed  again  and  hesitated. 

Flushed  with  the  warmth  of  his  recep- 
tion, and  the  agitation  of  his  fair  compan- 
ion, Myron  insisted  that  Heaven  had 
warned  him  to  save  her  and  she  must  con- 
sent. Not  one  word  of  marriage  did  he 
say,  but  Anna  did  not  despair  ;  and  after 
much  persuasion  agreed  to  meet  him  at 
San  Rafael  on  the  second  day  hence. 
After  his  departure  she  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  protracted  journey,  and  after 
having  visited  several  of  the  most  promi- 
nent suit  houses,  she  purchased  an 
extensive  and  expensive  outfit.  After 
her  trunks  were  packed  and  prepara- 
tions complete,  she  made  a  round  of 
calls  announcing  her  intended  departure, 
and  hinting  that  Hymen  had  at  last 
received  her  among  his  converts,  and  she 
was  going  to  enter  upon  a  wifely  bondage. 
She  would  write  them  the  particulars  in  a 
few  days. 

The  time  arrived,  and  according  to  ap- 
pointment, Myron  met  the  sympathetic 
Anna.  Together  they  entered  the  myster- 
ious ball  and  awaited  for  the  expected 
shock.  They  had  plenty  of  books,  and 
both  were  expert  chess  players,  so  the  time 
passed  pleasantly  and  rapidly.  Finally 
night  came,  and  then  the  first  difficulty  was 
encountered. 

"Mr.  Shuler,"  faltered  the  modest 
Anna,  "how  are  we  to  spend  the  night  ?  " 

"By  Jove,"  responded  the  perplexed 
Myron,  "  I  never  thought  of  that  !  " 

They  sat  in  silence  for  awhile,  then  Miss 
Benton  spoke  : 

"  Let  us  sit  as  we  are,  you  in  that  chair, 
me  in  this,  and  we  will  ask  conundrums." 

Becoming  interested  in  this  entertaining 
amusement  and  others  of  like  ilk,  they 
passed  the  night.  Upon  the  first  approach 


of  daybreak  Anna  Benton  prepared  to  play 
her  trump  card.  She  started  suddenly,  rose 
upright,  then  fell  into  her  chair  in  a  burst 
of  hysterical  weeping.  Myron  was  at  her 
side  in  a  moment. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Benton,  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Shuler,"  sobbed  his  compan- 
ion, "  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  what 
will  the  world  say  about  my  being  here 
with  you  ?  All  night,  too  !  Oh,  dear  !  oh, 
dear  ! "  here  followed  another  burst  of 
tears. 

Myron  was  astounded. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  at  length  he 
ejaculated. 

"  I — I  don't  know,"  answered  the  sob- 
bing Anna,  glancing  at  him  out  of  the 
corners  of  her  eyes. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  gloomily  responded 
Myron.  "I  wish  the  earthquake  would 
come." 

"  I  don't,"  retorted  Annie,  "  it  would 
destroy  my  poor  mother.  Oh,  why  did  I 
come  here !  better  that  the  earthquake 
should  come.  Mother  will  never  speak  to 
me  again  ;  I've  disgraced  myself  forever." 
Here  the  sobs  became  alarming.. 

Silence  reigned  a  few  moments,  when 
Myron  sprang  up,  exclaiming  eagerly, 
"  I  have  it,  you  can  marry  me  and  then  it 
will  be  all  right." 

"  I — I  suppose  I'll  have  to,  but  how 
about  the  earthquake?  Oh,  I'll  tell  you," 
she  went  on  rapidly,  all  signs  of  tears  hav- 
ing disappeared,  "  we'll  go  down  to  San 
Rafael  to-day,  be  married,  and  start  East 
this  afternoon.  My  trunks  are  all  down  at 
the  Oakland  boat,  you  know.  I  was  going 
to  Sacramento  on  a  visit,  and  changed  my 
mind  to  come  here.    Wasn't  it  lucky  ?  " 

The  dull  rumbling  noise  that  alarmed 
the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais  was  caused  by  the  huge  ball  of  iron 
crashing  down  the  mountain  side,  after 
it  had  been  let  loose  by  its  ingenious  in- 
ventor. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Marshall. 
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THE    WALKER   EXPEDITION   IN  NICARAGUA  —  ITS   OBJECT,  AIM 

AND  ORIGIN. 

BY  A  SURVIVOR.     FIRST  PAPER. 

No  body  of  men  or  expedition  has  gua,  for  though  his  time  had  expired  and 
been  more  maligned  or  less  understood,  than  he  had  been  defeated  in  the  previous 
that  of  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  treat  ;  election  by  General  Leon,  a  true  gentle- 
and  it  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  surprise  to  man  and  Democrat,  as  well  as  an  accom- 
everybody,  whose  attention  has  been  called  plished  scholar,  Chamoea  declared  himself 
to  the  subject,  that  it  has  never  been  pre-  President  for  life  by  the  aid  and  councils 
sented  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  historic  of  European  powers.  Soon  an  army  was 
record.  But  when  attention  is  called  to  in  the  field  under  the  able  leadership  of 
class  of  men  that  invariably  composes  General  Leon,  and  the  Legitimists,  as 
tne  rank  and  file  of  all  such  irregular  mili-  they  styled  themselves,  were  speedily  driven 
tary  expeditions,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  from  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at.  As  a  matter  state  and  from  the  route  connecting  the 
of  course  such  a  body  of  men  is  composed  two  oceans.  Chamoea  retreated  t" 
of  the  rude  and  uncultivated ;  many  of  city  of  Granada  and  was  there  besieged ; 
whom  may  be  rough  diamonds,  capable  of  but  after  the  destruction  of  about  one-third 
noble  deeds,  but  careless  of  fame  or  blame,  of  the  city,  he  was  enabled  to  compell  the 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  fall  victims  Democrats  to  raise  the  siege  by  enlisting 
to  vicious  habits  and  passions.  The  few  in  his  service  the  English,  German,  French 
who  are  full  of  energy  and  concentration,  and  Italian  element.  This  enabled  him 
rush  through  life  mainly  indifferent  to  the  also  to  hold  Lake  Nicaragua  and  regain 
opinions  of  their  fellow  men,  willing  that  possession  of  the  transit  route  and  the 
the  world  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  steamers  running  on  the  Lake.  With  this 
their  high  aims  and  ambitions,  knowing  help  he  soon  compelled  the  Democratic 
well  that  success  alone  arouses  the  better  Army  to  retreat  to  the  city  of  Leon, 
feelings  or  the  worst  passions  of  mankind.  Everything  seemed  lost  to  the  Democratic 
Having  no  memoranda  or  notes  to  refer  party  and  lawful  government  of  the  Re- 
to,  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  plan  of  these  public. 

papers  to  give  the  particular  dates  to  the  At  this  time  there  resided  in  the  city  of 
particular  events ;  but  to  give  the  events  Leon,  a  wealthy  American  gentleman,  who 
themselves  as  they  occurred  in  as  plain  and  on  account  of  his  large  interests  in  that 
straightforward  a  manner  as  possible.  city  suggested  to  the  President  that  the 

It  was  in  the  year  1856,  there  came  to  only  hope  for  the  Republic  was  to  enlist  a 
San  Francisco  an  accredited  agent  of  the  force  of  Americans  to  offset  this  foreign 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  Those  con-  element  in  Chamoea's  army.  The  sug- 
versant  with  the  times  will  remember  that  gestion  was  promptly  acted  upon,  and  the 
stirring  events  were  then  transpiring  in  the  gentleman,  whose  name  is  suppressed  that 
States  of  Central  America.  There  were  he  may  not  be  injured,  if  living,  was  ap- 
two  lines  of  steamers  belonging  to  Amer-  pointed  to  go  to  San  Francisco  to  enlist 
ica,  connected  with  two  routes  across  the  at  least  a  battalion  of  Americans  in  the 
Isthmus,  and  manifest  destiny  seemed  to  service  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
point  to  the  speedy  absorption  of  at  least  The  terms  of  enlisting  were  brilliant 
a  portion  of  the  Central  American  States  enough  to  tempt  any  man,  even  Califor- 
by  the  United  States.  But  the  argus  eyes  nians ;  viz:  one  year's  service  at  $100 
of  England  and  France  were  fixed  upon  the  per  month,  and  500  acres  of  land, 
same  territory,  and  these  powers  were  de-  The  most  brilliant  promises  were  also 
termined  that  the  United  States  should  not  made  for  meritorious  service.  At  this 
obtain  a  foot-hold  there.  time  General  Walker  had  just  returned 

At  this  time  General  Chamoea  was  de  from  his  disastrous  expedition  in  Mex- 
facto  President  of  the  Republic  of  Nicara-  ico,    and    the   attention   of  the  Nica- 
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ragua  agent  was  at  once  called  to  the  leader 
of  the  so-called  Mexican  Fillibusters.  An 
interview  took  place,  arrangements  were 
speedily  made,  and  a  force  of  adventurous 
men  soon  raised  ;  such  men  as  would  un- 
dertake any  enterprise  that  held  out  a 
brilliant  future  to  those  who  should  survive 
the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  and  the  more 
deadly  fevers  of  a  tropical  climate.  The 
promises  of  rewards  of  untold  acres  that 
were  to  be  confiscated  and  given  to  each 
hero,  were  more  than  doubly  enhanced  by 
thoughts  of  beautiful  dusky  maidens  with 
dark  brown  hair  and  great  befired  eyes, 
fringed  with  long,  black  lashes,  who  were 
to  welcome  them  with  smiles  and  waving 
of  beautiful  arms,  as  noble  liberators.  Such 
promises,  which  might  have  tempted 
Ulysses,  drew  men  of  all  classes ;  but  the 
cry  of  "  filibustering"  deterred  some,  who 
feared  failure  and  the  approbrium  that 
would  follow.  However,  a  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men  was  raised,  and  after 
various  delays,  embarked  upon  a  vessel 
scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  and  such 
arms  as  could  be  obtained,  principally 
from  the  armories  in  San  Francisco.  It 
was  thus  we  set  sail  to  try  the  prowess  of 
our  arms ;  to  establish  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  influence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  the  richest  portion  of  the 
globe,  capable  of  being  made  a  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden. 

After  a  tedious  voyage  of  nearly  three 
months,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  scene  of 
our  future  toils  and  dangers.  All,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  were  in  high 
spirits  and  full  of  bright  visions ;  all 
seemed  elated  save  our  leader,  whom  we 
had  learned  to  call  the  "  Gray-eyed  man 
of  Destiny."  He  seemed  cool,  and  as  pas- 
sionless as  a  friarble  bust ;  but  from  his 
demeanor,  we  could  not  draw  any  idea  of 
coming  success  or  failure.  We,  however, 
gave  him  our  most  unreserved  confidence, 
and  determined,  with  our  leader  as  our 
model  hero,  to  win  our  way  to  success,  or 
perish  to  a  man.  We  also  pledged  one 
another  never  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and 
we  kept  this  pledge  with  but  a  single  ex- 
ception. 

At  the  breaking  of  the  next  morning's 
light,  even  while  the  mists  draped  the 
mountain  tops,  which  seemed,  in  the  early 
grey  of  the  morning,  to  overhang  us,  we. 
anchored  in  a  lovely  open  bay,  but  a  few 


miles  north  of  San  Juan.  This  was  the 
port  where  the  California  steamers  landed 
their  passengers  for  transportation  across 
the  Isthmus. 

After  considerable  delay  in  landing  a 
body  of  men  with  one  small  boat,  we  were 
at  length  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  shore  of 
the  great  Pacific  ocean.  In  front  of  us  lay 
a  deep,  green  and  luxuriant  forest,  which 
from  the  thickness  of  the  undergrowth, 
seemed  almost  impenetrable.  A  blazing 
tropical  sun  shining  overhead  helped  to 
make  it  a  moment  of  intense,  but  silent 
excitement.  » Behind  us  lay  the  vessel, 
rocking  in  the  bay,  before  us  the  uncer- 
tainties of  war  and  peril.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  landing  of  Cortez  in  a  strange  world, 
and  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  would  corre- 
spond to  the  burning  of  his  ships,  thus 
making  the  parallel  "omplete. 

Here  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
cut  off  in  that  strangely  beautiful  country, 
with  but  a  scanty  supply  of  clothing,  wholly 
unsuited  to  such  a  climate,  and  without  a 
supply  train,  or  even  so  much  as  a  mule  to 
carry  a  sick  or  wounded  man.  We  had  a 
small  provision  of  hard  tack  in  our  knap- 
sacks, if  they  could  be  called  such,  not 
expecting  to  see  the  vessel  again.  Such  a 
situation  could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  each  man,  as  he  stood  in  line 
awaitine  the  command  to  march,  he  knew 
not  where. 

The  first  objective  point,  however,  was 
the  city  of  Rivos,  about  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant, and  at  length  the  order  was  given  to 
break  ranks,  and  make  our  way  through 
the  jungle  as  best  we  could,  guided  by  a 
faint  trail.  We  had  expected  friends  to 
meet  us,  but  they  did  not  come,  and  delays 
were  dangerous. 

We  knew  that  if  we  could  surprise  the 
city  of  Rivos,  we  would  have  assistance 
from  the  intensely  democratic  village  of 
St.  George,  about  three  miles  the  other 
side  of  Rivos  on  the  lake  shore.  But  by 
some  means  Chamoea's  force  was  apprised 
of  our  coming  and  had  brought  up  all 
available  re-enforcements  from  San  Juan 
and  Virgen  Bay.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  they  were  fully 
prepared  for  us,  and  met  our  advance 
scouts  with  a  sharp  but  harmless  fire  of 
musketry,  which  plainly  showed  that  we 
were  outnumbered  by  at  least  ten  to  one. 

Many  of  us  were  in  favor  of  a  bold  dash 
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at  any  odds,  but  cooler  heads  argued  that  commenced  a  night  march  to  capture  the 
we  could  not  afford  to  lose  so  many  men  beautiful  Virgen  Bay,  the  landing  place  of 
as  such  a  conflict  would  certainly  entail,  the  Lake  steamers,  intending  to  reach  there 
and  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  soon  after  midnight,  having  a  good  road 
to  attack  so  large  a  body  of  men  behind  to  travel  over,  and  only  thirteen  miles. 
adobe  walls.  The  movement  so  far  had  At  the  summit  of  the  chain  of  hills  form- 
been  a  failure  ;  but  as  events  transpired  it  ing  the  basin  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  one  of 
was  the  turning  point  of  success.  After  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the 
making  a  feint  of  attacking,  we  fell  back  world,  we  were  apprised  by  a  sharp  fire  of 
as  if  to  camp  for  the  night  ;  but  soon  as  musketry  that  we  were  opposed  by  a  con- 
darkness  set  in  we  drew  in  our  pickets,  siderable  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
and  leaving  our  camp-fires  burning  made  built  a  breastwork  of  logs  across  the  road, 
a  rapid  retreat  to  the  vessel.^  while  a  dense  thicket  of  brush  hemmed  us 

While  waiting  for  darkness  to  hide  our  in  on  each  side.     Here  it  was  that  we 

retreat,  a  friend  had  appeared  in  our  camp,  found  the  native  soldiery  of  great  service, 

and  arrangements  were  made  to  change  To  each  of  them,  in  addition  to  a  musket, 

our  base  of  operation.    This  was  effected  was  supplied  a  machete,  a  knife  about  two 

with  the  loss  of  but  one  man,  and  a  little  feet  long  with  a  stout  blade  capable  of  cut- 

amunition.    We  had  thus  announced  our-  ting  through  a  limb  of  brush  two  or  three 

selves  to  our  friends,  who  were  to  co-oper-  inches    thick    at  a  single  blow.  Col. 

ate  with  us.   It  was  decided  that  we  should  Muchado,  with  his  native  soldiery  being  in 

go  to  San  Juan,  where  we  would  be  re-en-  the  lead,  almost  before  we  could  come  up, 

forced  by  as  many  native  soldiers  as  could  had  his  men,  with  their  muskets  stacked, 

be  had  at  such  short  notice.    Accordingly  at  work,  cutting  a  road  through  the  brush 

we  embarked  the  same  night,  and  as  soon  and  around  the  breastwork.     We  kept  up 

as  it  was  daylight,  we  were  off  with  a  fair  a  sharp  fire  at  every  flash  of  a  gun,  and 

wind.    By  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  being  at  short  range,  the  next  day  showed 

we  were  eating  our  breakfast  in  the  Port  of  how  effective  the  fire  had  been. 
San  Juan.  In  about  two  hours  when  the  native 

We  had  no  sooner  finished  breakfast  troops  had  resumed  their  arms,  orders  were 

than  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  an  given  for  one-half  of  our  men  to  move 

officer  riding  in  to  inform  us  that  a  force  upon  the  flank  while  the  other  kept  up  a 

of  one  hundred  native  soldiers  was  near  at  brisk  fire  from  the  front.    As  soon  as  we 

hand  under  the  command  of  Col.  Mucha-  heard  from  the  men  on  the  flank  we 

do,  as  gallant  an  officer  as  ever  held  com-  charged  the  breastwork  and  soon  had  the 

mand,  and  of  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  enemy  in  full  flight  with  a  slight  loss  to 

speak  in  the  future.  ourselves,  and  the  way  was  open  to  Virgen 

After  resting  through  the  day,  a  rest  Bay. 
that  was  sorely  needed  by  the  men,  we  H.  T.  Hewitt, 

[Continued  in  the  next  number.] 


A  REPLY  TO  "ON  THE  DEEP." 

You  think,  my  friend,  that  life  is  like  the  sea 

That  leaves  no  trace  upon  its  vast  expanse 
Of  vessels  passing  o'er.    The  simile 

Is  true,  indeed,  of  many  lives — by  chance 
Or  fate — but  not  of  all.    Oh,  some  there  be 

Whose  splendid  genius  doth  so  much  enhance 
Their  name,  that  ever  on  Time's  deep  may  we 

Behold  the  record  of  their  great  advance. 

F.  H.  A. 
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MARY  JANE  AND  I. 

My  life  began  in  Eisland,  a  little  hop-  I  took  farewell.  She  pleaded  with  me  to 
per  shaped  valley  that  creeps  down  from  stay.  I  always  remembered  these  words  : 
the  Seven  Mountains  in  Central  Pennsyl-  "Reub,  you  cum  back  nicht.  Like  dose 
vania.  The  gravel  hills  had  been  settled  bird  vat  fly  avay  in  winter  times,  nicht  de 
by  the  Dutch  for  more  than  two  centuries,  same  bird  vat  cums  back." 
Poverty  had  set  its  seal  upon  the  fields  and  I  determined,  no  matter  what  my  future 
the  people.  It  robbed  them  of  the  rich-  would  be,  to  return  in  good  time  to  claim 
ness  of  the  language  of  their  fatherland  Mary  Jane.  I  hurried  across  the  country 
and  left  them  without  words  to  express  to  the  Susquehanna.  There  I  joined 
their  poetry  or  love.  My  childhood  was  some  raftsmen  and  floated  down  the  river 
a  rare  one.  After  creeping  out  of  a  swad-  over  dams  and  rapids  to  Harrisburg. 
dling  clout  of  flax,  I  aided  in  gathering  From  there  1  worked  westward  I  need 
in  the  buckwheat  and  nubbins  of  corn.  As  not  relate  in  detail  my  struggles.  My  life 
I  grew  older  I  became  as  restless  as  the  was  a  battle ;  but  it  was  a  warfare  that 
night  winds.  The  long  winter  evenings,  every  young  man  has  had  to  fight  who  has 
when  my  folks  would  sit  in  a  stupor  from  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  poverty 
set  of  sun  to  bed-time,  my  aa;ony  was  in-  antedate  his  birth.  By  the  enthusiasm  of 
tense.  My  grandmother  always  insisted  youth,  and  a  certain  grip,  I  secured  a  col- 
that  my  mother  at  an  interesting  period  in  legiate  education.  I  ended  my  wanderings 
her  life  had  been  frightened  by  a  man  in  California.  I  grew  accustomed  to  the 
from  the  city,  and  that  gave  me  natural  ways  of  the  world,  and  I  laughed  at  pov- 
desires  for  uncommon  things.  No  matter  erty  that  hung  over  me  like  a  death's  head, 
what  the  cause,  I  was  destined  to  strange  Men  helped  me  when  they  could  help 
vicissitudes.  My  closest  companion  in  themselves,  and  when  failure  came  they 
poverty  was  Mary  Jane  Kreutzer,  a  native  of  pitied  my  weakness  and  withheld  their 
the  valley,  and  like  myself  had  a  long  line  strength.  Up  and  down  the  streets  I  went 
of  poverty-stricken  ancestors.  She  had  in  the  city  founded  by  friars,  until  my  ach- 
the  calm,  sober  Dutch  face,  strong  limbs  ing  head  sapped  my  life.  I  became  a 
and  perfect  health.  She  was  gifted  with  machine  too  clumsy  for  use.  Then  I  stood 
physical  beauty  of  a  high  type.  We  loved  upon  the  verge  of  an  awful  crime.  I  lis- 
each  other,  and  the  many,  many  happy  days  tened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempting  waters, 
we  spent  together  in  the  quiet  valley,  led  I  could  have  gone  down  in  the  deepest 
me  in  after  years  to  conclude,  that  it  deep  had  there  been  a  welcoming  hand 
sometimes  happens,  the  less  a  woman  held  out  from  the  other  side.  There  is  a 
knows  the  more  charming  she  is  as  a  time  in  each  man's  life  when  his  back- 
sweetheart.  Mary  Jane  could  not  under-  bone  is  broken  ;  when  he  bites  and  snarls 
stand  my  thirst  for  a  different  life.  My  at  the  world.  I  was  in  such  a  condition 
desire  to  read  was  a  strange  mystery  to  when  I  turned  from  the  dismal  lights  of 
her.  There  was  no  one  in  the  valley  who  midnight  hours  to  the  warm  sunshine, 
could  read  English,  and  but  three  or  four  Then  sprang  into  being  the  knowledge  of 
who  could  rend  German.  The  drover  who  the  richness,  the  splendor  and  luxury  of 
visited  the  valley  occasionally,  taught  me  unfolded  nature.  It  was  enough.  No 
a  few  letters,  and  awakened  in  me  a  sleep-  man  has  a  right  to  face  God  with  a  snarl, 
less  ambition.  For  a  time  my  love  for  These  were  reverse  steps  in  my  life  which 
Mary  Jane  kept  me  in  the  valley,  then,  led  to  a  better  future.  I  had  looked  long 
one  day  we  secretly  left  home  together  and  enough  at  the  mock  moon  beneath  the 
did  not  return  for  nearly  a  week.  water ;  there  was  a  true  moon  for  me. 

When  questioned  where  we  had  been  Looking  upward  and  appreciating  the  gifts 
Mary  Jane  would  answer :  "  Over  to  das  around  me,  made  radical  changes.  I  will 
Burg  mit  Reuben  to  stay  mit  de  drover."  admit;  however,  that  the  awakening  of  my 
After  a  few  weeks  I  took  Mary  Jane  with  old  love  for  Mary  Jane,  and  the  unsur- 
me  up  the  mountain  road  to  the  top.  There  passed  beauty  of  the  land  of  the  Padres 
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did  more  than  the  ordinary  realization  of 
mere  beauty  and  harmony  could  do. 

After  ten  years  I  stood  once  more  upon 
my  native  mountains  ;  I  had  returned  to 
claim  my  Mary  Jane.  I  looked  down  into 
the  quiet  valley  ;  the  stillness  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  made  Eisland 
seem  like  a  glimpse  of  some  familiar  pic- 
ture of  a  foreign  land.  As  I  approached, 
I  saw  the  log-house  in  which  I  was  born. 
The  old  walnut  tree  and  the  pine 
with  its  cones,  still  cast  their  shadows  across 
the  yard.    Mary  Jane,  where  was  she? 

The  thought  of  her  made  me  hasten  my 
steps.  I  stood  before  her  door.  I  was 
greeted  with  unbecoming  coldness  by  her 
mother.  I  was  recognized,  but  not  wel- 
comed. 

"  So  you  hafs  cum  back.  Take  your- 
self avay  mit  you ;  you  ruin  my  Mary 
Jane,"  she  said. 

"  Good  mother,"  I  replied,  "  I  have 
come  to  claim  your  daughter  as  my  wife. 
Do  not  use  me  harshly." 

"  Avay  mit  yourself  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

I  learned  from  others  that  strange 
stories  had  been  afloat.  Scandal,  which 
always  thrives  in  small  communities,  had 
done  its  work.  Mary  Jane  had  followed 
me  years  ago,  and  was  still  a  wanderer. 

The  quiet,  unobtrusive  Mary  Jane 
follow  me  !  I  had  known  of  cattle  to 
follow  their  kind  for  two  hundred  miles  ; 
but  it  did  not  seem  as  strange  as  Mary  Jane 
following  me.  I  left  Eisland  the  next 
day,  and  began  a  search  that  would  never 
have  ended  had  it  not  been  for  a  strange 
circumstance. 

A  woman  leading  a  pale  hungry-eyed 
child  came  to  the  office  of  a  weekly  journal 
I  had  the  uncertain  honor  to  edit  and  mis- 
fortune to  own,  with  a  Christmas  poem. 
Had  the  woman  offered  me  the  child,  I 
would  not  have  been  more  surprised.  She 
was  a  tall  woman,  and  had  the  appearance 
•of  being  very  poor.  She  wore  a  heavy 
black  veil  so  that  I  could  not  get  a  sight 
of  her  features. 

"  Here  ish  von  Krishmas  pome  fur  you," 
she  said  timidly. 

There  was  something  unmistakably 
familiar  about  the  voice.  The  child 
seemed  more  anxious  than  the  woman 
about  the  poem,  for  she  came  and  stood 
right  before  me,  and  courteously  said> 
"  Please,  sir,  buy  the  poem  !  "  I  unfolded 


the  manuscript,  and  read  the  lines  hastily. 
They  were  childish,  but  not  without  a 
certain  touch  of  pathos.  I  gave  the 
woman  a  few  dollars  for  her  verses,  more 
on  account  of  the  little  girl,  than  the 
desire  to  possess  them,  for  they  were 
put  aside,  and  I  would  probably  never 
have  thought  of  them  again  had  not  the 
woman  and  child  returned  the  next  week. 
The  little  girl  picked  up  the  paper  and 
hastily  scanned  the  columns,  then  with  a 
look  of  bitter  disappointment,  laid  the 
paper  down. 

As  they  turned  to  go,  I  asked  the 
woman  for  her  address.  I  decided  to 
walk  past  the  number.  It  was  an  invol- 
untary decision.  In  less  than  an  hour  I 
was  in  the  dingiest  part  of  the  city.  A 
long  row  of  houses  that  were  built  of  the 
cheapest  material,  years  ago,  and  never 
painted  or  repaired,  marked  the  place 
where  the  woman  lived.  A  dozen  dirty 
children  played  in  the  street.  Through 
the  window  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses,  I 
saw  a  face  that  startled  me.  I  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  there  sat  the  woman 
who  had  brought  the  verses. 

"Where  is  the  woman  I  saw  at  the 
window  a  moment  ago?  "  I  asked. 

"  I'm  her,  I  reckon,"  she  replied. 

Then  she  turned  upon  me  her  great  blue 
eyes,  and  I  saw  in  the  gaunt  and  faded 
features  what  was  left  of  the  Mary  Jane  of 
Eisland. 

"Do  you  not  know  me?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Mein  Gott,  it's  my  Reuben  ! "  she 
cried,  and  fell  sobbing  in  my  arms. 

It  was  indeed  my  Mary  Jane.  She 
told  me  her  story.  How  she  had  followed 
me,  searched  for  me,  and  at  last  given  me 
up  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of  labor  and 
want.  It  is  hard  for  a  poor  and  ignorant 
man  to  gain  a  livelihood ;  it  is  cruel  for  a 
woman.  She  told  me  of  everything  except 
the  pale,  hungry-eyed  child.  I  did  not 
dare  to  ask  questions.  I  felt  that  a  little 
learning  might  be  a  dangerous  thing  for 
me.  Mary  Jane  had  added  nothing  to 
her  mentality.  Her  physical  beauty  was 
gone.  She  had  nothing  for  me  but  the 
ashes  of  life.  I  would  have  turned  from 
her  had  it  not  been  for — 

No,  I  will  not  confess  how  I  failed  to 
do  a  man's  part.  I  loved  her  in  Eisland, 
but  then  my  life  and  hers  were  on  the  same 
level.    How  different  now  !    That  night  I 
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made  a  vow  that  my  Mary  Jane  should 
have  every  faculty,  every  desire,  every 
passion,  every  aspiration,  awakened  and 
realized. 

"  Come  to  me,"  I  said  to  the  child. 

The  little  girl  approached  and  stood  by 
my  side,  restlessly  jerking  at  her  faded 
dress. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Eisla,"  she  replied. 

Then  with  a  throbbing  heart  I  asked 
again,  "Your  parents,  who  were  they?" 

"  Why,  there  is  my  mamma ;  my  papa 
went  away  and  never  came  back,"  she  re- 
plied. 

I  looked  at  Mary  Jane,  but  her  face 
was  expressionless.  I  made  a  guess  at 
the  child's  age,  then  a  hurried  calculation, 
but  arrived  at  no  conclusion.  I  did  not 
dare  to  question  Mary  Jane. 

I  at  once  took  her  and  Eisla  to  more  com- 
fortable rooms,  and  surrounded  them  with 
the  enjoyment  my  limited  means  afforded. 
The  water-lily,  although  discolored  by  the 
murkiness  of  the  pool  in  which  it  stands, 
will  regain  its  natural  purity  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  So  it  is  with 
life.  Poverty  may  grind  out  the  sentiment 
of  life,  yet  it  will  spring  up  with  renewed 
freshness  when  fortune  changes. 

Mary  Jane  enjoyed  the  new  life;  each 
day  made  a  change.  I  read  to  her  and 
interpreted  that  which  was  beyond  her 
knowledge. 

She  listened  humbly  to  my  instructions 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  one  day  I  criticised 
her  deportment  rather  severely,  when  her 
demeanor  changed,  and  in  broken  English 
she  exclaimed  : 

"  Mein  Gott,  Reuben,  vy,  you  finds  me 
out  ifs  you  sprechen  to  me  like  dot.  I 
lifs  for  you  dis  years  tru  like  a  gude 
house  frau  ;  und  now  you  lobes  me  like  I 
vas  nicht.  I  vill  spring  dopper  und  go 
avay,  and  you  nefer  sees  me  any  more. 
You  ish  nicht  a  gude  man." 

I  pulled  the  rebellious  woman  to  my 
side,  and  soothed  her  by  tender  words, 
which  she  felt,  but  did  not  comprehend. 
I  liked  her  anger.  It  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  advancement.  The  women  in  her 
family  had  been  submissive  for  genera- 
tions. 

The  blue-eyed,  hungry  child  was  quicker 
than  her  mother,  She  was  delighted  with 
the  advantage  of  her  new  position. 


Her  eyes  would  open  wide  in  startling 
admonition  at  every  new  gift. 

One  day  I  detected  her  writing,  and  as 
I  looked  over  her  shoulder  the  mystery  of 
the  poems  was  solved.  The  timid  child 
was  the  poet.  I  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
She  looked  up  and  smiled  gratefully.  It  was 
the  young  poet's  first  recognition,  and  her 
sensitive  soul  interpreted  the  kiss  with  a 
keenness  and  joy  that  words  of  praise 
would  not  have  called  forth.  For  once  in 
my  life  I  would  have  been  supremely 
happy,  had  not  the  cruel  doubt  of,  "  whose 
child  ?  "  been  present. 

Eisla  was  more  than  a  poet.  She  was 
a  genius.  I  do  not  write  the  word  thought- 
lessly. I  have  had  experience  enough  to 
know  that  there  are  few  young  girls  who 
are  not  gifted  with  genius  and  few  women 
who  are. 

The  thread  of  song  was  woven  in  her 
nature.  She  needed  but  the  impulse 
to  unravel  the  melody  of  life.  In 
Eisla  I  felt  that  I  had  a  strong  aid  in 
teaching  Mary  Jane.  After  weeks  of  ar- 
duous attention  I  was  disappointed.  Mary 
Jane  did  not  improve,  except  in  physical 
beauty.  She  grew  more  like  herself,  but 
there  was  that  lack  of  fineness  which 
grated  upon  me.  It  seemed  as  though 
poverty  had  already  placed  the  grave- 
clothes  on  her  soul.  Love  and  kindness 
have  power  to  arouse  any  faculty.  Not  so 
in  this  case ;  the  callous  growth  which 
labor  unattended  by  any  of  the  sentiments 
caused  to  spring  forth,  had  hardened  her 
nature. 

I  had  taken  the  vow  that  I  would 
awaken  new  desires  in  Mary  Jane,  and  no 
power  could  compel  me  to  forego  the  task. 
I  took  her  out  to  the  sea  and  bade  her  lis- 
ten to  its  restless  moaning.  I  told  her  of 
its  calm  and  uplifting  effect  upon  me.  She 
looked  at  me  with  eyes  of  questioning 
wonder.  I  rode  with  her  through  parks 
and  open  fields,  through  by-ways,  along 
quiet  streams,  and  by  gardens  of  flowers, 
until  my  own  full  passion  for  the  wealth 
of  nature  was  almost  satisfied.  We  went 
to  operas,  theatres,  churches  and  concerts, 
until  I  was  myself  surfeited.  She  was 
dazzled — sometimes  appreciative,  but  I 
realized  that  she  was  not  satisfied.  It  was 
different  with  Eisla.  The  one  had  a  soul 
in  a  dreamless  sleep ;  the  other  was  born 
where  she  could  see  through  the  shallow- 
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ness  of  contentedness.  The  one  was  dead 
to  every  sense  above  the  physical  :  the 
other  had  not  awakened  to  the  passions  of 
the  sense.  After  nearly  a  year,  Mary  Jane 
said  to  me  in  a  petulant  tone  : 

"Let  us  go  back  to  Eisland." 

I  was  willing  to  prove  whether  she 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  common  plane 
of  life  after  drinking  from  the  chalice  of 
the  gods.  It  seemed,  sometimes,  as  though 
I  had  done  wrong  in  taking  her  from  a 
life  of  arduous  toil.  The  question  often 
came  and  was  never  settled,  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  let  her  live 
her  own  way,  if  she  was  content  so  to  do. 
The  higher  faculties  bring  their  comple- 
ment of  pain  with  the  sense  of  pleasure. 

We  made  a  tedious  trip,  leaving  Eisla 
with  friends.  During  all  this  time  Mary 
Jane  had  never  spoken  of  her  in  any  way. 
I  did  not  care  to  ask  questions  ;  Mary 
Jane  did  not  even  speak  of  love.  It 
seemed  as  though  her  heart  were  full  of 
other  things.  Sometimes  I  was  afraid  that 
her  mind  was  gone. 

When  we  reached  the  valley  Mary  Jane 
was  cheerful  and  happy.  I  fully  expected 
that  our  relations  to  each  other  would  be 
definitely  announced,  but  Mary  Jane  said 
"nay." 

She  soon  grew  tired  of  the  valley  which 
had  been  her  early  home,  and  after  taking 
up  the  customs  of  former  days  for  a  few 
weeks  she  was  willing  to  return.  I  would 
have  remained  and  curbed  my  restlessness 
had  she  desired  it.  There  was  a  new 
light  in  her  eyes  when  she  came  to  me. 
As  we  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  little  val- 
ley, she  turned  and  looked  back.  Our 
hands  clasped.  The  first  bond  of  human 
sympathy  had  been  established  since  I 
first  left  Eisland.  I  waited  now  patiently, 
knowing  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 


my  hopes  would  be  realized — my  Galatea 
would  have  a  soul. 

It  was  Christmas  when  we  reached  San 
Francisco.  The  bells  were  ringing  for  the 
celebration  of  the  "New  born  King."  We 
entered  one  of  the  noted  churches  ;  it  was 
green  with  wreaths  and  beautiful  with 
flowers.  Over  the  altar  were  the  words 
that  never  grow  old  : 

"  CHRIST,  THE  NEW  BORN  KING." 

The  minister  in  a  few  eloquent  words 
told  the  touching  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  simple  pathos  of  the  words, 
the  winning  eloquence  of  the  minister  had 
an  effect  on  Mary  Jane — she  wept.  With 
tears  she  said  : 

"  I  wish  our  Eisla  was  here. 

"  Our  Eisla  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  her  reply. 

I  understood.  For  the  first  time  I  knew 
that  Eisla  was  my  own  child.  I  whispered 
to  Mary  Jane  the  good,  old  Dutch  words, 
"mine  frau."  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  called  her  wife  since  I  had  deserted 
her  in  Eisland.  It  now  becomes  necessary 
for  me  to  add  that  Mary  Jane  and  I  were 
married  when  we  went  to  see  the 
drover.  My  pride  and  ambition  com- 
pelled me  to  keep  it  a  secret,  and  Mary 
Jane  in  turn  let  me  suffer  for  knowledge  I 
dared  not  seek. 

There  is  little  more  to  relate.  I  made 
the  mistake  in  trying  to  make  Mary  Jane 
comprehend  through  the  intellect  alone. 
The  faculty  that  calls  forth  new  and  holier 
desires  has  its  origin  in  a  deeper  source 
than  the  mind.  With  the  love  of  Mary  Jane, 
and  the  sweet  companionship  of  Eisla,  my 
restlessness  has  given  place  to  content, 
and  my  poverty  has  led  to  the  more  en- 
during riches  of  the  spirit. 

Harr  Wagner. 


GOOD   WILL   TO  MEN. 

Christmas  in  the  East.    Christmas  in  bear  burdens  of  ice,  beautiful  in  their  si- 

the  West.    "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  lence  as  they  were  in  song  ;  rivers,  whose 

men."    The  same  pure  air  pervades  both  pulsing  waters  beat  slowly  under  their 

atmospheres  ;  but  how  different  are  the  coats  of  mail,  and  great  cities  where  the 

pictures  !    In  the  East,  broad  fields  with  enervating  luxury  of  the  rich  casts  into 

their  white  robes  diamond  crested,  daz-  deepest  shadow  the  woes  of  the  poor.  In 

zling  ;  forests,  whose  mighty  limbed  trees  the  West,  our  own  California,  at  Christ- 
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nias  time,  all  nature  seems  to  grow  gladder 
with  the  deep  flood  of  joy  that  flows  from 
the  inmost  heart  of  humanity. 

Look  at  the  hills  during  the  so-called 
summer,  brown  and  bare  and  desolate, 
now  clothed  in  richest  garments  of  green, 
stitched  with  many  a  contrasting  shade, 
and  buttoned  with  many  a  blossom.  Ori- 
ental in  her  taste  is  mother  Nature  ;  in  gold 
and  crimson  and  blue,  she  embroiders  her 
children's  garments,  and  never  stops  to 
consider  whether  the  colors  blend  or  not, 
though  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say 
that  she  suits  the  clothing  to  the  climate 
and  never  permits  pride.  She  puts  her 
child  in  the  East  to  bed  under  a  white 
coverlid  of  snow  that  effectually  conceals 
all  beauty.  If  it  cry  out  for  the  work  and 
play  of  the  sweet  summer,  she  never  heeds,  it 
must  rest  whether  it  will  or  not  until  the 
night  of  winter  be  past ;  and  her  western 
daughter,  lest  she  grow  a  sybarite  from 
very  luxury,  she  clothes,  during  all  the 
summer,  in  plain  brown  with  a  gray  veil  of 
dust ;  but  at  Christmastime,  what  a  shower 
of  presents  she  gives !  When  California 
hangs  up  her  stocking,  it  is  filled  with 
oranges,  prunes,  grapes,  strawberries,  ap- 
ples, nuts,  heliotrope,  violet,  orange-blos- 
soms and  tuberoses,  and  a  thousand  dainty 
wildflower  clear  down  to  the  toe  ;  besides 
the  more  substantial  presents  of  golden 
grain  and  sparkling  wines  with  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  spending  money  fresh  from 
the  mines.  If  on  Christmas  morning  dame 
Nature  insists  upon  giving  her  a  bath,  it 
will  not  be  accompanied  by  the  scolding 
of  thunder  and  sharp  strokes  of  lightning 
such  as  she  gives  to  her  eastern  children, 
but  will  only  be  a  gentle,  soft  shower-bath 
which  will  render  her  positively  radiant, 
and  deepen  her  roses  as,  with  a  smile,  she 
returns  the  "  Merry  Christmas  "  of  the 
genial  sun. 

Few  happier  Christmases  were  ever  en- 
joyed than  that  spent  by  two  little  girls  of 
eight  and  ten  years,  in  a  little  log-cabin  on 
the  snow-covered  prairies  of  Kansas,  many 
years  ago.  They  knew  Santa  Claus  would 
come  even  to  their  lowly  home,  and 
counted  the  days  long  before  with  many 
speculations  as  to  what  he  would  bring  to 
them.  Shoes  and  hats  and  dresses  and  a 
new  magazine,    perhaps  ;   but   why  did 


Santa  Claus  never  bring  gifts  to  grandma 
and  grandpa  and  their  big  uncles  and 
cousins  ?  Grandmother  said  because  it 
was  the  children's  day,  but  that  did  not 
satisfy  these  small  sages  ;  and  pondering  the 
question,  a  great  wish  came  that  they  could 
play  Santa  Claus  themselves,  and  give 
everyone  they  knew  something.  But  that 
would  require  money,  and  asking  for  it 
would  do  no  good,  for  grandpa  was  poor. 
If  they  could  only  sell  their  pet  cow, 
"  Cherry  ! "  The  very  thought  seemed 
criminal,  as  she  looked  at  them  with  her 
large,  loving,  mild  eyes,  and  held  down 
her  head  to  be  petted  ;  besides,  that  scheme 
would  require  a  confederate,  and  so  it 
had  to  be  given  up. 

Still  the  desire  haunted  them  through 
the  soft  October  days  with  their  frosty 
mornings  and  warm  noons,  and  at  last  the 
opening  of  a  hazel-burr  suggested  a  plan. 
They  could  not  buy  spectacles  and  tobacco, 
slippers,  dresses  and  books,  but  they  could 
pick  nuts  and  make  a  present  of  a  quart 
to  each  of  their  ten  relatives  on  Christmas 
morning.  It  took  a  long  time  to  pick  and 
shell  such  a  quantity,  many  play  hours  and 
sore  fingers,  but  they  persisted,  using  many 
little  tricks  and  innocent  subterfuges  to 
keep  their  secret  until  the  important  hour 
came  and  all  were  duly  "surprised,"  and 
gratified  by  their  labor  of  love.  For  that 
day  at  least  their  little  hearts  were  filled 
with  a  halo  of  joy  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  but  a  small  thing  to  do,  perhaps,  a 
small  thing  to  tell,  but  you  see  it  had  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  which,  after  all,  is  a 
lofty  one. 

I  think  1  have  made  it  clear  that  this 
season  can  be  enjoyed  by  all,  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  but  how  about  those  who  find 
crape  instead  of  their  Christmas  wreath? 
God  help  such  !  I  have  stood  there  and 
know  what  it  is  to  miss  some  loved  pres- 
ence, and  feel  as  if  sight  and  sound  had 
failed  me  utterly,  but  dear  friends  put 
away  the  crape  if  you  can,  and  remember- 
ing that  they  too  are  keeping  Christmas 
only  a  little  way  out  of  your  sight,  keep 
your  own  Christmas  by  striving  to  make 
some  other  life  brighter  and  better.  So 
will  you  have  a  peaceful,  if  not  a  merry 
Christmas. 

Alice  Denison. 
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YANKEE   JIM'S  CHILDREN. 


Yankee  Jim  was  a  horse  thief,  and  was 
hung  to  a  scrub-oak,  not  far  from  the 
school-house ;  but  we  were  rather  proud 
than  otherwise  of  the  history  of  our  local- 
ity, and  were,  I  hope,  just  as  respectable 
and  well-favored  children  as  if  our  town 
had  been  called  Concordia,  or  Pasadena, 
or  Still  Water  on  the  Mere,  instead  of  hav- 
ing taken  such  an  uncouth  name  as  Yan- 
kee Jim. 

Possibly  we  were  not  proper,  elegant 
and  quiet  children  such  as  are  peculiar  to 
the  monotonous  towns  of  the  long  level 
plains,  or  the  subdued  shining  villas  of 
Southern  California  ;  for  we  breathed  in 
so  much  natural  freedom  from  our  sur- 
roundings from  the  very  first,  and  took 
such  continual  inspiration  from  the  hills 
and  hiding  places  so  near  us,  that,  as  Yan- 
kee Jim's  children,  we  had  undoubtedly 
marked  characteristics  of  our  own.  But  it 
is  not  so  much  what  we  were  as  children, 
that  wells  up  in  my  memory,  but  what 
Yankee  Jim  was  to  us,  as  a  genius  more 
friendly  and  fostering  than  the  monotony 
of  the  bran  new  agricultural  village. 

A  Placer  mining  town  of  eighteen  years 
ago  seemed  already  very  old  to  a  child 
who  had  not  seen  its  primary  days,  when 
its  dark,  weather-beaten  houses  were  fresh 
from  the  forests ;  its  straggling  gardens 
were  laid  out ;  its  never  painted  fences 
were  run,  and  the  bricks  brought  in  with 
which  to  construct  the  long,  low,  solid 
building — the  pride  and  nucleus  of  the 
town — the  Express  Office. 

To  our  satisfied  eyes,  it  was  just  as  ven- 
erable and  established  as  any  of  the  New 
England  villages  we  read  about  in  our 
Sunday-school  books.  The  roomy,  un- 
adorned wooden  church, whose  first  primary 
of  white  paint  grew  fainter  and  fainter  each 
winter,  did  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
some  highly  decorated  little  church  of  a 
later  day,  with  remarkable  frescoes  and 
pillars  painted  in  astonishing  perspective. 

The  call  of  a  sweet-toned  bell,  mounted 
on  a  weather-blackened  frame  at  the 
church-yard  gate,  brought  us  hurrying  up 
the  stony  streets,  down  from  the  brushy 
hills,  and  through  the  forest  of  young  pines 
stretching  back  of  the  church,  to  recite 
our  verses  in  the  quiet  Sunday-school,  and 


pitch  our  voices  to  the  deathless  tune, 
"  There  is  a  Happy  Land  far,  far  away." 

But  after  Sunday  school,  to  go  home 
through  the  young  pine  forest,  forgetting 
verses  and  songs,  was  a  dearer  pleasure  to 
the  true  child  of  Yankee  Jim.  To  push 
each  other  into  the  thickets,  to  scare  up  a 
bright-eyed  cotton-tail,  to  make  chains  of 
the  pine  needles  all  the  way,  to  hunt  for 
the  first  "  Johnnie  jump  ups"of  the  spring 
under  the  sheltering  boughs,  to  arrive  home 
breathless  and  deny  our  dallying  sport 
were  our  inevitable  ways  of  breaking  the 
tedium  of  Sunday  clothes. 

Our  school  house  also  stood  on  the 
edge  of  a  young  forest  where  our  recesses 
and  noons  slipped  into  oblivion,  and 
something  grew  into  our  lives  that  never 
comes  to  those  unfortunate  children  of  the 
plains,  who  grow  to  maturity  without  even 
seeing  a  forest  or  being  rocked  in  tree-tops 
like  "  Baby-bye,"  or  covered  with  leaves 
like  the  lost  protege's  of  Robin  Red  Breast 

A  slender  young  pine  from  five  to  ten 
feet  high  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  climb  in, 
to  rock  in,  to  swing  in,  in  which  to  leave  a 
rent  apron  or  a  patch  from  a-round-about  to 
flutter  in  the  wind  as  a  flag  of  a  glorious 
liberty;  a  liberty  which  was  taken,  whether 
granted  or  not,  and  because  of  which  there 
blossomedin  our  older  hearts  a  passion  for 
trees  and  forestry  which  some  can  never 
know. 

Near  the  school-house,  shaded  by  this 
forest,  ran  a  mining-ditch  in  which  flowed 
the  clearest  water,  in  which  sparkled  the 
whitest  pebbles,  in  which  darted  the  swift- 
est minnows  that  ever  rippled  and  spark- 
led and  darted  for  little  bare  feet. 

A  rock  of  any  color  grew  to  have  signi- 
fiance  before  we  learned  the  elements  of 
Geology.  Our  young  minds  were  filled 
with  impressions  taken  from  the  sweet 
faces  of  the  forest  flowers  ;  we  knew  their 
haunts  and  hiding  places,  and  searched 
hill  and  hollow  to  accompany  them  on 
their  bright  vernal  procession. 

One  boy  who  walked  several  miles  to 
school,  sometimes  brought  down  from  the 
mountain  fastnesses  a  stem  of  Tiger  Lilies, 
great,  golden  and  purple,  velvety  beau- 
ties they  were.   I  have  searched  through  all 
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these  years  for  a  flower  as  regal,  but  I  have 
not  found  it. 

Delightful  as  are  the  privileges  of  the 
semi-tropical  climate  of  California,  a  child- 
life  is  incomplete  that  passes  away  with- 
out memories  of  snow-fall.  A  whitened 
landscape,  a  white  burden  on  the  trees,  a 
fringing  of  the  eaves  with  icicles,  a  taste  of 
of  sleighing,  a  jolly  round  of  coasting — 
these  are  things  that  complete  a  perfect 
winter  where  the  winters  are  never  long. 

Yankee  Jim's  children  looked  upon  the 
light  snowfall  each  winter  as  a  special  pro- 
vision for  their  delectation  from  the  first 
featherly  flakes  blown  into  their  faces  to 
the  last  snow-ball  scraped  up  under  a  rock 
on  a  hillside.  If  ever  school  was  popular 
it  was  on  coasting  days  ;  for  a  road  run- 
ning down  into  a  hollow  near  the  school- 
house  furnished  us  with  an  ideal  slide. 

Happy  the  boy  who  had  his  runner 
ready,  and  happy  the  girl  who  had  the 
most  chances  to  coast.  Flying  down  the 
hill,  toiling  up  to  speed  like  wind  to  the 
bottom,  with  cheeks  like  the  red  apples  in 
our  lunch  pail,  dragging  our  steps  to  the 
school-house  in  answer  to  summons  by  a 
reluctant  teacher,  snow-balling  all  the 
way,  snow-balls  in  our  pockets,  snow-balls 
in  our  desks,  snow-balls  on  the  stove,  snow- 
balls everywhere.  No  such  fun  will  ever 
visit  the  decorous  child  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  glow  in  memory  all  along  his 
after  life. 

It  is  possible  that  most  of  Yankee  Jim's 
children  were  never  really  tamed,  so  that 
the  teacher  could  establish  studiousness  as 
a  test  of  advancement  ;  or  possibly  ourrug- 
ged  sports  may  have  hastened  the  aquisi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  anyway  we  passed  from 
little  books  to  "  big  "  books  with  celerity 
born  of  either  recklessness  or  genius. 

From  the  "  little  "  grammar  class  to  the 
"  big  "  grammar  class,  was  one  short  and 
triumphant  step,  and  we  were  students  of 
High  School  books  before  any  distinct 
ideas  of  real  knowledge  had  ever  entered 
our  brains.  Our  Friday  afternoons,  tender- 
ed to  the  general  public,  were  remarka- 
ble exhibitions  with  original  essays,  boldly 
pillaged  from  Clay  or  Webster,  or  any 
good  authority,  and  comedy  and  tradegy 
that  it  makes  one  sorrowful  now  to  think  of. 
Mary  led  out  her  deathless  little  lamb  from 
among  the  brushy  hills,  and  Bernado  del 
Carpio  "bowed  his  crested  head,"  time 


and  time  again,  while  we  most  lamented 
the  day  when  his  thrilling  story  would  be 
heard  no  more  among  the  rocky  hills  of 
Placer.  O,  great  and  classic  Smith,  in- 
structor in  abs  and.  Geometry  !  Master 
of  music  and  oratory,  poet,  critic  and 
scholar!  So  elegant  in  all  the  minor  ac- 
complishments that  he  needed  but  a 
bench  and  a  guitar  to  transfer  you  to  a 
metropolitan  drawing-room.  He  married 
the  village  belle  and  afterwards  caused 
her  to  regret  it,  but  no  matter,  he  was  the 
prince  of  mountain  pedagogues,  and  trans- 
formed our  obscure  school  into  a  college 
of  the  first  pretensions  ! 

There  were  flumes  in  Yankee  Jim  run- 
ning along  hill-sides  and  crossing  canons 
on  spidery  trestle-works  which  afforded 
unlimited  opportunities  for  adventure. 

If  ever  any  of  us  had  fallen  into  a  flume 
when  it  was  filled  with  a  muddy,  rushing 
current,  the  town  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  mourn  one  of  its  little  savages, 
which  fascinating  fact  kept  us  continually 
on  the  trail  of  fun  by  the  flumes  when 
hydraulic  mining  was  in  operation.  Surely 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  hanging  on  to 
a  limb,  with  one  foot  or  arm  hanging  over 
the  swift  current  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  sucked  in  ;  and  to  be  the  hero  or 
heroine  of  the  highest  climb  on  the  most 
dangerous  trestle-work  with  streams  of 
water  leaking  from  above,  something  to 
be  proud  of  till  the  next  rule-breakers 
made  a  higher  record.  Playing  among 
old  sluice  boxes  where  the  milling  was 
suspended,  was  a  less  dangerous  amuse- 
ment, but  had  its  elements  of  excitement, 
for  there  was  always  an  imaginary  possi- 
bility of  finding  a  grain  of  gold  overlooked 
by  the  last  "clean  up." 

A  few  acres  of  bed  rock  was  a  landscape 
unequaled  as  a  field  of  childhoods  investi- 
gation. There  were  the  seams  and  holes 
of  the  formation  ages,  there  were  the 
boulders  washed  from  the  bowels  of  the 
hill,  there  were  conical  piles  of  many 
colored  rocks  and  stones,  there  were  little 
pinnacles  of  land  left  like  islands  in  the 
waste,  and  scattered  all  over  these  plains 
of  destruction  were  the  blanched  roots 
and  de'bris  of  trees  that  had  fallen  in  un- 
timely death. 

But  there  were  yet  legions  of  hills  and 
mountains  left  unscathed  for  the  young 
rangers.    In  the  long  summer  days,  in  the 
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cool,  sweet  Saturdays  of  autumn,  we 
scaled  the  rocky  ascents,  descending  into 
damp  canons,  ate  the  nuts  of  the  sugar 
pine  under  our  favorite  trees,  ventured 
into  dark  tunnels,  and  peeped  into  caving, 
mysterious  shafts. 

Our  all-day  excursions  were  to  the  hazel- 
nut patches,  or  on  occasions  when  we 
went  hunting,  having  a  picnic  by  some 
gravelly  ditch,  where  the  water  ran  clear 
and  cool  under  the  bushes,  cooking  wild 
berries  and  roasting  birds  on  sticks  for  our 
dinners.  Dear  old  town  !  Old  wonder- 
land, my  paradise  of  unconventional  child 
life  !  Only  when  the  smoke  from  evening 
fires  ascended  across  the  ampitheatre  of 
hills  were  Yankee  Jim's  children  all  gath- 
ered in,  safe  from  the  temptations  and 
dangers  of  high  old  cherry  trees,  steep 
banks,  insurmountable  fences  and  con- 
cealed prospect  holes. 

But  they  grew  bright  of  eye  and  strong 
of  limb,  and  in  course  of  time  began  their 
migrations  westward  and  southward.  They 
have  their  characteristics,  and  if  ever  you 
meet  one  of  them  in  city  street  or  country 
road,  you  will  know  him  by  his  cheery 
nonchalance,  as  if  he  had  stored  up  joy 


enough  in  his  youth  to  last  a  life  time. 

To  have  had  a  childhood  among  the 
higher  foothills  of  this  varied  State,  is  an 
eventful  childhood  ;  for  it  carries  on  into 
life  a  crude  experience  that  the  child  of 
the  treeless  prairie  cannot  attain.  The 
people  who  built  the  earlier  mining  towns 
of  our  State  were  not  all  people  of  meagre 
thought  and  ungrammatical  tongue,  as 
some  would  have  us  suppose.  Many 
were  people  of  the  best  culture  and  asso- 
ciations. It  is  their  children  born  on  the 
glittering,  gravelly  mountain  sides,  and 
beside  the  noisy  torrents,  of  whom  Yankee 
Jim's  children  are  a  type,  and  who  have 
been  the  ones  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
educational  and  mercantile  advantages  of 
the  new  era.  If  you  want  a  lawyer,  get  a 
keen-eyed,  strong-limbed  orator  from 
Mariposa  or  Plumas,  get  a  broad-browed 
doctor  from  Eldorado,  get  a  poet  from 
Shasta,  get  a  brainy  editor  from  Nevada. 
You  will  observe  sterling  qualities  in  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  pioneers,  a  cer- 
tain good  sense  and  independence,  which 
they  push  with  success  or  courage  against 
the  wedges  of  opportunity. 

Lillian  H.  Shuey. 


WHERE  I  SAW  HER. 


I  saw  her  in  her  youth  and  beauty 

Crowned  with  a  diadem  of  silken  hair  ; 

I  saw  her  amid  the  gay  and  happy, 

Anions;  the  fairest,  herself  most  fair. 

I  saw  her  in  the  springtime  among  the  flowers, 
Herself  a  peerless  flower  of  beauty  rare  ; 
I  saw  her  in  the  summer  gauzy  clad 
Like  a  fairy  dream  just  merging  into  air. 

I  saw  her  in  the  tempest  when  all  nature  trem- 
bled, 

And  vivid  lightnings  streaked  the  sable  cloud  ; 
When  warring  elements  were  at  their  highest, 
And  rattling  thunder  resounded  loud. 

Close  by  his  side  I  saw  her  fearless  and  un- 
shaken, 

Though  storm  and  darkness  compassed  them 
around, 

As  if  his  breast  could  shield  her  from  the  tem- 
pest ; 

In  his  manly  arm  a  mighty  strength  she  found. 

I  saw  her  in  the  meadow  'mong  the  daisies, 
On  a  mossy  bank  beside  a  limpid  stream, 
Like  a  fairy  lost  amid  surrounding  beauty, 
Oblivious  to  all — dreaming  "loves  young  dream." 
In  after  years  I  saw  her  good  and  noble, 
The  snows  of  winter  clothed  the  earth  in  white, 


Unchanged   by  time,  unless   to   grow  more 
lovely, 

As  the  moon  at  full  dispenses  greater  light. 

As  a  bride  I  saw  her,  sweet  and  lovely, 
Trusting  with  holy  trust  in  him  she  loved  ; 
Leaving  all  her  friends  and  kindred 
To  go  with  him  her  loyal  heart  approved. 
I  saw  her  a  mother  with  many  cares, 
Loving  and  trusting  still  tho'  sorely  tried  ; 
Again  I  saw  her  bowed  down  with  sorrow — 
The  bridegroom  Death  had  claimed  her  child — 
his  bride. 

Father  and  mother,  and  then  her  darling  brother 
Were  taken  from  her  to  solve  the  mystery  dim  ; 
No  more  their  warm  embrace  could  soothe  her, 
But  trusting  still,  her  fond  heart  turned  to  him. 
Again  I  saw  her,  in  spite  of  years,  still  lovely — 
The   silver  threads  were  with  the  dark  en- 
twined ; 

Happy  in  hope  again  'mid  scenes  of  beauty, 
As  in  her  youth  all  virtues  she  combined. 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  good  woman, 
A  real  portrait  drawn  from  real  life  ; 

If  shadows  come  between  I  look  beyond  them, 
And  in  the  picture  see  my  faithful  wife. 

B.  P.  Moore. 


LA  NT  me  a  palm  tree,  plant  me  a  palm — 
It  grows  in  the  desert  lands  ; 
And  the  pilgrim  fainting  and  doubtful  sees, 
And  praiseth  with  lifted  hands. 

Plant  me  a  palm — a  sacred  palm — 

It  faith  to  the  faithless  shows, 
And  out  of  the  hearts  of  our  deserts  of  life 

The  palm  of  victory  grows. 

Madge  Morris. 
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THE    CALIFORNIA    SNOW  PLANT. 

This  blood  red  and  strikingly  attractive  flower  is  to  be  seen  upon  every  route  to  the 
Big  Trees  and  Yo  Semite  Valley,  and  upon  every  trail  and  by-way  in  and  around 
them,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  level  ranging  from  four  to  eight  thousand  feet  ; 
its  brilliant  semi-translucent  stem  and  bells  and  leaves  that  intertwine  among  the  bells, 
being  all  blood  red,  their  constituents  seemingly  of  partially  crystallized  sugar,  making 
it  the  most  conspicuously  beautiful  flower  here  in  the  Sierras. 

From  the  common  name  it  bears  might  come  the  impression  that  its  birth  place  is 
among  the  Sierra  snows,  but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  for  although  its  growth  and  early 
development  is  beneath  deep  banks  of  snow  it  seldom  shows  its  blood  red  crown  until 
some  days  after  the  snow  has  melted  away. 

Many  eminent  botanists  consider  this  a  parasitic  plant,  some  affirming  that  it  grows 
only  on  cedar  roots  (Libocedrus  decurrens)  in  a  certain  stage  of  decay,  but  these 
deductions  may  have  been  made  from  close  resemblance  in  outline  of  the  Sarcodes 
sanguined  with  the  Baschniakia  strobilaeca  which  is  positively  a  parasitic  flower  that 
prefers  manzanita  as  its  host.  I  have,  however,  seen  this  floral  gem  flourishing  over  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  habitat  of  cedars,  and  after  carefully  digging  up  over  twenty 
specimens,  could  find  no  indication  whatever  of  their  parasitic  character. 

The  height  of  its  panicled  blossom  above  ground  is  from  seven  to  sixteen  inches, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  four  inches,  its  bulb  root  extending  as  far  down  into 
the  earth  as  the  flower  is  above  it.  When  digging  up  specimens,  therefore,  this  should 
be  remembered,  as  to  break  them  off — and  they  are  extremely  brittle — is  to  spoil 
them. 

The  above  is  from  "  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras,"  by  J.  M.  Hutchings,  being  pre- 
sumably the  only  description  of  the  plant  yet  written.  The  illustration  which  appears 
as  a  frontispiece  in  this  issue  is  from  Mr.  Hutching's  book,  and  it  is  but  one  of  the 
many  and  rare  characteristics  of  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras." — Eds.  Era. 
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A   TRIP   TO   MOUNT  DIABLO. 


It  was  in  May,  of  the  year  1865,  that 
we  had  our  famous  picnic  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Diablo. 

Our  party  consisted  of  thirty,  all  told, 
men,  women  and  children.  There  were 
two  or  three  lady  teachers  from  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  one  scientific  lady  with  spectacles, 
and  a  box  for  specimens — botanic,  geo- 
logic, or  any  other  sort  that  came  in  her 
reach  ;  a  rosy,  black-eyed  little  widow, 
ready  for  a  flirtation  ;  a  tall,  fierce,  whis- 
kered man  anxious  to  accommodate  the 
widow  ;  one  country  "  school-ma'am  ;  " 
half  a  dozen  romping  hoydens,  ready  for 
"  fun  "  in  whatever  guise  it  might  present 
itself ;  and  several  young  gentlemen,  eager 
to  assist  the  hoydens  in  their  encounter. 
Beside  these  there  were  thrown  in  as 
ballast,  and  to  add  due  decorum  to  the 
expedition,  several  "  old  folks  " — fathers 
and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  whose 
principal  duty  seemed  to  be  to  engineer 
the  weighty  matters  involved  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  to  keep  the  youngsters  within 
bounds. 

We  were  to  make  our  start  from  the 
little  village  of  Lafayette,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  camping  place  up  the 
mountain  side.  The  more  sedate  mem- 
bers of  the  party  preferred  going  in  bug- 
gies and  wagons  to  the  camp  ;  but,  to  the 
younger  element,  a  gay,  wild  gallop  across 
the  valley  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  pre- 
sented too  many  fascinations  to  be  re- 
sisted, so  they  took  the  saddle  from  the 
start. 

The  village  of  Lafayette,  consisting  of  a 
store,  with  the  post-office  in  one  end,  a 
hotel,  blacksmith  shop  and  a  few  dwelling 
houses,  is  prettily  located  in  a  small  valley 
in  the  low  hills  branching  off  from  the 
main  range  of  Coast  mountains.  Our  ex- 
pedition filed  out  of  this  place  in  the  early 
May  morning,  the  equestrians  leading  the 
way. 

For  four  miles  our  road  led  over  low, 
rolling  hills  and  through  small  valleys ; 
then  we  passed  through  the  little  village  of 
Walnut  Creek,  and  crossed  the  pretty 
creek  shaded  by  its  great  trees  of  walnut 
and  willow.  Every  door  and  window  was 
filled  with  gazers  as  our  queer-looking  cav- 


alcade passed  down  the  one  street  of  the 
village. 

After  leaving  Walnut  Creek,  there 
opened  before  us  the  broad,  beautiful 
Pachsco  valley,  stretching  to  the  very  base 
of  Mount  Diablo,  and  gorgeous  with  its 
carpet  of  luxuriant  grass  and  brilliant  wild 
flowers ;  great  yellow  California  poppies, 
modest  buttercups,  blue  wild-violets, 
"shooting-stars,"  "cream-cups,"  and 
myriads  of  other  blossoms  peculiar  to  our 
climate.  Then,  hurrah  !  for  a  wild,  dash- 
ing gallop  !  Across  the  valley  we  raced, 
regardless  of  roads,  our  horses  catching 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  with 
arching  necks  and  dilating  nostrils,  glee- 
fully dashing  the  grass  and  flowers  beneath 
their  hoofs. 

We  reached  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain at  last,  but  with  the  exercise  and 
the  heat  were  in  a  sadly  demoral- 
ized and  extremely  thirsty  condition. 
Here  we,  therefore,  hailed  with  joy  the 
sight  of  a  dwelling-house  near  the  road. 
Two  gentlemen  went  to  it  in  quest  of 
water,  returning  soon  in  company  with  the 
owner  of  the  place,  who  informed  us  that 
he  kept  a  dairy,  and  had  "  a  whole  big 
churnful  of  buttermilk,"  which,  in  his  es-* 
timation,  was  better  than  the  water.  We 
unanimously  elected  the  buttermilk  to 
our  service,  and  in  a  short  time  emptied 
the  "  big  churn,"  while  the  owner  looked 
on  with  beaming  satisfaction. 

After  we  had  quenched  our  thirst,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  asked  our  entertainer  if 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
pay  for  his  beverage ;  to  which'  he  replied : 
"Wal,  no  !  not  any  money,  thank  you  ; 
but  if  these  gals  wouldn't  mind  to  sing  the 
'Star-spangled  Banner,'  it  would  give  a 
mighty  sight  of  pleasure  to  a  lonesome  old 
bach  !  " 

The  girls  cheerfully  complied,  and  ren- 
dered that  patriotic  song  with  a  will,  when 
we  rode  away,  leaving  our  host  smiling 
and  waving  his  thanks  with  his  empty 
pitcher. 

•  Then  commenced  our  ascent :  first  over 
one  or  two  low  rolling  hills ;  then  by  a 
rocky  jagged  road  cut  in  the  mountain 
side  ;  and  lastly  by  a  steep  laborious  pull, 
which  brought  us  to  our  camping  place, 
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the  "Rock  of  Moses,"  four  miles  from  the 
summit.  Here  is  a  gently  sloping  "  bench" 
of  some  acres,  nearly  covered  by  a  grove 
of  small  trees.  Starting  out  from  the 
mountain  and  presenting  a  perpendicular 
front  to  this  "  bench,"  is  the  immense 
"Rock  of  Moses  "  divided  from  top  to 
bottom  of  its  face  by  a  crevice,  out  of 
which  gushes  a  spring  of  pure,  cool  water, 
hence  the  name.  There  are  some  wonder- 
loving  ones  in  this  vicinity,  who  solemnly 
affirm  that  Moses  smote  this  identical 
rock ;  but  such  are  looked  upon  as  frauds 
by  the  incredulous.  We  did  not  stop  to 
investigate  the  proofs  pro  and  con,  how- 
ever, but  immediately  quenched  our  thirst, 
this  being  our  first  opportunity  for  doing 
so,  since  leaving  our  friend  of  butter-milk 
and  Star-spangled  Banner  memory.  Alter 
our  horses  were  unsaddled,  watered,  and 
"  staked  "  in  the  luxuriant  grass,  we  gave 
our  undivided  attention  to  the  view  from 
our  perch.  The  broad  Pacheco  Valley, 
which  we  had  just  crossed,  lying  "fair  as 
a  garden  of  the  Lord,"  with  its  squares  of 
waving  grain  fields  ;  the  mountain  road 
up  which  the  wagons  and  carriages  belong- 
ing to  our  party  were  laboriously  creeping; 
all  around  us  the  wild  mountain  scenery  , 
and  at  our  backs,  as  pleasant  a  scene  as 
any,  just  then — a  bountiful  repast  in  pro- 
cess of  preparation  by  our  cook.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  we  inhaled  the  aroma  of  the 
coffee-pot  with  more  pleasure  just  at  this 
moment,  than  we  did  the  odor  of  the  wild 
flowers  blooming  in  such  profusion  all 
around  us.  Such  is  the  flesh  !  Soon  the 
vehicles  drew  up  to  our  camp — then  we 
had  our  lunch.  Such  cold  chicken,  and 
ham  sandwiches,  and  bread  and  butter, 
and  pickles,  and  coffee,  as  formed  some 
of  the  ingredients  of  that  meal  !  And  such 
appetites  with  which  they  were  devoured  ! 
I  wonder  if  there  is  one  of  that  party  who 
can  to-day  call  to  memory  that  lunch  on 
the  grass,  and  not  feel  hungry?  After  the 
keen  appetites  were  appeased,  our  company 
wandered  around,  inspecting  our  situation 
for  awhile,  then  collected  in  a  circle  on 
the  grass  near  the  edge  of  our  "bench," 
to  rest,  and  watch  the  fading  daylight. 
Presently  there  was  noticed  a  faint  glim- 
mering light  over  the  hill  to  our  eastward. 
First  one,  and  then  another  remarked  it. 
Broader  and  higher  it  grew,  until  suddenly 
from  the  center  of  its  base  a  small  lumi- 


nous spot  appeared,as  if  rising  from  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  ;  this  in  turn,  slowly  deep- 
ened, and  broadened,  then  narrowed  again, 
shaping  itself  before  our  admiring  eyes 
into  a  perfect  circle.  There  it  lay,  the 
full  orbed  moon,  smiling  back  at  us,  one 
edge  seeming  to  rest  a  moment  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  as  if  hesitating  i  n  trem- 
ulous wonder  before  floating  up  into  the 
fathomless  space  above. 

Some  one  proposed  a  quadrille ;  instantly 
one  was  formed,  and  our  "  band  "  struck 
up  "  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave."  But 
here  an  unthought-of  difficulty  presented 
itself  in  the  form  of  our  dancing  floor. 
The  ground  was  sloping,  and  under  the 
soft,  deceiving  grass  was  found  quite 
rough,  and  "  hard  to  travel  "  in  a  dance 
step.  "  Ladies'  chain  ! "  called  our 
prompter,  and  the  "  head  ladies  "  bravely 
essayed  the  first  figure  :  but  while  one  had 
a  laborious  up-hill  climb,  the  other  rushed 
down  with  such  force  that  a  collision  oc- 
curred, and  they  tumbled  on  the  grass, 
arising  with  bruised  noses  and  torn  dresses. 
Then  "  Promenade "  was  attempted. 
While  one  portion  of  the  circle  struggled 
to  maintain  an  easy,  graceful  glide  in  going 
up  hill,  the  other  vainly  attempted  a  slow 
dignified  slide  down  hill  :  result,  a  general 
collision  and  undignified  tumble,  two 
bleeding  noses  and  several  demoralized 
toilets.  In  fact,  it  was  sadly  proven  to  us 
that,  although  the  fancy  of  dancing  "  by 
moonlight  on  the  green  "  was  very  nice 
and  poetical,  the  practice  could  not  be 
made  to  work  successfully  in  real  life,  and 
"  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  "  became 
grimly  suggestive  of  the  "  breakers  "  upon 
which  our  quadrille  was  stranded ;  so 
dancing  was  voted  out  by  acclamation. 
Then  we  gathered  around  the  camp-fire 
and  piled  on  great  quantities  of  brush  and 
dry  wood  to  make  a  fierce  flame  for  our 
friends  in  the  valley  ;  imagining,  as  we  did 
so,  that  we  felt  like  the  ancient  Scottish 
Highlanders,  as  they  built  their  signal-fire, 
and  watched  in  their  plaids  "beside  its 
embers,  red  and  clear."  Our  watch-fire 
was  plainly  discernible  for  thirty  miles. 
We  unanimously  elected  our  "country 
school-ma'am"  to  tell  a  story.  After 
some  hesitation  and  remonstrance  the  lady 
bravely  came  to  the  front  and  gave  the 
legend  of  Mount  Diablo. 

Singing  to  the  guitar,  gossip,  and  not  a 
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little  sly  flirtation  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  elders,  whiled  the  hours  away  so 
rapidly  that  before  we  were  aware,  it  was 
midnight.  Then  the  guardians  proposed 
going  to  bed.  The  proposition  was  indig- 
nantly scouted  by  the  youngsters,  but  the 
fact  was  urged  that  we,  who  desired  to  see 
the  sun  rise  from  the  summit,  must  be 
astir  by  three  o'clock.  So  the  elders  pre- 
vailed and  made  two  "field-beds," — one 
masculine,  the  other  feminine — into  which 
we  stowed  ourselves,  with  our  clothes  on, 
ready  for  a  moment's  notice  at  three  o'clock. 

Quiet  reigned  throughout  our  camp, 
with  here  and  there  a  faint  snore  to  break 
the  perfect  silence.    Our  dignified  gentle- 
man lay  on  his  back,  wrapped  in  the  arms 
of  Morpheus;  grdt  snores  rolled  majesti- 
cally out  of  his  wide-opened  mouth  ;  his 
shining  "  stove-pipe "  was  placed  erect 
over  his  face,  thereby  protecting  his  eyes 
from  the  moon's  too  ardent  kisses.  Slum- 
ber seemed   to   reign    supreme,  when 
"  whizz  !  "  came  a  well-aimed  orange  and 
knocked  the  glossy  silk  hat  several  hun- 
dred feet  down  the  mountain.    The  fierce 
whiskered  owner  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
peered  around  to  discover  his  assailant ; 
but  all  was  quiet,  so  with  a  rather  poor 
grace  he  scrambled  after  his  property,  then 
settled  himself  once  more  to  his  interrupt- 
ed  dreams.     Silence    again — this  time 
rudely  broken  by  a  whole  shower  of  pea- 
nuts and  candy  upon  the  unsuspecting 
male  encampment.    A  half-suppressed  tit- 
tering, and  a  shaking  of  blankets  in  the 
portion  of  the  "  field  bed  "  occupied  by 
our  hoydens,    betrayed    the  aggressors. 
Then  such  a  bombardment  as  commenced 
from  the  now  fully  aroused  masculine 
camp,  of  candies,  peanuts,  apples  and 
every  available  missile.    In  vain  the  elders 
ordered  and  beseeched  ;  their  commands 
were  openly  defied,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled with  groans  of  horror  to  yield  their 
authority.    In  the  midst  of  the  melee  the 
cook  shouted,  "  Three  o'clock,  and  here 
is  hot  coffee  for  all  who  wish!"    This  was 
the  signal  for  a  hasty  getting  ready  to  climb 
the  mountain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
pilgrimage  began.    Out  from  the  circle  of 
the  firelight  into  the  black  depths  of  the 
mountain  they  filed,  first  one  couple,  then 
another,  then  a  party  of  three  or  four.  So 
they  kept  leaving  camp  for  more  than  an 
hour,  the  promptness  of  the  start  depend- 


ing upon  the  readiness  with  which  saddles 
and  bridles  were  found  and  horses  made 
ready.  The  young  widow  and  her  digni- 
fied escort  left  camp  together.  He  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  quotation — into  which 
he  was  throwing  much  tender  meaning: 

"  Oh  !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister,"  &c, 

when  at  this  instant  his  horse,  a  "  genuine 
Mexican  mustang,"  made  a  stand  and  re- 
fused to  stir  on  any  conditions.  Coaxing 
was  tried  in  vain.  "  Get  up,  you  brute  !  " 
was  unavailing.  The  spurs  were  vigorous- 
ly applied,  but  he  only  settled  himself 
firmer  in  his  tracks,  and  indicated  by  an 
emphatic  motion  of  his  head  that  it  was 
against  his  principles  to  begin  work  so 
early  in  the  day.  This  was  a  dilemma, — 
the  whole  cavalcade  in  the  rear  being 
brought  to  a  halt,  as  the  trail  was  too  nar- 
row for  more  than  one  animal  to  pass. 
His  lady's  eyes  were  upon  him,  as  well  as 
they  could  be  in  the  gloom — but  the  gen- 
tleman was  desperate,  so  digging  the  huge 
spurs  into  the  brute's  flanks,  he  gave  vent 
to  a  volley  of  oaths  that  made  the  lady  put 
her  fingers  in  her  ears, — and  filled  the  air 
with  a  smell  of  sulphur  ;  but  it  accomplish- 
ed the  purpose,  for  the  horse  was  off  like  a 
rocket.  However,  it  not  only  betrayed 
the  style  of  language  with  which  the  gent 
was  accustomed  to  address  his  horse  when 
alone  in  his  company,  but  also  nipped  the 
lady's  young  buds  of  affection  like  a  white 
frost. 

Slowly  and  laboriously  we  picked  our 
way  up  the  mountain ;  the  narrow,  rocky 
trail  lying  faintly  before  us,  dimly  visible 
heights  above,  and  abysses  of  thick  dark- 
ness beneath. 

Near  the  summit,  a  dense  mist  wrapped 
us  in  its  chilling  arms  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  slowly  sank  away  into  the  black 
ravines,  leaving  the  summit  clear,  and 
sharply  defined  in  the  morning  twilight. 
Just  before  sun-rise,  we  three,  who  were 
first  to  leave  camp,  stood  alone  on  the 
summit  peak.  All  the  toil  and  inconven- 
ience of  the  ascent  were  forgotten  in  the 
glory  that  lay  all  around  us.  In  the  in- 
tense hush  of  Nature  we  received  God's 
blessing  from  the  mountain-top  in  this 
vision  of  the  grandeur  of  His  works.  No 
mist  or  fog  marred  the  view  of  the  valleys. 
The  banks  of  mist  that  lay  curled  away  in 
the  deep  ravines,  and  from  the  white  mys- 
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terious  bosom  of  which  the  dark  peaks  of 
the  lesser  hills  started  clear  and  sharp, 
veiled  the  roughness  like  a  tender  bene- 
diction. A  feeling  of  exaltation  possessed 
us.  One  said:  "Behold  we  stand  'where 
angels  have  their  birth,  just  on  the  bound- 
ary of  the  spirit  land.'  "  Then  silence  fell 
upon  us  as  we  watched  with  beating  hearts 
the  grand  scene  being  enacted  before  us. 
The  eastern  horizon  deepened  into  a  world 
of  flame  ;  all  the  changing  lights  grew  set- 
tled and  intense  ;  the  very  air  became  in- 
tensely still  and  hushed  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion ;  suddenly  a  spark  of  fire  was  shot  out 
from  the  east  to  our  rocky  stand  ;  all  the 
little  hilltops  caught  the  ray  with  smiles  of 
gladness,  and  lo  !  the  sun  was  born  to  the 
day.  Presently  we  were  joined  by  others 
of  the  party,  and  the  charm  of  isolation 
was  broken.  Then  we  took  our  glasses 
and  surveyed  the  grand  panorama  before 
us.  The  broad  Sacramento  Valley  to  our 
north-east,  stretched  into  the  dim  distance, 
faintly  dotted  by  its  towns  and  villages  ; 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  away  to  the  east 
and  south-east ;  San  Jose  Valley  with  its 
farms  and  towns  to  the  southward  ;  while 
almost  at  our  feet  lay  the  valleys  of  San 
Ramon  and  Pacheco,  with  the  towns  of 
Almo,  Walnut  Creek,  Pacheco  and  Mar- 
tinez. San  Francisco  bay  and  city  lay 
nearly  forty  miles  due  west  of  us;  San  Pablo 
Bay,  thirty  miles  to  our  north-west ;  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  plainly 
traceable  by  their  borders  of  green  timber, 
traversing  the  bosoms  of  their  valleys  like 
ribbons.  I  do  not  know  a  spot  where  one 
can  find  such  an  interesting  panorama  of 


California  scenery  as  the  summit  of  Monte 
Diablo.  This  fact  is  not  due  to  the  great 
height  of  the  mountain,  which  is  not  quite 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  but 
rather  to  its  peculiar  situation  and  form- 
ation. 

We  gazed  until  our  eyes  were  blinded, 
then  rested  and  looked  again  j  then  se- 
lected mementoes  and  specimens  to-  take 
away  with  us ;  and  carved  our  names  on 
the  soft  rock  that  covers  the  summit. 
After  this  we  felt  that  our  duty  as  tour- 
ists was  accomplished,  and  so  bade 
adieu  to  the  mountain  top  and  started 
on  our  return  to  camp.  Going  down  hill 
was  quite  a  different  thing  from  coming 
up,  as  the  members  of  our  party,  whose 
saddles  were  not  well-secured,  found 
to  their  discomfort. 

While  preparing  for  the  home  trip  some 
one  made  a  startling  discovery.  In  the 
gloom  of  the  night  before,  our  beds  had 
been  spread  in  a  thicket  of  poison-oak 
bushes.  This  shrub  is  twin  sister  of  the 
poison  ivy  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  its 
effects  are  decidedly  uncomfortable.  So 
those  who  are  susceptible  to  its  poison,  it 
causes  a  painful  and  irritating  eruption 
with  swelling  and  inflamation,  wherever  it 
touches  the  flesh.  Several  of  us  bore  this 
memento  of  our  picnic  for  some  weeks. 

Of  our  ride  home  in  the  hot  afternoon, 
our  helter-skelter  race  across  the  valley, 
through  grain-fields  and  over  ditches  and 
fences,  I  will  not  speak  further.  But  I 
think  no  member  of  that  picnic  will  ever 
forget  its  incidents  or  results. 

Carrie  Stevens  Walter. 


THE   CRY   OF   THE  SPIRIT. 


The  words  that  are  spoken  but  shadow 
The  thoughts  that  are  never  expressed  ; 

Back  of  Life's  turmoil  and  struggle 
Lies  the  infinite  rapture  of  rest. 

From  over  the  mountains  enshadowed 

Flusheth  the  glory  of  dawn  ; 
In  opaline  caverns  of  sorrow 

The  jewel  of  hope  is  born. 

Through  avenues,  cypress-bordered, 
Love  walketh  with  radiant  crown  ; 

From  cross-tipped  summits  of  anguish 
The  pitying  Christ  looks  down. 

We  turn  from  hands  that  are  offered 
To  those  that  we  may  not  grasp  ; 

While  our  hearts  are  breaking  with  longing 
For  the  forms  we  never  may  clasp. 


From  the  arms  held  out  to  embrace  us 
We  shrink  with  a  moan,  to  pray 

For  the  pressure  of  arms  that  are  folded 
For  ever  and  ever  away. 

What  does  it  mean — this  yearning 

For  something  ever  beyond, 
This  passionate  cry  of  the  spirit, 

This  waiting  for  days  undawned  ? 

Oh,  fathomless  ocean  of  longing, 
That  breaks  on  a  shining  strand 

Beyond  where  our  thought-shafts  quiver, 
On  the  shore  of  an  unseen  land  ! 

You  bear  on  your  bosom  forever 
Our  shallops  of  hope  pain-born, 

Sent  out  from  our  nights  of  anguish 
To  seek  for  the  harbor  of  morn. 


—  Carrie  Stevens  Walter. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  IN  BELZONI'S  EXHIBITION. 


And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story!) 

In  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 
When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous  ? 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 

Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — it  so,  my  struggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 


I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled  ; 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  ; 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Still  silent  !  incommuicative  elf? 

Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  Then  keep  thy  vows  ; 
But  prythee  tell  us  something  of  thyself — 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house  ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered — 
What  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  adventures 
numbered  ? 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 
If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  forever  ? 

Oh  !  let  us  keep  the  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue — that  when  both  must  sever, 

Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 

The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom  ! 

Horace  Smith. 


I  write  this  time  from  my  restful  little  cabin  on  poplar,  maple  and  magnolia,  as  you  look  up  or 
the  hill  here  at  our  great  national  capital.  The  down  the  ample  avenues.  The  massive  and  spa- 
sweet,  half  sad,  yet  ever  glorious  Indian  summer  cious  "  Interior  Department,"  and  other  less  pre- 
is  upon  us  ;  red,  radiant,  gorgeous  with  color,  tentious  structures,  scattered  about  the  broad  city, 
The  sweeping  boughs  of  the  great  oak  trees  at  the  gleaming  and  glistening  in  marble  whiteness,  do 
door,  and  down  the  sloping  hills  are  gold  and  not  seem  as  bold  and  audacious  as  of  old.  Their 
fire.  The  yellow  leaves  lie  thick  along  the  strong  outlines  are  softened  and  made  graceful  by  the 
gray  grass,  and  now  and  then  in  the  little  lazy  million  trees  that  have  suddenly  shot  up  over  the 
puffs  of  wind  they  rise  up  and  rustle  and  run  vast  and  beautiful  Federal  city.  Over  all  these 
across  the  yard  like  things  of  life.  The  year  is  mighty  structures  as  well  as  the  thousand  sweet 
full.  It  could  hardly  hold  another  hour  of  de-  homes  the  yellow  boughs  to-day  in  the  warm  In- 
light  ;  the  season  is  full,  and  every  moment  is  a  dian  summer  hold  complete  dominion.  But 
kaleidoscope  of  color,  incense,  and  sweet  tran-  above  the  city,  above  the  trees,  above  the  world 
quillity  of  soul.  of  waving  yellow  leaves,  the  lofty  dome  of  the 

We  miss  the  march  of  the  seasons  at  the  Golden  mighty  Capitol  lifts  its  huge  and  rounded  shoul- 
Gate.    These  restful  harvest  moons  are  absent  ders  up  as  if  to  hold  the  still  blue  heavens  high  in 
from  our  imperial  Sierra  by  the  awful  shoreless  space ;   a  beautiful  city,  a  beautiful  season,  a 
seas.    We  have  much  more  than  all  the  world  beautiful,  beautiful  world, 
besides  in  California,  but  let  us  honestly  concede  *"* 

that  the  Indian  summer  of  the  Atlantic  states,  the  I  read  the  greatness,  the  grandeur  of  General 
fifth  season,  as  it  were,  the  flower  of  the  four,  is  Washington  in  the  wide  scope  of  this  city.  I  am 
denied  us.  always  suspicious  of  a  fame  that  is  born  of  the 

*^  accidents  of  battle. '  But  the  fame  of  Washington 

Washington  city  is  a  forest  now.  The  miles  lies  deep  in  the  foundation  stones  of  his  Capital, 
and  miles  uf  beautiful  red  mansions  are  now  over-  He  was  the  first  man  to  build  a  new  city  in  the 
hung  with  woods  of  gold.  You  feel  the  rustle  of  new  world.  All  other  cities  had  been  copies  of 
leaves  under  your  feet  as  you  approach  the  great  the  pent  up  trading  towns  of  old.  The  Father 
wide  doors  of  the  White  House.  You  catch  of  his  country  believed  in  the  future  of  the  Repub- 
glimpses  of  the  army  and  navy  edifice,  the  noblest  lie.  He  gave  it  a  Capital  with  streets,  edifices, 
in  the  world,  through  a  forest  of  oak,  ash,  elms,   and  public  squares  proportionate  to  its  possibili- 
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ties.  He  and  those  who  worked  at  his  side  cer- 
tainly believed  in  the  future  of  America,  whatever 
men  may  say  of  him  or  them. 

Recently,  a  little  party  of  us  dropped  down  the 
Potomac  by  the  little  daily  steamer  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  old  home  and  last  resting  place  of  the 
great  Virginian.  And  this  is  the  season,  of  all 
seasons  to  see  Mount  Vernon.  You  constantly 
feel  that  his  life  at  the  close,  was  like  this  season, — 
full,  complete,  perfect. 

As  we  neared  the  large  white  mansion  on  the 
high  wooded  banks  of  the  wide,  still  and  restful 
river,  and  were  passing  on  down  past  the  tomb, 
there  was  a  singularly  touching  stillness  in  and 
about  the  vessel.  Men  bared  and  bowed  their 
heads,  and  the  very  engines  of  the  boat  were 
silent.  Then  as  we  came  parallel  with  the  door 
of  the  great,  red  brick  tomb,  and  as  we  dropped 
on  down  the  river  in  order  to  round  in  to  the 
wharf,  a  little  silver  bell  with  a  sweet,  sad  tone 
broke  the  stillness. 

And  this  is  a  universal  custom  with  all  ships  at 
all  seasons  or  hours,  and  of  all  nations  of  the 
earth.  No  ship  passes  that  does  not  doff  its  flag  ; 
no  man  walks  her  deck  who  does  not  bare  his 
head  and  bow  before  the  ashes  and  august  memory 
of  the  glorious  dead,  while  only  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  is  heard. 

You  land  at  Washington's  own  wharf  still,  a 
storm  broken  and  battered  old  wharf,  but  you 
like  to  reflect  that  Washington  set  his  feet  here 
and  passed  on  up  the  same  circuitous  and  wooded 
path  towards  the  long  and  spacious  mansion  on 
.the  hill. 

About  midway  of  this  walk  of  half  a  mile,  you 
"come  to  a  high  and  wide  brick  structure  with 
ugly  iron  grating  that  might  well  be  used  as  the 
gates  of  the  "  Tombs." 

Looking  in  here,  holding  on  to  the  great  high 
iron  bars,  you  see  two  marble  coffins  resting  side 
by  side  on  benches.  They  are  ugly,  damp, 
stained,  repulsive. 

Let  us  pass  on.  Let  us  at  the  same  time  reflect 
that  it  is  only  the  heathen,  and  the  heathen 
nature  that  we  inherit  still  which  refuses  to  let  the 
weary  dust  of  the  dead  return  to  the  waiting,  wel- 
coming bosom  of  our  common  mother  from  which 
it  came. 

The  thing  that  touches  me  most  at  Mount  Ver- 
non is  the  story  of  the  long,  lonely  watch  over 
the  grave  by  good  Martha  Washington.  I 
don't  care  three  cents  about  the  money  she  spent  for 
cannon  and  arms  in  the  American  cause.  I  don't 
care  a  single  copper  whether  she  heard  the  first 


and  the  last  gun  fired  in  every  campaign  of  the 
Revolution  or  not.  Millions  of  others  would  will- 
ingly have  done  just  as  much  had  they  been  simi- 
larly fortunate. 

You  see,  Martha  Washington  would  no  longer 
hold  up  her  head  after  the  death  of  the  father  of 
his  country,  but  retired  to  this  garret,  barely  wide 
enough  for  her  bed,  and  books,  and  here  waited 
the  king  of  terrors.  She  refused  to  have  a  fire 
built,  and  sat  all  day,  and  always  to  the  end  in 
the  cold,  looking  down  on  the  great  wide  Poto- 
mac and  her  husband's  grave,  for  this  was  before 
the  tomb  was  built.  It  seems  her  cat  followed 
her  here  and  waited  always  on  the  outside.  Then 
she  had  this  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  corner  of  the 
door,  so  that  the  poor  dumb  creature  might  creep 
in,  and  share  her  cold  narrow  garret  with  her  and 
go  at  will. 

Her  cutting  this  hole  in  her  cold  garret  for  her 
cat  to  come  and  go  as  she  sat  here  watching  wait- 
ng,  looking  out  and  down  on  the  grave  of  her 
great  dead  was  such  a  simple,  kindly,  human  thing 
to  do  that  the  story  went  right  to  my  heart  and 
shall  stay  there  always. 

Speaking  of  this  first,  of  our  first  ladies  in  the 
Republic,  I  am  tempted  to  tell  you  a  little  some- 
thing of  the  last  of  our  first  ladies  at  the  White 
House. 

In  New  York  you  see  thousands,  many  thou- 
sands of  photographs  for  sale,  the  pictures  of  our 
first  lady.  And  under  her  written  authority,  too. 
This  strikes  one,  at  first,  almost  with  repulsion. 
At  best,  it  can  but  be  for  the  sake  of  popularity, 
and  popularity  even  in  a  woman  to  say  nothing  of 
it  in  a  man,  is  about  as  doubtful  a  possession,  and 
pitiful  pursuit  as  any  one  above  the  middle  walk 
of  life  ever  indulged  in.  And  this  display  of 
pictures  is  my  ample  justification  for  what  I  please 
to  say,  for  even  here  in  Washington,  these  photo- 
graphs confront  you  in  every  first-class  book  store 
or  gallery.  Of  course  these  beautiful  pictures  of 
a  most  beautiful  woman  must  bring  in  a  liberal 
sum  of  money.  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  this 
money  is  devoted  to  some  other  than  a  selfish 
purpose. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  I  have  either  grown 
too  old,  or  have  seen  too  many  women  of  distinc- 
tion, to  be  carried  away  by  any  First  Lady's  posi- 
tion. I  always  want  to  ask, as  in  Boston, "  What  has 
she  done  ?  "  And  so  it  was  not  without  prejudice, 
born  maybe  of  those  most  beautiful  and  ever 
present  photographs,  that  I  met  our  "  First  Lady  ' 
in  the  White  House  yesterday. 
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I  went  there  along  with  those  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  me,  in  response  to  a  simple  letter  of  invita- 
tion to  call.  It  was  a  note  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
mine,  asking  the  honor  for  others. 

I  was  never  more  pleasantly  surprised  and  de- 
lighted by  any  one  little  woman  in  my  life ;  and 
it  was  not  what  she  said  or  did,  but  rather  what 
she  did  not  say  or  do.  A  detail  would  be  out  of 
place,  and  idle,  but  "  immediate  and  unconditional 
surrender  "  to  this  silent  and  sympathetic  little 
lady  are  the  only  fit  terms  I  can  apply  to  the  situ- 
ation. A  tall  and  slender  brunett,  simply  dressed, 
with  a  low,  soft  voice,  most  gracious  manner,  and 
the  sweetest  of  all  sweet  young  faces  ;  all  these 
in  brief,  are  a  few  of  the  graces  of  our  good  and 
beautiful  "First  Lady." 

The  President  is  plain,  but  Mrs.  Cleveland  is 
certainly  not  only  the  most  beautiful  woman  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  White  House,  but  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ever  born.  The  ubiquitous  and 
pretty  pictures  are  pretty  enough,  but  they  give 
no  suggestion  of  her  supreme  beauty  of  presence 
and  matchless  manner,  the  clear  complexion  and 
pearly  teeth. 


It  requires  no  prophet  to  point  out  that  this 
new  alliance,  this  bringing  in  of  the  gentler  half 
of  the  Republic's  great  national  heart  will  be 
more  potent  for  good  than  an  ar  my  with  banners. 

May  this,  our  last  First  Lady  remain  mistress 
of  the  great  white  mansion  down  yonder  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wide  and  woody  street,  so  long 
as  it  may  please  her  to  stay.  But  whatever  her 
fortune  or  desire,  may  it  be  a  long,  long  time 
before  she  leans  a  palid  face  against  the  window- 
pane  like  Martha  Washington,  looking  desolately 

away  over  the  great  River. 

* 

The  yellow  leaves  are  rustling  and  racing  in 
flocks  about  my  cabin  door  and  over  yonder  in  the 
russet  grass.  Great  flocks  of  crows  are  blowing 
away  towards  the  South.  The  evening  wind  is 
growing  strong  and  chill  with  a  sense  of  frost  in 
the  Autumn  air.  There  is  discontent  and  stir  in 
the  leaves  under  foot  and  overhead.  The  very 
birds  of  the  air  are  moving  on,  and  I  too  must 
now  rise  up  and  set  my  face  for  my  work  by  the 
great  sea  in  the  West. 

Joaquin  Miller. 


peripatetic  papers. 


While  everybody  else  is  looking  forward  to 
Christmas  with  a  bill  in  one  hand  and  peace  and 
good  will  to  man  in  the  other,  I  take  up  my  stu- 
pid pen  and  begin  to  write  about  it. 

It  is  a  gloomy  outlook.  Ahead  the  open  gate 
of  the  New  Year  permits  a  dim  perspective  of  but 
a  few  of  its  twelve  divisions.  March  the  further- 
most, the  dimmest,  loses  itself  about  the  middle  in 
the  cold  gray  horizon.  Shall  I  pass  through  that 
open  gate  to  tread  the  mazy  paths  of  the  New 
Year,  or  shall  I  turn  aside  here,  and  grant 
the  thirsty  earth  the  turbid  crimson  draught  it 
craves  ?  A  green  mound  of  earth  lies  somewhere 
beyond  that  gate,  maybe  beyond  many  gates  ; 
but  I  know  it  is  there  somewhere.  There  may 
be  flowers  in  my  path,  or  weeds ;  the  bright  sun- 
shine may  glisten  in  raindrops,  or  warm  the  cold 
tomb  of  a  friend.  And  in  the  blood-red  sunsets 
the  great  thunder-clouds  may  roll  overhead 
as  through  a  silver-lined  cleft  a  pure  ray  of  light 
falls  upon  my  uncovered  brow.  And  the  stu- 
pendous voice  of  nature  may  thunder  its  mono- 


tones above,  whilst  the  sinking  sun  turns  the  fall- 
ing rain  into  liquid  drops  of  gold.  Aye  !  gold 
and  inspiration  may  come  to  me ;  but  as  the 
blood-red  of  the  clouds  deepens,  and  the  sea  turn- 
ing a  cold  leaden  grey  refuses  to  catch  the  dying 
glow,  the  edges  of  the  clouds  will  fray  into  sable 
plumes,  and  the  chill  wind  clasp  me  in  its  awful 
embrace. 

In  Heaven's  name  cease  !  Before  I  pass 
through  that  open  gate  in  front,  I  cannot  but  turn 
round  and  look  over  the  last  twelve  divisions  to 
the  last  gate  that  has  closed  behind  me.  Those 
gates  can  never  be  opened  again.  I  may  look 
backwards  with  the  telescope  of  memory  as  I  pass 
further  and  further  on  ;  but  the  telescope  of  mem- 
ory, however  near  it  may  bring  the  image,  brings 
but  the  image,  not  the  reality.  Kind  nature  has 
thrown  a  rose  tint  over  all  that  has  passed,  making 
the  good  more  welcome  and  the  evil  less  black. 

But  what  have  I  been  saying  ?  Ah  !  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  a  little  worried  because  the  gas  collec- 
tor came  for  his  money,  and  threatened  to  shut  off 
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the  gas  if  I  did  not  pay  at  once.  I  wish  I  had 
spoken  to  him  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
man. 

This  is  the  season  when  our  shout  of  gladness 
strikes  terror  to  the  heart  of  hosts  of  turkeys. 
This  is  the  season  when  the  glad  father  hurries 
homeward  his,  pockets  stuffed  with  presents  for  his 
children.  But  never  a  thought  has  he  for  the 
mother  of  the  poor  little  grunter,  hung  up  with  a 
cruel  hook  in  its  bloody  throat,  and  its  little  nak- 
ed body  as  smooth  and  white  as  a  baby's.  Per- 
haps, that  is  the  mother,  a  little  further  up  the 
street  hanging  up  by  the  heels  with  a  gory  stream 
dripping  from  the  nose.  Somehow,  I  cannot  for- 
get those  poor  little  grunters  with  the  newly  spilt 
blood  smeared  over  their  clean,  white  naked  little 
bodies.  A  crowd  of  Giaours  gathered  round  a 
heap  of  stark  turkey  corpses,  piled  breast  high  up- 
on the  sidewalk,  affected  me  much  as  did  the  dog 
licking  the  blood  that  dropped  from  the  suspended 
hog. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  time  of  tender  and 
sweet  memories  for  those  who  have  them,  and  the 
season  of  happy  oblivion  for  those  who  have  not. 
Long  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  gentle  youth,  I 
thought  there  were  some  scenes  I  would  never 
recall  without  humiliation  ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
many  of  them  amuse  me  now.  If  I  could  take 
my  young  self  to  the  theatre  again,  and  see  myself 
gaze  rapturously  at  the  divine  creatures  in 
scanty  costume  ;  if  I  could  but  again  feel  the  thrill 
that  fired  my  veins,  when  a  beautiful  pair  of  pen- 
ciled eyes  tried  to  turn  themselves  hind-side  be- 
fore in  true  theatrical  style,  I  would  say  to  my- 
self, "  She  mocks  thee,  my  boy  !  "  If  my  young 
brain  would  but  again  begin  to  reel  under  the 
joint  intoxication  of  a  glass  of  beer  between  acts, 
and  the  befired  glances  of  my  queen — my  beautiful 
painted  queen — I  would  whisper  "Fool!"  If]I 
could  accompany  myself  to  the  ballroom  again, 
and  see  my  young  eyes  aglow  as  I  obtained  two 
dances  from  the  society  hack,  I  would  whisper 
to  myself,  as  I  placed  my  arm  about  her  waist, 
"  Go  home  and  go  to  bed  !  "  If  I  could  find  my- 
self all  excitement  from  the  dance,  pouring  out 
a  glass  of  sparkling  champagne  among  men  double 
my  age,  and  asking  them  patronizingly  to  drink 
with  me,  I  would  say,  "Infernal  young  snob!" 
Well,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  say  these  hard 
things  of  myself  now.  If  I  feel  bad  sometimes 
about  my  youthful  follies,  I  thank  God  for  having 
given  me  brains  enough  to  make  a  fool  of  myself. 

But  I  was  going  to  relate  a  little  fable,  the  only 
excuse  for  which  is,  that  since  it  treats  of  the 
fowl  yard,  it  may  not  be  out  of  season  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  respectable  fowl 
yard  inhabited  by  a  number  of  well-bred  hens  and 
several  old  roosters.  There  was  also  a  young 
rooster,  but  though  he  had  his  comb  and  tail 
feathers  complete,  he  was  treated  as  the  chicken 
of  the  yard.  On  the  other  hand  the  pullets  of 
the  same  brood  were  admitted  into  the  society  of 
their  elders  as  grown  up  hens.  Even  the  staid 
old  roosters  treated  these  precocious  pullets  with 
a  marked  deference,  and  scrupled  not  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  them.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  young  rooster  to  scratch  dirt  for  the  old 
hens  whose  nails  were  worn  out,  and  as  he 
scratched  yards  and  yards  of  dirt  he  brooded  over 
his  isolation  with  ever  growing  discontent. 

"  Why  should  those  empty-headed  young  pul- 
lets be  treated  so,  and  set  above  me,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  "  he  continually  clucked  in  secret.  Now 
tradition  had  handed  down  to  this  respectable 
and  well-bred  fowl  yard  this  all-wise  proverb  : 

When  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young  one  learns  ;  but  let 
not  the  young  one  crow  too  lustily,  or  the  older  ones  may  put 
him  down. 

In  the  matter  of  crowing  these  wise  old  roosters 
clung  to  the  traditional  cock-a-doodle-doo  of  their 
ancestors,  and  voiced  it  at  dawn  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  that  their  reveille  was  so  much  purer  and 
sweeter  than  that  which  came  from  the  neighbor- 
ing yard.  The  young  rooster  detested  scratching 
dirt  for  a  living,  and  in  his  growing  discontent  he 
listened  with  envy  to  the  crowing  from  the  next 
yard.  He  longed  with  all  his  chicken  heart  to 
crow,  too,  like  them  ;  but  remembered  bitterly 
the  proverb.  One  day,  however,  he  even  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  flap  his  wings  and  crow  a 
new  crow  with  all  his  soul.  All  the  hens  looked 
up,  stretched  their  necks  and  turned  one  eye  full 
upon  him  in  astonishment.  A  few  even  clucked 
with  approval.  But  ere  the  surprise  was  over  one 
of  the  old  roosters  came  sailing  towards  him  with 
outstretched  wings  and  open  mouth.  The  few 
who  had  at  first  clucked  approval,  joined  in  with 
the  rest  in  a  fearful  cackling  of  disapproval.  And 
all  this  because  the  foolish  young  rooster  had 
crowed  cock-a-doodle-don't  instead  of  cock-a- 
doodle-doo. 

"  It's  almost  incendiary  !  "  said  one  old  rooster 
to  another.  "  It  is  extremely  indelicate!"  said 
a  grave  old  hen  to  her  daughter.  "What  dis- 
gusting coarseness  !"  exclaimed  a  third.  "It  is 
the  result  of  that  abominable  plebeian  yard  next 
door."  Two  old  roosters  looked  at  him  gravely, 
thanking  fortune  that  none  of  their  blood  flowed 
in  his  veins  ;  they  were  sly  old  birds,  not  given  to 
talking  much  and,  perhaps,  they  thought  the 
more. 
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The  open  contempt,  and  still  worse  the  sorrow, 
of  a  respectable  fowl-yard  was  more  than  the 
spirited  young  rooster  could  bear.  He  took  an 
opportunity  one  day  when  the  old  roosters  were 
gathered  together  in  council,  to  assert  his  right  to 
crow  as  he  liked,  and  demanded  impertinently  to 
know  in  what  respect  he  was  inferior  to  the  pul- 
lets of  his  own  brood. 

"  My  son  !"  said  an  old  rooster  with  patient 
sorrow,  "  you  are  acting  a  foolish  part.  We  had 
properly  chosen  a  course  for  you  that  would  bring 
credit  to  us,  whether  you  ended  your  days  by  the 
fierce  hand  of  the  cook,  or  died  peacefully  upon 
your  perch.  You  are  young,  and  young  people 
never  grow  old  until  their  elders  have  died  off.  I 
speak  the  philosophy  of  the  aged." 

The  young  rooster's  eyes  flashed  with  a  baleful 
fire  as  he  stepped  through  the  circle,  his  wings 
and  tail-feathers  gathered  close  about  him  as 
though  to  avoid  contamination. 

"  Sires,"  he  said,  "  since  you  have  chosen  a  path 
for  me  in  order  to  reflect  credit  upon  "  here 


he  waved  his  wing  gracefully  round  the  assem- 
bly, and  bowed  with  mock  politeness — "  your- 
selves, not  me,  I  thank  you  for  nothing." 

Such  impudence  had  never  been  anticipated 
for  a  moment  by  the  wise  old  birds,  and  in  an 
instant  they  flew  at  him  with  malice  intent.  But 
they  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  vigor  of  youth, 
and  they  only  recovered  in  time  to  see  the  young 
rooster  disappear  over  the  fence  into  the  great 
chicken  ranch  on  the  other  side. 

In  due  course  of  time  his  crow  became  respect- 
ed for  many  yards  around,  and  the  little  well-bred 
community  began  to  regret  that  they  had  never 
given  him  a  grain  of  encouragement. 

This  is  probably  a  trifle  more  stupid  than 
/Esop's  fables  in  words  of  one  syllable  ;  but  the 
moral,  in  the  words  of  the  charming  R.  L.  Steven- 
son, "  In  short,  if  youth  is  not  quite  right  in  its 
opinions,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  age  is 
not  much  more  so,"  deserves  consideration. 

Horace  Walpole  Biddulph. 


The  Grolden  {Sra. 


We  of  California  are  at  times  proud 
to  call  this  State  the  Italy  of  America.  Some- 
times in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  we  even  term  it  the 
Athens  of  America.  The  Italy  without  its  art — the 
Athens  without  its  wise  men.  It  is  our  anxiety  to 
make  this  Coast  great  that  causes  us  to  lose  sight 
of  facts  sometimes,  and  call  it  by  great  names.  It 
is  not  a  climate  that  makes  a  land  great,  not  its 
soil,  but  the  men  of  genius  who  come  there  to 
stay.  The  most  favored  land  in  the  world  will 
never  be  great  if  its  great  men  leave  it  as  fast  as 
they  become  great.  And  who  and  what  are  the 
great  men  who  leave  this  Coast  ?  and  why  do 
they  not  stop  amongst  us  ?  It  is  true  that  as 
soon  as  a  Californian  becomes  a  great  author,  a 
great  singer,  or  otherwise  distinguished,  he  goes 
East  to  reside.  It  is  not  to  be  so  much  regretted 
that  this  is  so,  solely  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
individual  of  distinction,  but  it  entails  the  loss  to 
us  of  all  those  refined  and  educated  people  who 
cannot  be  at  rest  without  the  surroundings  of  art 
and  genius.  There  are  many  thousands  of  well- 
to-do  people  East  who  would  reside  on  this 
Coast  if  we  could  keep  here  what  geniuses  we 
produce,  and  encourage  others  to  come.  Few 
men  of  means  and  fine  education  care  to  live 
where  so  many  of  the  essentials  of  society  are  ab- 


sent. The  society  of  America  centers  itself  upon 
its  men  of  genius.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  encourage  men  of  genius  to  remain  here  when 
they  come  ;  and  above  all  we  must  endeavor  to 
keep  those  here  who  grow  up  in  our  midst.  If 
we  do  not  exert  ourselves,  our  rich  and  independ- 
ent will  never  cease  to  go  East.  It  is  surely  un- 
necessary to  point  out  how  many  men  and  women 
of  world-wide  fame  have  left  their  homes  here 
and  gone  East  to  live.  If  this  is  to  continue,  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  never  be  great  ;  for  when 
these  are  taken  away  little  indeed  is  left  to  be 
proud  of. 

When  nero  visited  Greece  he  dared 
not  enter  Lacedemonia.  "What  a  magnificent 
eulogium  on  this  State,"  exclaims  Chateaubriand. 
A  luxurious  and  cultured  tyrant,  the  ruler  of  the 
Roman  world,  dared  not  enter  a  semi-barbarous 
province,  peopled  by  the  rough-hewn  sons  of 
liberty.  The  tame  of  the  Spartans  as  a  free  peo- 
ple, brave,  hardy,  untouched  by  the  insidious 
languor  of  luxury,  has  become  proverbial.  Yet 
few  people  have  dwelt  under  a  more  unyielding 
tyranny  than  these  very  Lacedemonians.  Babes 
torn  from  their  mothers'  arms  and  exposed  on 
hilltops,  to  suffer  the    ordeal  which    only  the 
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strongest  could  support,  a  demonstration  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  ;  children  of  tender  years 
taken  from  the  sacred  porches  of  their  homes  to 
be  educated  by  the  State,  to  be  systematically 
trained  to  repress  all  that  was  soft  and  tender  in 
their  natures  ;  to  suffer  and  give  no  sign,  to  crush 
every  emotion.  The  result  was  a  warrior  who 
flinched  from  neither  death  nor  duty,  who  had  no 
pity,  no  love,  no  fine  sensibilities — a  thing  of  iron, 
a  killing  machine.  Yet  this  was  freedom — that 
myth  of  the  imagination  that  men  pursue,  ever  to 
be  eluded  by  the  phantom,  which,  like  the  Holy 
Grail,  only  visits  them  in  dreams.  The  Golden 
Vision  is  seen  from  afar,  and  many  are  the  roads 
which  appear  to  lead  to  it.  They  all  seem  fair 
and  sunny  at  the  beginning,  and  great  hosts  go 
marching  down  them,  with  banners  streaming  and 
music  grandly  swelling.  But  by  the  wayside  are 
the  dead  and  dying,  blood  and  misery ;  curses 
deep  and  despairing  rise  from  the  ground,  white 
with  the  skeletons  of  former  ages.  It  is  an  intui- 
tive sentiment  in  the  human  race  to  strive  after 
the  unattainable.  This  is  what  saves  us.  Were  it 
not  for  this  we  would  sink  to  rise  no  more.  We 
do  battle  with  the  problem  of  liberty  ;  we  dare  all, 
sacrifice  all,  to  obtain  that  which  is  so  far  beyond 
our  ken.  Great  multitudes  are  slain,  but  the 
crosses  rising  here  and  there  above  the  graves  of 
heroes  fire  the  drooping  hearts  of  despairing  peo- 
ples to  fresh  efforts,  so  that  out  of  all  the  evil  a 
little  good  may  come  to  help  build  up  bulwarks 
for  the  protection  of  future  ages.  Surely  when 
the  world  dies  the  word  "  liberty  "  will  be  found 
graven  on  her  heart  ;  for  what  is  life  but  a  con- 
scious or  unconscious  struggle  for  liberty  ! 

In  the  great  upheaval  which  convulsed 
the  Western  World,  many  famous  names  imprint- 
ed themselves  on  the  memory  of  the  nation.  Yet 
history  is  ever  bringing  to  light  some  new  fact  or 
person  connected  with  stirring  events.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  Regulators,  and  it  is  a  de- 
bated point  whether  they  were  rioters  or  patriots, 
and  whether  or  not  the  credit  belongs  to  them  oi 
having  shed  the  first  blood  in  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican freedom.  Arthur  Dudley  Vinton  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Magazine  of  American 
History  claims  the  questionable  distinction  of  the 
first  American  anarchist  for  James  Few,  the 
captain  of  the  Regulators.  This  man  was  one  of 
the  enthusiasts  in  which  revolutionary  times  are 
so  prolific.  He  wished  to  abolish  all  government, 
class  distinction  and  lawyers,  believing  himself 
specially  commissioned  by  God  to  preach  these 
doctrines.  The  British  under  Governor  Tryon 
routed  the  army  of  the  Regulators  in  1771,  tak- 


ing the  principal  leaders  prisoners  ;  and  the  first 
anarchist  of  America  paid  dearly  for  his  notoriety* 
being  swung  to  the  nearest  tree  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  drum-head  court-martial. 

*  * 

"Around  the  world  on  a  bicycle,"  by 
Thomas  Stevens,  still  continues  in  Outing,  and  is 
very  interesting  to  lovers  of  travel  and  adventure. 
A  few  lines  about  the  Persian  women  are  rather 
humorous  :  "  There  seems  to  be  no  material  dif- 
ence  between  the  social  position  of  the  women 
here  and  in  Turkey  ;  they  eat  their  meals  by 
themselves  and  occupy  entirely  separate  apart- 
ments which  are  unapproachable  to  members  of 
the  opposite  sex,  save  their  husbands.  The  Pasha 
Khan  of  Ovahjik,  however,  seems  to  be  a  kind, 
indulgent  husband  and  father,  requesting  me  to 
ride  up  and  down  the  brick-paved  walk  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wives  and  daughters.  In  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  own  walled  premises  the  Persian 
females  are  evidently  not  so  particular  about  con- 
cealing their  features,  and  I  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
some  very  pretty  faces  ;  oval  faces  with  large 
dreamy  black  eyes,  and  a  flush  of  warm  sunset  on 
brownish  cheeks.  The  indoor  costume  of  Persian 
women  is  but  an  inconsiderable  improvement 
upon  the  costume  of  our  ancestress  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  over  this  they  hastily  don  a  flimsy 
shawl-like  garment  to  come  out  and  see  me  ride. 
They  are  always  much  less  concerned  about  con- 
cealing their  nether  extremities  than  about  their 
faces  ;  and  as  they  seemed  but  little  concerned 
about  anything  on  this  occasion  save  the  bicycle, 
after  riding  for  them  I  have  to  congratulate  my- 
self that,  so  far  as  sight-seeing  is  concerned,  the 
ladies  leave  me  rather  under  obligations  than 
otherwise." 

* 

We  read  with  great  interest  the  opening 
number  of  "  Abraham  Lincoln  :  A  History,"  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Century.  The  bio- 
graphy of  this  great  man  is  written  jointly  by 
John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  his  private  secre- 
taries, and  will  contain  not  only  personal  remi- 
niscences of  his  life,  but  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  It  promises  to  be  entirely  novel 
in  its  treatment  from  anything  yet  published  on 
the  subject,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  valuable 
notes  and  memoranda  collected  for  years  by  the 
authors,  during  a  time  when  they  had  every  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  President's  personal  character,  and  the  inner 
side  of  his  public  life.  In  this  first  number  a 
touching  picture  is  given  of  the  struggle  of  the 
boy,  Abraham,  to  acquire  an  education  in  the  face 
of  the  discouraging  life  of  the  backwoods.  He 
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had  but  few  books  to  read,  and  these  he  almost 
knew  by  heart.  He  used  to  go  to  David  Turn- 
ham's,  the  town  constable,  and  devour  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Indiana,  as  boys  in  our  day  do 
the  "  Three  Guardsmen."  Of  the  books  he  did  not 
own,  he  took  voluminous  notes,  filling  his  copy- 
book with  choice  extracts  and  poring  over  them 
until  they  were  fixed  in  his  memory.  He  could 
not  afford  to  waste  paper  upon  his  own  original 
compositions.  He  would  sit  by  the  fire  at  night, 
and  cover  the  wooden  shovel  with  essays  and 
arithmetical  exercises,  which  he  would  shave  off 
and  begin  again." 

"Man  knows  how  to  dissimulate  his 
affections,  and  to  hide  the  secrets  of  his  heart  with 
words,  laughter  and  tears,"  writes  Saavedra.  It 
seems  an  inborn  faculty  throughout  creation,  this 
of  deceiving,  from  the  highest  developed  animal 
down  to  the  tiny  bug  which  feigns  death  on  being 
touched  by  the  finger.  This  natural  faculty  has 
been  cultivated  to  a  science,  and  the  result  is — 
the  drama.  This  feature  of  our  civilization  is 
said  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  all  classes, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  and  considering  the 
thousands  who  pass  their  lives  in  portraying  it, 
and  the  thousands  more  whogotohear  them  every 
night  of  the  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  most  notorious  actors  become 
historical,  a  fact  which  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  profession,  further  put  on  their  metal 
by  a  systematic  and  minute  criticism  which  they 
cannot  escape.  Of  course,  there  are  variations  of 
opinion  as  to  where  the  true  genius  of  acting  lies, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  concise  and 
comprehensive  summing  up  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "acting,"  than  the  following  extract  from 
the  Critic  of  Nov.  6th,  in  an  article  on  the 
English  actor,  Wilson  Barrett  :  "  Acting  in  its 
highest  and  artistic  sense  means  the  capacity  of 
sinking  the  personal  identity  in  the  assumed  part  ; 
and  the  greatest  actor  is  he  who  can  create  a  per- 
fect illusion  in  the  greatest  number  of  widely  dif- 
fering characters,  whether  he  achieves  that  result 
by  means  of  a  brilliant  imagination,  extraordi- 
nary mimetic  faculty,  or  a  nature  easily  respon- 
sive to  every  kind  of  emotion,  all  of  which  con- 
tribute to  that  quality  which  we  call  genius." 

LlPPINCOTT's  MAGAZINE  FOR  NOVEMBER 
inaugurates  a  change  from  the  usual  edition,  pub- 
lishing the  complete  novel  of  "  Brueton's  Bayou," 
by  John  Habberton,  being  the  first  of  a  series  of 
novels  which  are  to  appear  monthly.  The  hero- 
ine, Velce,  is  an  Arcadian  beauty  with  an  original 
turn,  who,  on  a  gentleman  remarking  that  his 


sister  must  only  wed  a  man  who  could  take 
care  of  her  property,  exclaims:  "Father,  is  that 
the  way  I'll  have  to  do  ?  You  won't  go  to  leav- 
ing me  property  so  I'll  have  to  marry  an  old 
money-lender  or  lawyer  or  something  so's  to  have 
it  taken  care  of  ?  I  just  won't  do  it,  that's  all. 
I'm  going  to  marry  whatever  man  I  like  ever  so 
much,  and  have  another  man  to  take  care  of  the 
property." 

Here  is  an  enticing  picture  of  an  Indian 
beauty  :  "About  her  waist  she  wore  a  kirtle  of 
the  breasts  of  downy  penguins,  brought  by  her 
father  from  the  cunning  Indian  workers  by  the 
seashore  ;  and  crowning  her  long  black  hair  was 
a  dainty  cap  of  blood-red  crests  of  humming 
birds.  A  necklace  of  shining  pearls  lay  softly 
coiled  upon  her  dusky  bosom,  and  from  her 
shapely  shoulders  fell  away  a  loose  garment  fash- 
ioned from  the  skin  of  a  sea-otter.  Fringed  leg- 
gins  of  buckskin  encased  her  shapely  limbs,  her 
moccasins  were  of  the  yellow  breasts  of  orioles> 
and  at  throat  and  wrists  and  ankles  she  wore 
broad  bands  of  the  precious  yellow  metal  that 
savage  and  Christian  alike  worship."  This 
maiden  and  a  Spaniard, an  Indian  chief  and  a  thirst 
for  gold  compose  a  sorrowful  legend  told  beside  a 
camp-fire  by  Ramon,  who  guides  the  hunters  to  a 
good  hunting  ground  in  the  serial  entitled,  "  In 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country,"  by  S.  N.  Sheridan, 
in  the  Overland  for  November,  and  which  prom- 
ises to  be  entertaining  through  its  remaining  num- 
bers. 

■* 

"The  dawn  of  arbor  day  "  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  John  Vance  Cheney  in  Literary 
Lifeiox  November.  "  Arbor  day,"  he  writes,  "a 
day  for  setting  out  trees  ;  a  day  the  sun  of  which 
is  not  to  set  till  every  available  bald  patch,  high 
or  low,  is  a  sea  of  green  leaves.  Goat  Island  was 
selected  as  the  initiative  point  because  of  its  con- 
spicuous ugliness.  With  an  area  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  it  stands  so  that  San 
Franciscans,  Oaklanders  and  the  wise  men  of 
Berkeley  and  the  fair  maids  of  Alameda  must  see 
it  every  day  and  make  apologies  for  it  to  every 
visitor  coming  from  one  or  another  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  make  the  wondrous  rounds  and  count  our 

glories  We  see  the  first  streak 

of  its  dawn  ;  all  hail  California's  Arbor  Day  !  " 

The  cosmopolitan  for  November  has  a 
thoughtful  article  by  Frank  Warren,  headed, 
"The  great  Conservative  reaction;"  in  which  he 
calls  attention  to  the  facts  that  in  all  present  gov- 
ernments there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  Conserva- 
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tism,  that  Liberal  and  Radical  politics  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  people  they 
dominated,  that  it  was  under  monarchic  rule 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  attained  their 
present  civilization,  that  the  American  republic  is 
in  practice  more  conservative  than  liberal — which 
last  fact  he  draws  special  attention  to,  stating  at 
the  same  time,  that  "we  are  separated  by  an 
abyss,  wide  as  the  vast  Atlantic,  alike  from  the 
Conservatism,  the  Liberalism  and  the  Radicalism 

of  Europe  The  follies  and  crimes 

of  European  Democrats  are  as  alien  from  us  as 
those  of  European  monarchists,  and  should  be  as 
severely  judged." 

RECORDS  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
G.  A.  R. 

The  advance  sheets  of  this  notable  book  have 
been  received.  The  elegant  printing  and  fine 
quality  of  the  paper  at  once  commends  it  to  our 
attention.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  also 
noticeable,  on  account  of  its  excellence.  The  his- 
tory, which  is  well  written,  and  more  complete 
than  any  we  have  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  will  undoubt- 
edly become  authority  for  the  statements  of  all 
future  histories.  The  editor,  W.  H.  Ward,  sub- 
mitted the  proof  to  the  old  veteran,  Gen.  Beath, 
for  revision.    It  is  complete  in  every  particular. 

Californians  will  be  especially  interested  in  this 


large  and  magnificent  volume.  It  contains  in  a 
complete  form  the  record  of  the  Twentieth  En- 
campment in  San  Francisco.  The  stenographic 
reports  for  this  volume  cost  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  the  editor  has 
spared  no  expense  to  make  the  work  a  success. 
The  volume  is  replete  with  important  historical 
dates.  The  biographical  part  of  the  work  is  free 
from  "  gush,"  or  over-praise  of  any  kind.  It  gives 
in  a  few  words  the  life  of  many  a  soldier  ;  and 
many  a  one  will,  for  the  first  time,  learn  of  the 
life  and  whereabouts  of  a  comrade.  The  book 
is  well  indexed,  and  is  valuable  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  every  one  interested 
in  the  men  who  fought  for  the  Union. 

A  word  of  praise  belongs  to  the  editor  who 
has  displayed  such  great  ability  in  his  arduous 
task.  Mr.  Ward  has  shown  that  keen  judg- 
ment, that  executive  power  and  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  the  G.  A.  R.  that  the  result  is  far 
beyond  the  expectation  of  the  patrons  of  his 
work. 

Mr.  Ward  has  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
filled  acceptably  the  position  of  Secretary  and 
Manager  of  the  Occidental  Endowment  Insurance 
Co.,  the  largest  assessment  company  in  Califor- 
nia. He  has  made  a  great  success,  and  deserves 
the  heartiest  recognition  from  the  press  and  the 
comrades  of  the  G.  A.  R. 


publisher  s 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Office  of  Golden  Era. 
The  Town  and  Country,  Ranch,  Field  and 
Firt?side,h3.vz  been  consolidated  with  the  Golden 
Era.  All  ad.  contracts  and  subscriptions  will  be 
filled  by  the  latter  publication.  Subscribers  will 
obtain  a  $2.50  journal  instead  of  $2.00,  and  ad- 
vertisements in  both  journals  will  reach  nearly 
double  the  number  of  readers. 

Golden  Era  Co. 

Westfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1882. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co. — Gentlemen  :  About  five 
years  ago  I  had  a  very  bad  cough,  and  tred  sev- 
eval  remedies  without  any  relief,  'til  I  was  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Whitney,  druggist  of  Gouverneur, 
N.  Y.,  to  use  your  Cherry  Pectoral,  which  I  did, 
and  before  I  had  taken  a  bottle,  I  was  entirely 
cured.  Yours,  etc., 

CHARLES  MEACHAM. 


JJep  art  merit. 

PACIFIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

This  well-known  institution  is  about  to  close  a 
very  successful  year  in  its  history.  Never  was 
there  such  a  demand  for  a  standard  commercial 
school.  Young  men  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  practical  business  edu- 
cation. Prof.  T.  A.  Robinson,  the  efficient  prin- 
cipal of  the  Pacific  Business  College,  has  by  years 
of  experience  fitted  himself  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  practical  Business  College  in  California.  His 
themes  on  education  are  valuable,  and  result  in 
sending  out  each  year  young  men  capable  of  tak- 
ing their  place  side  by  side  with  men  of  exped- 
ience. Parents  cannot  do  better  than  to  educate 
their  sons  in  such  a  practical  school.  Prof.  Rob- 
inson has  under  him  efficient  instructors  in  every 
branch.  The  College  is  located  at  320  Post  St. 
Write  for  circulars,  etc. 
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PETERS'  LIVERY  STABLES. 

At  2432-2434  California  St.  between  Fillmore- 
and  Steiner  Sts.  is  located  the  most  elegant  livery 
stable  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  a  stone  front 
of  fine  architectural  finish,  and  the  back  is  of  sub- 
stantial brick.  Mr.  Peters,  the  proprieter,  has  at 
the  disposal  of  customers  fine  turnouts  ol  all 
kinds.  Everything  is  new  and  first-class.  The 
facilities  for  boarding  private  teams  is  unsurpassed. 
He  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  well-known  Fox- 
hall  Livery  Stables  at  2318-2320  Fillmore  street, 
where  he  is  able  to  accommodate  customers  with 
board  for  private  teams  and  supply  hacks,  coupes 
and  private  conveyances. 

SACKETT'S  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  made  rapid  progress  during  the 
past  year,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  deserves  the 
reputation  of  being  the  standard  school  for  boys 
on  this  Coast.  Prof  D.  P.  Sackett,  the  principal, 
is  an  enthusiast  in  the  education  of  boys,  and  with 
his  able  corps  of  assistants,  graduates  each  year 
boys  that  will  make  their  mark  in  life.  One  of 
the  best  features  of  the  school  is  the  home  train- 
ing they  obtain.  Every  graduate  of  the  Sackett 
school  is  better  morally,  physically  and  intellect- 
ually. 

HALL'S  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO. 

There  is  no  safe  made  to  equal  in  every  point 
the  celebrated  Hall  Safe.  Its  success  in  Califor- 
nia has  been  marvelous.  You  will  find  this  make 
of  safe  in  the  majority  of  the  large  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, in  banks,  in  insurance  offices,  etc. 
The  vaults  built  by  this  Company  are  especially 
noted.  A  large  line  of  their  celebrated  safes  are 
always  kept  on  hand  at  the  establishment,  211 
and  213  California  street,  Charles  13.  Parcells, 
Manager. 

Edwin  C.  Parker,  who  is  the  special  agent  of 
many  of  the  best  interior  journals,  has  met  with 
great  success  the  past  year  in  the  advertising  line. 
In  California  parlance,  he  is  a  "Rustler;"  and 
while  he  does  not  do  a  cheap  business,  he,  never- 
theless, recognizes  that  the  advertiser  must  have 
returns  for  his  money.  It  is  an  instance  where  a 
man  is  a  friend  to  both  the  journals  and  the  adver- 
tiser. Mr.  Parker  has  the  cream  of  the  country 
papers,  and  also  the  cream  of  city  advertising. 

Inflammation,  coughs,  catarrhs  and  pneumonia, 
resulting  from  colds,  may  be  cured  by  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral.  It  allays  the  inflammation,  re- 
moves the  irritation  and  soreness,  soothes  the 
organs,  and  restores  the  sufferer  to  health. 


SPECIAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

The  most  elegant  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
useful  Christmas  presents  we  have  seen  on  sale 
this  season  are  the  latest  improved  Remington 
Type-writers,  it  being  quite  in  good  taste  to  use 
them  as  holiday  gifts. 

They  are  elaborately  inlaid  with  pearl,  artistic- 
ally gilded  and  silver  plated  throughout,  espec- 
ially for  presentation,  until  they  look  almost  too 
beautiful  to  put  to  practical  use. 

The  perfect  work  performed  by  these  popular 
writing  machines  is  familiar  to  every  well  inform- 
ed reader,  and  the  special  machine  referred  to 
above  will  ornament  the  best  furnished  library. 

Nothing  is  so  reliable  as  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
for  colds,  coughs,  in  short,  for  any  and  all  de- 
rangements of  the  respiratory  organs  which  tend 
toward  consumption.  In  all  ordinary  cases  it  is 
a  certain  cure,  and  it  affords  sure  cure  for  asthma 
and  consumption,  even  in  advanced  stages. 


None  but  polite  and  competent  assistants  at 
Muller's  optical  depot,  135  Montgomery  St. 


Dr.  Henley's  Celery,  Beef  and  Iron. 

Dr.  Henley's  Celery,  Beef  and  Iron  contains  greater  ele- 
ments of  strength  than  any  known  tonic.  We  believe  it  has 
greater  merit  and  has  cured  more  nervous  troubles  and 
weaknesses  in  humanity  than  any  known  remedy.  Sold  by 
all  druggists  and  country  dealers. 
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ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


Have  our  lady  readers  ever  thought  how  much 
they  can  save  by  getting  all  the  patterns  they  wish 
to  use  during  the  year  for  nothing  ?  This  can  be 
done  by  subscribing  to  Demoresfs  Monthly — 
the  finest  and  best  family  magazine  in  the  world. 
Each  number  of  this  valuable  magazine  contains 
a  coupon  order  entitling  the  holder  to  a  pattern  of 
any  garment  in  that  number,  of  any  size.  Send 
twenty  cents  for  the  last  number  and  see  for  your- 
self. W.  Jennings  Demorest,  publisher,  17  East 
14th  street,  New  York. 


AN  AWFUL  DOOM 


of  any  nature  is  usually  avoided  by  those  who 
have  foresight.  Those  who  read  this  who  have 
foresight  will  lose  no  time  in  writing  to  Hallett 
&  Co.,  Portland,  Maine,  to  learn  about  work 
which  they  can  do  at  a  profit  of  from  $5  to  $25 
and  upwards  per  day  and  live  at  home,  wherever 
they  are  located.  Some  have  earned  over  $50  in 
a  day.  All  is  new.  Capital  not  required.  You 
are  started  free.  Both  sexes.  All  ages.  Partic- 
ulgrs  free.    A  great  reward  awaits  every  worker. 


BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING  ROSES. 


NOTICE. 


F.  C. 

432  Sutter  Street, 


BAXTER, 


I  CURE  FITS! 

"When  I  say  cure  1  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  lor  a 
time  and  then  Imve  them  return  again,  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  liie-lnng  study.  I  warrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed. is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send  at  one ^  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  ofmy  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.    It  costs  yon  nothing  fnr  a  trial,  and  I  will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr.  H.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St/'-Ksw  York. . 


toott 

The    Physician's   Favorite ! 

Apredigested,  non- irritating,  easily  assimilated  food  indi- 
cated in  all  weak  and  inflamed  conditions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  either  in  infanls  or  adults. 

itSTIt  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives, 
having  been  successful  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  other  pre- 
pared foods  failed. 

THE   MOST   NOURISHING,  MOST 
PALATABLE,       MOST  ECO- 
NOMICAL  OF   ALL  PRE- 
PARED FOODS. 

150    MEALS    For  an   Infant  for  $1,00. 
EASILY  PREPARED.    At  Druggists,  25c,  50c,  $1.00 
A  valuable  pamphlet  on  "The  Nutrition  of  Infants 
and  Invalids,"  sent  free  on  application. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


A  healthy  body  is  indispensable  to  a  vigorous 
mind.  A  bilious  and  dyspeptic  man,  whose  blood 
drags  slugglishly  in  his  veins,  can  neither  think 
clearly  nor  act  wisely.  Ayer's  Pills  will  stir  up 
the  liver,  excite  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  activ- 
ity, open  the  pores  of  the  system,  renovate  the 
blood,  and  restore  a  healthy  tenement  for  the 
mind. 


All  lovers  of  Choice  Flowers  should  send  to  the  Dingee  & 
Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  for  some  of  their  lovely  Roses. 
These  Roses  are  certain  to  bloom,  and  are  the  finest  in  the 
world.  They  are  sent  safely  by  mail,  post  paid,  to  all  post- 
offices  in  the  United  States.  This  company  is  perfectly  re- 
liable, and  noted  for  liberal  dealing.  They  give  away  in 
Premiums  and  Extras  more  roses  than  most  establishments 
grow.  Sendfor  their  "  New  Guide,"a  complete  treatise  on 
the  Rose  (78  pages,  elegantly  illustrated),  free.  See  adver- 
tisment  in  this  paper. 


ADVERTISERS 

can  learn  the  exact  cost 
of  any  proposed  line  of 
advertising  in  American 
papers  by  addressing 
Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
IO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
Send    lOets.   for    lOO-Page  Pamphlet. 


GOOD  RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  AS  SOLICIT- 
ors  for  Enlarged  Portraits.  First-class  work  guaranj 
teed  in  Water  Colors,  India  Ink  and  Crayon,  at  prices 
lower  than  ever  before  offered  on  this  coast.  For  terms, 
price  list,  etc.,  address 


THE  FAMOUS 


-DUPLEX 


San  Erancisco 


The  most  wonderful  Cur- 
ative Agent  In  the  world. 

Fu/1  Power  Belt,  for  Lady  or  Gentleman,  price  $10. 

Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine 

General  Debility,Nervous  Prostration,  Rheumatism 
Neuralgia,  A  I  9  llfl  BIBlK  Disease  of 
Sciatica,  g  B  IB  ■  Iff  |1  R|  1 1  9  the  Liver, 
Paralysis,  |<l  Ml  M  M  !1  9  1 1  Kidney  or 
Constipation  UtfUaBllllIU  Bladder, 
Seminal  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Female  Weakness, 
Sick  Headache,  Insipient  Catarrh,  Insipient  Con- 
sumption, Lame  Back,  and  many  other  diseases. 
B,  ns  ■   up      For  particulars  and  Circulars  aftdress 

If  LI    I  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

i  !  U  |"!  I;  SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

330  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco* 
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The  Theatre 


THE  BUSH-STREET  THEATER. 

Lamb,  Jordan  &  Price  have  done  a  good  busi- 
ness in  a  piece  called  "The  Rio  Grande."  The 
"  Vandykes,"  now  running,  is  subtitled,  "  A  Re- 
flex of  the  War."  The  combination  includes  E.  J. 
Buckley  and  Charlotte  Tittel.  On  Dec.  13th,  the 
charming  Aimee  returns  with  a  strong  company 
to  play  "  Ma'amzelle,"  one  of  her  strongest  pieces. 

THE  ALCAZAR  THEATER. 

The  Pyke  Opera  Co.  have  left  after  a  most  suc- 
cessful season,  and  given  place  to  the  Osbourne  & 
Stockwell  Co.  with  the  addition  of  Isabel  Morris. 
"  The  White  Slave  "  has  been  produced  here  be- 
fore, and  has  been  very  popular  elsewhere.  The 
cast  includes  Isabel  Morris,  Annie  Adams,  L.  R. 
Stockwell,  George  Osbourne  and  Frank  Mor- 
daunt. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  THEATER. 


This  theater  is  again  open  after  a  closure  of 
some  months  with  Kiralfy's  spectacle,  "  The  Rat 
Catcher."    The  stage  of  the  Baldwin   being  too 


small  for  the  handling  of  the  scenery  used  in  this 
piece,  and  as  Hayman  is  the  leasee  of  the  Califor- 
nia as  well,  the  Baldwin  has  been  closed  until 
Jan.  10th,  when  the  Emma  Abbott  Opera  Co. 
will  open  there  for  a  season.  "  The  Rat  Catcher  " 
is  one  of  Kiralfy's  latest,  the  story  being  based 
upon  Browning's,  "  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin." 
The  dramatic  portion  is  in  good  hands,  and  the 
ballet  will  be  new  and  striking.  Several  special- 
ties will  be  introduced  and  novelties  from  Europe. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

"  The  Mascot  "  has  been  the  attraction  here  for 
the  past  two  weeks.  Hattie  Moore  as  "  Bettina," 
is  very  popular,  and  Harry  Gates  is  well  received. 
Perhaps  the  opera  is  a  little  too  much  burlesque, 
and  apt  to  wander  away  from  the  original ;  but 
after  such  credible  productions  as  "  Boccaccio," 
"Fra  Diavlo,"  "Iolanthe,"  "Mikado,"  and  a 
number  of  others  which  have  been  produced  dur . 
ing  the  past  year,  it  is  easy  to  forgive  a  little  ec- 
centricity. A  holiday  spectacle  is  announced  for 
Christmas  tide. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  .EGIS.  resented  in  the  school,  and  as  an  amateur  journal, 

  which  it  claims  to  be,  it  compares  very  favorably 

Volume  I.  No.  1  of  the  High  School  ALgis,  with  those  of  colleges  and  universities  more  ad- 
published  by  the  students  of  the  Oakland  High  vanced  in  years.  Editors  and  proprietors  are 
School,  presents  a  neat  appearance,  and  the  sub-  H.  H.  Miller,  H.  J.  Netherton,  W.Harold  Bolce. 
ject  matter  reflects  much  credit  upon  its  editors.  Address  all  orders  to  Mgis  Bublishing  Co.,  Oak- 
The  /Jigis  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  home  rep-  land,  Cal. 


THE  PEOPLES  PRIDE. 

The  White  is  King 

FOR  FAMILY  USE, 

Dress  Making,  Tailoring  and  General  Man- 
ufacturing. 

In  its  Great  Range  of  Work  it 

STANDS  WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL 

THE  LIGHTEST  RUNNING,  THE  MOST  DU- 
RABLE, THE  FINEST  FINISHED, 
THE  BEST  SATISFYING. 

White  Sewing  Machine  Company, 

108  and  110  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


~~    -:  LI  Z.N  ZBA. 


LIST    OF    L  :  AXS 


Kill   IV  7 HI 


Occidental  Self-Encowment  Association 


Aster  Marcs.  Rrfsebxvrx. 
Freer    '— zams.  TEncatTOr. 

If.  "SV.  l~EWSr,  m 

Mrs.  E.  Lss-sr-  Sfcridann. 

K  Sizar.  Ei^ere  Cry. 
A.  F.  Nevrerz  Fcrrzanz 
"b::c  Iuxcx.  Szrrrer 
Erwrrc  Crorzas  Zrzz 
"HT  77  Leznnrz.  Szz  zse. 
;  nr.r  Li  7nrpreL  7rrrjanri. 
"  5  Hurrzc..  ^cirdmrue. 

J  ^  IPjmIjwl  *Orarj£!fe- 

Mrs.  L  Ptiriiy,  She  FwinwciBu 
."nr.-  Lc^ir. 
AIL.  ChiwaHfidcj, 
I>:  "~  Z  TzTjrc.5n.rtn.nzif 
SL; C.  ifewt  Ttapw*S5, 
J.  Z  ±_-..zf..  Bac-srsrejc. 
3emfe  A  L.:'v-s...  Ctjcz. 

~arz:  Frrz.  i«£uzy*F*TZi£. 

M..  MzA^Ens.  " 
Mary  "~a"sr..  I.".!-:--:.. 

|_  IS.  Jaadkms.  Czic:.. 

-    x_  7j2. ITzz^TtZj-Z 


Ofc. 

5  ~  r>r 

W*«    1 .- 

-  — 

"  re 

3D© 

3DD 

Or, 

3D© 

x. 

:  DC 

OaL 

a©c 

3©© 

ao© 

3EO 

CeL 

3D© 

:  or. 

3D© 

3  DO 

3D© 

3  nc 

3D© 

IUD 

m 

:  do 

c-c. 

:  or 

arc 

3DD 

:  nr. 

tec 

3DD 

F»«w  sc  .     .  --—  •  N  ."member,  ~£ 

11ns.  U»T  Horror..  Szr  Fran'caCal 

Mrs  E.  Z  Carz.  Ckiah, 

Mrs.  MartM  Fuss.  ±;-_liar:if  Set.  - 

Mis.  M.  M.  Olmsted.  Sacra  "to, 

W.  T.  J         r.Lz  Francisco, 

Mrs.  5.  McGinns.  Talleio,  *fj 

T.  F.  Ezrr.znds.  Lakejiort, 

Mrs.  J-  L.  Mi-n..  Santa  BHTtSHa'- 

Mrs.  M.  Ifeiabann--  YaUeju 

Mrs.  C.  A  iiicterrcnx  Oakc. 

Hern  Husizan.  Anarieim, 

Mrs.  S.  l~yman,  Santa  Cniz,  " 

Thcrma?  Ivnagherrv.  San  Fran., 

Htrz-r  Erae.cer.  Anaheim, 

Mrs.  M  A   .rreene,  Lakepart,  m 

Mrs.  C  MaQer,  San  Fnmrisco,  * 

Mrs.  Extt  McEnerv.  Yalieia,  * 

A.  Lessaq,  Bemcia, 

H  "  r..'__:  :.c.  S_z  Francisco,  ■» 

Mrs.  A.  Ir.r;.  Benicia. 

"  :ihn  Hoffman-  m 

Mrs.  ©.  W.  Sanborn,  *" 

~Y  Bottom.  Astoria,  Or. 
S.  H_  Brawn,  Sacramento,  CaL 


$3  DO 
3  DO 
3  DD 
3DD 
3DD 
3  0D 
3  DD 
TDD 
3  QD 
3  DD 
3DD 
3  0D 
3  DD 


3  DD 
3DD 
3DD 
3DD 
3DD 
3  DD 
3  DD 
3  DD 
3  DD 


Total ...   $j,i'Oo 

iLefrrerxfnlh:, 

TT.  H.  WAsai,  Sec  Y. 


Inszrs  -  rnt  krres:  anz  -ts:  snrcessfzl  Assessmerc  Insurance  Company 

c    "-zrJrrrua     Acenrf  wanc-i  Arizres.- 

  W.  H.  WART), 

Sr-i   Karte:  Zrieiar  Bzuziru;   Sar  Francisco. 
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Dixon's  f.t-acl  Pencils-  Dixon's  Stove  Polish. 

3ZT  SOLD    BY    DEALERS,  S 


Dixon's  Axle  Grease. 


JOHN    F.  STRATTON, 


Importer  and  Whole- 
sale dealer  in 

MUSICAL 

MERCHANDISE 

-tU  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York. 

John  F.  Stratton's 

Celebrated 
Russian   Gut  Violin 
Strings, 
The  Finest 
In  the  World. 


MY  GUARANTEE  :— If  a  dealer  receives  a  complaint, 
(which  he  believes  to  be  honest),  from  any  musician  to  whom 
he  has  sold  any  of  these  strings,  he  is  authorized  by  me  to 
give  him  another  string  without  charge,  and  all  such  loss 
will  be  made  good  by  me  to  my  customers,  without  quibble 
or  question.  (Beware  of  imitations).  Dealers  will  please 
send  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  Trade  supplied  at  lowest 
prices. 


M. 


J.  HVLAND, 


PRACTICAL 


HORSE  SHOER, 

,     4    SPRING  STREET, 
.Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  California  and  Pine, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
N.  B. — Horses  shod  in  the  Best  Style. 


Where  to  Btty  Pianos! 


Each  Piano  on  our  list  is  SELECTED  for  PARTICU- 
LAR MERIT,  and  every  one  the  best  of  its  class. 
DECKER  BROS.,  the  Artist's  Piano. 
MASON  S:  HAMLIN. 

IVERS  &  POND,  Eighty  in  constant  use  in 

New  England  Conservatory'  of  Music, 
BEHR  BROS.,  Patent  Cylinder  Top. 
BOARDMAN  &  GRAY,  Celebrated  for  Tone 

and  Durability. 
THE  FISCHER,  the  Old  Favorite. 
APOLLO,  and  other  German  Pianos. 
WE  BUY  FOR  CASH  and   "TAKE  OUR  PICK, 
We  can  suit  all  purses  and  tastes. 

We  guarantee  every  instrument,  backing  it  with  a  guaran- 
tee, if  necessary,  of  $50,000. 

Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE 

1      Post  Street,  San  Francisco 


WONDERFUL 

SUCCESS. 

Demorest's  Monthly. 

Containing  Stories,  Poems  and  other  Literary  at  erection  Si 
combining  Artistic,  Scientific  and  Household  matterst  Il- 
lustrated with  Original  Steel  Engravings,  Photogravures, 
Oil  Picture?,  and  tine  Woodcuts,  matiDg  it  the  Model 
Magazine  of  America. 

We  also  propose  to  give  Considerable  attention  to  the 
Grand  Prohibition  Party  movement  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  live  moral  issues  of  the  day. 

each  number  contains  an  order,  entitling  the  holder  to  the 
selection  of  any  pattern  illastrated  in  the  fashion  department 
in  that  number,  in  any  of  the  sizes  manufactured,  making 
patterns  during  the  vear  of  the  value  of  over  three  dollars. 

S*nd  twenty  cents  for  the  current  number  "with  Pattern 
Coupon  and  vou  will  certainly  subscribe  Two  Dollars  thr> 
a  year  and  get  ten  times  its  value. 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  Publisher, 

17  E.  14  St.,  New  Yorki 
$qL1  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Postmasters. 
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YOU 

A  HUSBAND,  SWEETHEART  OR  BROTHER  ? 

THEN  BUY  A 
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FINE  SELECTION  OE 

OMEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
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UNDERWEAR, 

S0GKS,  GLOVES,  HANDKERCHIEFS,  ETG. 


Shirt  Manufacturer  and.  Importer, 

Kuoleus  I  Suilcliiiti:.  Market  St.,  oor.  Third. 
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W.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  JR. 


T.  A.  ROBINSON 


ILife  Scholarship 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  SESSIONS. 
£3TSend  for  circulars. "Si 


t±    MAGIC  CURE 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pneu- 
monia, Paralysis,  Asthma, 
Sciatica,  Gout,  Lumba- 
go and  Deafness. 

EVERYBODY    SHOULD    HAVE  IT 

C.  G.  BURNETT,  Ag-t. 

327  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
PRICE,    -    ONE  DOLLAR 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Call  and  See 

DR.    CHARLES  ROWELL, 


Office,  436  Kearny  St., 


San  Francisco 


FRAZER 


AXLE 


After  Forty  years* 
experience  in  the 
preparation  of  more 
than  One  Hundred 
Thousand  applications  for  patents  in 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  coun- 
tries, the  publishers  of  the  Scientific 
American  continue  to  act  as  solicitors 
for  patents,  caveats,  trade-marks,  copy- 
rights, etc.,  for  the  United  States,  and 
to  obtain  patents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries.  Their  experi- 
ence is  unequaled  and  their  (aoilities  are  unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings  and  specifications  prepared  and  filed 
in  the  Patent  Office  on  short  notice.  Terms  very 
reasonable.  No  charge  for  examination  of  models 
or  drawings.    Advice  by  mail  free. 

Patents  obtained  through  MunnA Oo.are noticed 
Inthe  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, which  has 
the  largest  circulation  and  is  the  most  influential 
newspaper  of  its  kind  publia'.ied  in  the  world. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every  patentee 
mnderatands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  newspaper 
is  published  WEEKLY  at  $3.00  a  year,  and  is 
admitted  to  bo  the  beet  paper  devoted  to  *cienoe. 
mechanics.  Inventions,  entn n^ring  works,  and 
other  departments  of  industrial  progress,  pub- 
lished in  any  country,  it  contains  the  names  of 
all  patentees  and  title  of  every  invention  patented 
•aon  week.  Try  it  four  months  for  one  dollar. 
Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

If  you  have  an  invention  to  patent  write  to 
Munn  <k  Co.,  publishers  of  Scientific  Amerioan, 
161  Broadway,  New  York 

Handbook  aooufc  patents  mailed  frajfc 


•  CHARLES  R.ALLEN  • 

1 20  BEA I  E  ST.  SAN  F  PAN  CISCO 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

It8  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  two  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Free  Irom 
Animal  Oils.    GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  SALE  BY 
CALIFORNIA  MERCHANTS 
and  Dealers  generally. 


LITTLE'S 

CHEMICAL  FLUID 

Price  reduced  to  $1.25  per  gallon. 


Twenty  gallons  of  fluid  mixed  with  cold  water  will  make 
1,200  gallons  of  dip. 

It  is  superior  to  all  dips  and  dressings  for  scab  in  sheep; 
is  certain  in  effect;  is  easily  mixed,  and  is  applied  in  a  cold 
state.  Unlike  sulphur  or  tobacco,  or  other  poisonous  dips, 
it  increases  the  growth  of  the  wool,  stimulates  the  fleece, 
»nd  greatly  adds  to  the  yolk.  It  destroys  all  ve/min,  It 
isefficacious  for  almost  every  disease  (internal  and  external) 
sheep  are  subject  to. 


FALKNEE,  BELL  &  CO., 


Sa.11  Francisco,  Cal 


(Doncaster,  England; 
Manufactories,  j  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Electric  Appliances  ar»  sent  on  30  Days'  Trial. 

TO  MEN  ONLY,  YOUNG  OR  OLD, 

11/  HO  are  suffering  from  Nbrvous  Debility, 
W  Lost  Vitality,  Lack  of  Nerve  Force  and 
Vigor,  Wasting  Weaknesses,  and  all  those  diseases 
of  a  Personal  Nature  resulting1  from  Abuses  and 
Other  Causes.  Speedy  relief  and  complete  resto- 
ration of  Health,  Vigor  and  Manhood  Guaranteed. 
The  grandest  discovery  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Send  at  once  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  free.  Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 
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P.  P.  §¥8  AST  & 

31  Market  St.,  San  Franvisco 


as 

t/i 


cu 


cc 

C/5 


CD 

CO 


t"3 


C/3 
CD 


IRON  TURBINE  WjNO  ENGINES 

Strong  anil  1  'uruble,  will  not  Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or 
Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUiP 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant  stream.  Has  Porcelain 
lined  and  Brass  Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  Wurld  for  Deep  or  Shallow 
Wells.  Overgo, ooo  Buckeye  Pumps  in  use.  Never  freezes 
in  Winter.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices,  giving  depth  of 
well.  Also  agents  for  the  JUiifkeye  JLavvn  Slower, 
Buckeye   Hose    Keel,  Lawn   Sprinkler,  etc. 

P  P  Mas*  &  Co  31  Marfce  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

pALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  STOCKTON, 
\j  Cstl.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  following  breeds  of  thor- 
oughbred poultry:  Wyandottes,  Light  P,rahmas,  Dark  Brah- 
mas,  Biack  Javas,  .Mottled  Javas,"  W.  F.  Black  Spanish, 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorn,  Rose  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns, Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Silver  Penciled  Ham- 
burgs,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Golden  Spangled  Ham- 
burgs,  Golden  Penciled  Hamburgs,  Black  Hamburgs,  Lang- 
shans,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Sumatras  (Games),  Houdans, 
White  Crested  Black  Polish,  Golden  Bearded  Polish,  Silver 
Bearded  Polish,  .silver  Gray  Dorkins,  Peacocks,  Cayuga 
Ducks,  Imperial  Ducks.  CUTTING  &  ROBINSON, 
importers  and  dealers,  and  agents  for  the  White  Mountain 
Incubator,  P.  O.  Box,  No.  7,  Stockton,  Cal.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular. 


IGURE  FITS! 

when  I  say  euro  1  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  lor  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  afrain,  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  lire-long  study.  Iwarrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send  at  oncn  fur  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Glvo  Express  and  Post 
Office.    It  costByou  nothing  for  a  trial,  and  1  will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr.  H.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


The  following  l,ook« 
_  are  publudied  in  neat 
pamphlet  form,  nearly  all  o,'  tli.-ti-.  handsomely  illustrated,  aud 
printed  from  clear,  readable  type,  on  good  paper  :  Guide  to 
Successful  Poultry  Keenlnz,  a  complete  poultry  book, 
giviug  the  fullest  Information  regardin?  tbie  profitable  pursuit; 
The  Stockbreeder's  Guide,  containing  Information  of 
great  value  regarding  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  :  The 
Great  Staples,  contains  Taluable  bints  and  suggestions  re- 
garding the  culture  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc. ;  Fruit 
Culture  for  Profit,  contains  much  useful  information  for 
growers  of  all  kinds  of  fruits— a  complete  fruit  book  ;  The 
Whole  Subject  of  Fertilizers,  a  book  which  fully  treats 
this  most  important  of  all  farm  topics  ;  Success  in  th  e  Gar- 
den, contains  valuable  Information  regarding  the  growing 
of  everything  In  the  vegetable  line;  Home-made  Farm 
Implements,  containing  directions  for  making  many  useful 
and  labor-saving  utensils,  all  unpatented:  Country  Architec- 
ture, containing  numerous  designs  and  plans  for  houses, 
collages,  barns,  asd  other  out-bulldlngs.  We  will  send  any 
Twoof  the  above  books  by  mall,  post-paid,  for  Six  Cents: 
any  Four  for  10  Cents;  the  Eight  books  for  20  Cents. 
Postage  stamps  taken.  These  are  the  cheapest  books  ever 
published,  and  guaranteed  worth  three  times  the  money  asked 
for  them.  This  offer  is  made  to  Introduce  our  popular  pub- 
licfttions.  Satis/action  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Address 
F.  M.  LUPTON,  Publisher,  No.  8  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

BretttCocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  thre* 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  econom- 
ical, costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  inval- 
ds  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 


f.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


BOARDING   AND   DAY  SCHOOL 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Oak  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

MISS  S.  B.  BISBEE,  Principal. 

The  location  of  this  school  is  retired,  the  grounds  are 
spacious,  well  shaded  and  beautiful.  The  building  is  con- 
structed in  the  most  approved  style  of  modren  architecture, 
securing  sunshine  and  ventilation  in  every  part.  The  school 
is  limited  in  number,  and  is  strictly  select.  Each  pupil  is 
considered  one  of  the  family,  and  all  freedom  and  comfort, 
consistent  with  good  order,  are  enjoyed  as  at  home. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 


pONCKETE  BUILDING  MATERIAL.— Mr.  Ernest 
Vy  L.  Ransome,  402  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco; 
Dear  Sir. — Thank  you  for  the  thorough  and  workmanlike 
manner  in  which  you  have  built  my  Concrete  Warehouse  at 
Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  California.  I  found  your  represen- 
tations as  to  the  cheapness  and  strength  of  your  concrete 
correct,  and  consider  your  patent  apparatus  indispensable 
for  doing  good  work.  Yours  truly,  J.  P.  HALE. 
Send  for  circulars. 


T  J.  TRUMAN,  IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 
J. .  fine  thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs  at  the  farm  in  Mount- 
ain View.  For  particulars  address  I.  J.  TRUMAN,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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O'BANION  &  DAGENAIS, 

712   &    714   Market  Street, 

NOW   HAVE    ONE   OF  THE    MOST   COMPLETE    STOCKS  OF 

Gents'    and    Boys'  Cothing, 

FURNISHING  GOODS,  HATS  CAPS,  ETC. 

 IN    SAN  FRANCISCO.  

AND   ARE   SELLING   GOODS   LOWER   THAN   ANY   OTHER  HOUSE 
ON    THE    PACIFIC  COAST. 

We  have  also  added  Merchant  Tailoring  to  our 
business,  and  now  have  on  hand 

THE  BEST  GOODS 

The  Market  Affords,  in  both  Foreign  and  American  Importation. 

g*F~  All  our  goods  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
but  one  price  asked. 


AND 


KINDERGARTEN  TEA 

COFFEE 


A  MaiTel  of  Parity  and  Excailenoe.  One  cent  par 
pamnd  on  OeCM  and  two  cents  per  pound  an  Tea  goes 
to  auppart  the  Kindergartens.  Sample  pound  of  each 
ay  mail  prapaid  far  $  1 .   LITTLE  KWDERCAJITEH  CO..  S.  F..  CAL. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF 

"HOOPER  &  JENNINGS  323  Market  street,  San  Francisco 

*WELLMAN,  PECK  &  CO  126  Market  " 

*H.  LEVI  &  CO  117  Market  " 

*JONES  &  CO  121  Market  " 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE  115  Clay  " 

PALMER  &  BARROWS  531  Geary  " 

PRICE  &  JOLLY  Merced,  Cal. 

W.  O.  L.  CRANDELL  Olema,  Marin  Co.,  " 

H.  L.  SPAFFORD  Fowler,  Fresno  Co.,  " 

MITCHELL,  HASKINS  &  CO  Petaluma,  ' 

I.  STURGEON  Sturgeon,  Merced  Co.,  " 

M.  A.  MORRIS  West  End,  Alameda  Co.,  " 

And  grocers  and  dealers,  generally,  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast. 
*Only  to  the  Trade. 


*  >r.|.G.L<elV>erxl:ijr. 
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San  Francisco' 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


Sacramento 


Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Hardware  and  Agricultural  Implements. 


Manufacturers  of  the 
EUREKA  GANG  PEOAV, 

Improved 
GRANGER  GANG, 
Single  Plows,  Kilgore   Side  Hill 
Plows,  SIDE  HILL  GANGS, 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Sole    Agents  for  the  celebrated 
GALE  CHILLED 
And  the  Chemically  Hardened 
STAR  MOXINE  PLOWS, 

BAIN  WAGONS  and  H.  W. 
DAVIS  &  CO'S.  CELEBRATED 
BUGGIES,  etc.,  etc. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  HARDWARE,  direct  from  the  Manufacturers;  consequently  can  sell  at  the  lowest 
prices.    We  cordially  invite  you  to 

EXAMINE  OUR  STOCK  AND  PRICES 

Before  purchasing,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  orders. 

N.  B. — We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  as  to  Quality  and  Price.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Agri- 
cultural Implements. 

ENTERPRISE    MEAT  QHOPPERS, 

BEST  I^sT  THE  WORLD. 


GUARANTEED 

FOR  CHOPPING 
Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics  Beefi 
Tea  for  Invalids.  &c. 

Farm  and  Fireside  says  : 

"  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper 
we  ever  saw  that  we  would  give 
house  room.  It  has  proven  such 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we 
want  our  readers  to  enjoy  its 
benefits  with  us." 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

ENTERPRISE 


TO  CIIO  I*.  NOT  GRIND   THE  MEAT. 


NO.   Ill  Chops  1  pound  per  minute. 
•W       Price,  $3.00. 

Chops  1  pound  per  minute. 

Price,  $2.50. 
Chops  2  pounds  per  minute 

Price,  $4.00. 
Chops  3  pounds  per  minute 
Price,  $6.00. 

American  Agriculturist  says  t 
"We  have  given  this  Meat 
Chopper  a  thorough  trial  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  They 
excel  anything  of  the  kind  made 
in  either  hemisphere." 

SOLD  BY  THE 

NoTTTFamiiy  size,  price,  §3.00.  Hardware  Trade 

M'F'G  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


Mm 

Only  Perfect 
Body  Battery 
everinvent'd 
Gives  anElec 
trie  Current 
withorwiTH- 

oct  acids. 
Electric  Stjspensoky 
FREE  with  every  Belt 


LECTRIC 

BELT 

Best  MadeI 
Chronic  Dis- 
eases of  both 
SEXEsCured 
withoutMedicine. 
Estab.  1875.  Sendfor 
Free  Pamphlet  No.2. 


J  Address,  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO. 

i  304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
8704  SAC'MENTO  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

or,  J.  H.Wideer,  Druggist,  cor.  3rd  &  Market  st.  S.  F, 


RUPTURE 


flQuickly  and  Permanently 
/Cured  by  the  Celebrated 
'DR.  PIERCE'S  PATENT 

Magnetic  elastic  truss 

Original  and  ONI/r  GENUINE 
JlectricTruss.  Perfect  Retainer 
*  Easy  to  wear.  Instantly  relieves  every 
tease.  Has  cured  thousands.  Estab. 1875. 
iSend  for  Free  Illustr'd  Pamphlet  No  L 
— „  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS  CO., 
t  304  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET,  ST.  LOOTS,  MO. 
I  704  SAC'MENTO  ST.,  SAN  3?RANCISC0,  CAL, 
or,  J.  H,WrDBEK,Drugg!st,cor.3rd&  Marketst-S.  F. 


THE  DAISY  STEAM  FRUIT  CANNER 

FOR  FAMILY  OR  FRUIT  GROWERS  USE. 

Breaks  no  jars;  Costs  Less  than  two  cents  an  hour  to  use;  Does'Not  Cool  or  Discolor  the  Fruit;  Can  be  used  fo 
>arious  other  cooking  purposes.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  from  §2. 50  upward.  Call  and  inspect  it,  or  send  fo 
Circular  to  JOHN  F.  MYERS  &  CO.,  863  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  (Cal.,  Pacific  Coas 
Manufacturers.    Country  Agents  Wanted. 
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One  Little  Dollar 


WILL  BUY  EITHER 


8  lbs  smoked  halibut. 

6  cans  condensed  milk. 

5  bars  French  Villa  Soap. 
*o  lbs  maple  sugar. 
261bs  pitted  plums. 
4o  lbs  pea  beans  (choice). 
1o  lbs  pink  or  red  beans. 

5  1-4  lb  tins  spices. 

5  2lb  cans  corned  beef. 
12  each  cups  and  saucers. 
10  cans  axle  grease, 
io  papers  Climax  wash  powder. 

I  5-gal.  keg  of  pickles. 

7  lbs  Father's  Delight  Coffee. 

8  lbs  common  roast  coffee. 
8  lbs  best  green  coffee. 

8  lbs  cooking  butter. 

4  $i  bottles  Jay-Eye-See. 

5  gross  tin  loose  matches. 

6  packages  table  meals. 
25  lbs  assorted  nails. 

30  new  jelly  glass*  s. 
6  bottles  assorted  pickles. 
12  bottles  catsup  and  sauce. 
18  lbs  choice  Carolina  rice. 
24  packages  shoe  and  stove  polish,  j 
12  bottles  ladies'  shoe  dressing. 
20  lbs  gloss  starch. 
14  papers  corn  starch. 

SMITH'S 

115  and  111  Clay  Street, 


20  lbs  laundry  soap. 
25  bars  white  borax  soap. 
20  long  bars  toilet  soap. 
36  cakes  toilet  soap. 

1  good  handled  ax. 

1  family  meat  saw  and  hatchet. 
10  cans  assorted  jams. 

8  lbs  fine  mixed  candy. 

6  large  bottles  horseradish. 
16  lbs  best  German  lintels. 

6  cans  lemon  or  orange  sugar. 
120  lbs  table  salt. 
16  lbs  choice  bird-seed. 

1  large  box  stationery. 

5  lbs  tea,  black  or  green. 
40  dozen  clothes  pins. 
16  boxes  toothpicks. 

5  lbs  cayenne  pepper, 
4  lbs  egg  food . 

40  pot  scrubs. 

6  cans  table  fruit. 

10  cans  sugar  corn. 

8  cans  Yankee  baked  beans. 
6  2-lb  cans  Standard  oysters. 

11  1 -lb  cans  Standard  oysters. 
1-4  case  soda  crackers. 

14  cans  concentrated  lye. 
8  lbs  borax  in  bulk. 
s,o  lbs  best  English  soda. 
14  lbs  German  prunes. 


CASH  STORE, 

San  Francisco. 


GEORGIA  STREET  POULTRY  YARD. 

Wyandottes, 

Partridge  Cocins, 

Golden  Sebright  Bantams, 
Plymouth  Rock, 
Brown  Leghorn, 
White  Leghorn, 

Houdans, 

W.  F.  Black  Spanish, 

Croad  Langshans, 
Light  Brahmas, 
S.  S.  Ham  burgs, 
Black  Hamburgs, 
Bronze  Turkeys. 

Circulars  and  price  list  free.  Address  JAMES  T. 
BROWN,  No.  18  Georgia  St.,  L,os  Angeles 
Cal. 


Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 


San  Francisco,  Market  and  Main  Sts. 
Chicago — 91  Michigan  Avenue. 
4  Bishopgate  St.,  within. 


New  York — 75  Beaver  St. 
Astoria — Flavel's  Wharf.  London — 
Liverpool,  54  Drury  Building. 


We  have  in  the  United  States  a  large  force  of  traveling  salesmen.  This  supplemented  by  brokers  in  St.  Louil,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Paul,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Galveston,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Pueblo,  Col.,  Charleston,  Portland,  Me.,  Baltimore,  and  every  city  of  Commercial  importance  in  this  country,  enable* 
our  constituents  to  reach  the  markets  of  this  country  quicker  than  by  any  other  channel  of  distribution. 


CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

Advances  Made  When  Required. 


tTWe  area  California  house,  interested  in  pushing  California  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  natvally 
k  for  the  highest  market  prices. 


READ  THIS 
TWICE  Z 


In  addition  to  our  premiums  of  music 
and  "  Mikado  "  cards,  we  have  just  issued 
a  beautiful  panel  picture,  in  colors,  14x26, 
a  fac  simile  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
Paris  salon  paintings  for  1884,  entitled 
"Two  Sisters."  It  is  a  perfect  gem,  and 
well  worthy  a  place  on  the  wall  of  any  of 
the  patrons  of  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap. 
We  have  copyrighted  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
issued  by  any  other  house  than  ourselves. 
The  edition  is  limited,  and  will  be  issued 
gratis  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  only : 


Save  your  wrapbers  of  DOBBINS'  ELEC- 
TRIC SOAP,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  twenty-five, 
wrap  them  up  like  a  newspaper,  and  mail  them  to  us. 
(Postage  on  them  thus  wrapped  is  only  two  cents.) 
After  addressing  the  package  to  us,  write  acrost  the  left 
hand  corner  of  it,  Return  to,"  etc.,  adding  your  full 
name  and  address.  And  we  will  mail  you  "  The  Two 
Sisters, "  mounted  ready£for_  hanging,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense. 

The  soap  improves  with  age,  and  those  who  desire 
a  copy  of  the  picture  at  once,  have  only  to  buy  the 
twenty-five  bars  of  their  grocer  at  once.  This  will  in- 
sure the  receipt  of  the  wrappers  by  ns  before  the  edi- 
tion is  exhausted.  There  is,  of  course,  no  advertising 
on  the  picture. 

I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


\  PRIZE 


Send  six  cents  for  postage,  and  receivd 
free,  a  costly  box  of  goods  which  will  help 
all,  of  either  sex,  to  more  money  right  away 
■than  anything  else  in  this  world.  Fortunes 
await  the  warkers,  absolutely  sure.  Terms  mailed  free. 
Tsui  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


W.  E.  SHEPMAN.  A.  RUDGEAR 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

NOVELTY     AND     PLATNG  WORKS. 

GOLD,  SILVER  AND  NICKEL  PLATERS 


Electro-Bronzing,    Grinding  and  Polishing.     Grate  and 
Fender  Work.   All  kinds  of  Brass  goods  made  to 
Order.    Silver  plated  amalgamating  plates 
Furnished  to  order. 

RUDGEAR   &   SHEPMAN,  Proprietors, 

108  FIRST  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LADIES! 

IANTI-CORPULENE  PILLS''^ 
reduce  Superfluous  Fle»h  IS  lbs.  a  month. 
They  cause  no  sickness,  contain  no  poison,  and 
Never  Fall.  Ask  druggist  or  tend  4e.  for  sealed  par- 
ticulars. WlleoxSpeclflcCo.,  Philadelphia,!**, 


A BIG  OFFER.  To  introduce  them,  we  will  GIVE 
AWAY  1,000  Self-Operating  Washing  Machines.  If 
yon  want  one  send  us  your  name,  P.  O.  and  express  office 
at  once.   THE  NATIONAL  CO..  23  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 
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SOUTH   PACIFIC  COAST 
RAILROAD- 


NARROW  GAUGE. 
THE    PICTURESQUE    ROUTE    OF  AMERICA 
THE   SHORTEST  AND   MOST  DIRECT 
ROUTE  TO  SAN  JOSE,  BIG  TREES 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 


Special    Excursion  Tickets 
on  Sale  to  all  points  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

SUPERIOR    ACCOMODATION    FOR  CAMPERS. 
Uptown  Ticket  and  Telegraph  office,  222  Montgomery  St. 
Depot,  Foot  of  Market  St. 

W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 

G.  F.  and  Pas. 

L.  FILLMORE, 

Gen.  Supt. 

QUEEN    AND  CRESCENT 
ROUTE. 


CINCINNATI.  NEWJORLEANS  &  TEXASIPACIFIC 

THE  SHORT  LINE  VIA  NEW  ORLEANSJ'AND 
via  Shreveport,  to  points  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  and.to  all  points  East  or  West  via  Cincin- 
nati. 

This  line  is  splendidly  equipped,  providing  comfort  and 
convenience  for  its  patrons,  as  well^as  for  their  quick  trans- 
portation. 

The  elegant,  warm.  Boudoir  "cars}  running  through  to  all 
points  without  change. 

For  magnificent  scenery,  the  Queen  &  Crescent  is  world 
amous. 

Excursion  tickets  to  all'tourist^resorts. 
GEO.  F.  LUPTON,      '  R.X.RYAN. 
Sol  Agent,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Houston,  Texas,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JNO.  C.  GAULT,  H.  COLBRAN, 

Gen.  Manager,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Cincinnati.  Cincinnati. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

^  BEAUTIFUL.  EVER-BLOOMING 


Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
"ROSES.  We  nave  all  the  latest  novelties  and  finest 
standard  sorts,  in  different  sizes  and  prices  to  suit  all 
wants.  Over  4dO  < l> nicest-  varieties  to  choose  from. 
We  send  strong  Pot  Roses  safely  by  mail  to  all  Post 
Offices,  purchaser's  choice  of  varieties,  all  labeled. 

3  TO  12  PLANTS  $  |  „  «? jgjHj 

according  to  value.  Two  year  Roses  by  express.  Our 
New  Guide.  78  pages,  elegantly  illustrated,  Free. 
Address  THE  DINGEE  ifc  CONAKl)  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


Only  "PEBBLE"  Establishment 


MULLER'S    OPTICAL  DEPOT, 
135  Montgomery  St.,  near  Bush. 


SPECIALTY    FOR    37  YEARS! 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thoroughly 
diagnosed,  free  of  charge.  Orders  by  mail  or  express 
promptly  attended  to. 

Compound  Astigmatic  Lenses  Mounted 
to  Order.  Two  Hours'  Notice. 

THE  STUDIO. 

An  Illustrated  Journal  Devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts. 
CLARENCE  COOK,  Editor. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  Leaders  on  Current  Art  Topics. 

2.  Reviews  on  Art-Exhibitions. 

3.  Notices  of  new  Statues  and  Paintings. 

4.  Notices  of  Important  New  Buildings. 

5.  Notices  of  New  Art-books. 

6.  Notes  on  Art-Matters,  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

7.  Notes  on  Archaeology. 

8.  Announcements  of  Art  Exhibitions,  Meetings  of  Art- 
Schools,  Etc.,  Etc. 

9.  Reproduction  of  Important  Paintings,  by  Jthe  ^Ortho- 
chromatic  Method. 

10.  And  in  general  whatever  can  be  of  interest  to  Artists, 
Amateurs  and  Connoisseurs  of  Art. 
Needed  in  every  cultivated  family.  Invaluable  to  Artists, 
Amateurs,  Teachers,  Instructors,  Connoisseurs,  Patrons  and 
Lovers  of  Art,  Architects,  Builders,  Decorators  and  Fur- 
nishers, Collectors  of  Antiquities,  Vases,  Coins  and  Medals, 
Art-Classes  and  Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges,  Libraries  and 
Museums,  and  to  everyone  interested  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

$2.00  A  YEAR.  Single  Numbers,  20  Cents. 

Address  all  communications,  and   make  Postal  Notes, 
Money-Orders,  Checks  and  Drafts,  payable  to 
THE   STUDIO   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
3  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 
JOSEPH  J.  KOCH,  Manager. 

Ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  you  a  copy. 


NAPA  COLLEGE, 

Napa  City,  Cal. 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 

With  Classical,  Philosophical  and  Scientific  courses  lead 
ing  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  Ph.,  B.  S.,  B.  P. 

Thorough  course  in  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. 

The  several  departments  are  in  charge  of  teachers  of  ex- 
perience and  ability,  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
work. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  well  provided  with  fa- 
cilities for  acquiring  a  Thorough  Practical  Business 
Education. 

Delightful  climate,  pleasant  surroundings  with  home  on 
grounds. 

For  catalogue  or  information,  address, 

A.  E.  LASHER,  President. 


AprMTC  I  CANVASSERS,  ETC.  OUR  IN 
U  L  ll  I  O  ,  ducements  to  Agents  to  take  orders 
for  COPYING  and  ENLARGING  PHOTOS,  are 
unequaled.  Send  for  catalogue  and  see.  W.  I.  BEN- 
NETT &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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FAMOUS 


Full  Power,  Price  $10. 


Full  Power,  Prios  tio. 

The    most     Wonderful  Curative 
Agent  in  the  World. 


Duplex  Galvanic  Belt, 

CURES  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  MEDICINB 

5«neral  Debility,  Nervous  Prostration,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Paralysis,  Constipation,  Disease  of  Liver,  Rid 
ney  or  Bladder,  Seminal  Weakness,  Sick  Headache,  Female  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Insipient 
Catarrh,  Insipient  Consumption,  Lame  Back  and  many  other  diseases. 

% 

t  For  full  Information  and  Circulars,  address: 

PACIFIC    ELECTRIC    CO.,  330  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD  TRUSS 


THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AGE. 

Patented  January  10,  1883, 


BEST   RETAINER   IN  EXISTENCE. 
Cares  Rupture  in  from  60  to  90  Days. 


SINGLE  TRUSS,  with  solution  |xo  a© 

DOUBLE      "        "      "   r*.   is  oo 


Gives  perfect  ease  and  comfort  in  all  positions.  Does  not  interfere  with  work  or  business.  We  guarantee  a  perfect 
cure  of  rupture  in  all  cases  which  we  accept  and  treat,  both  of  adults  and  children.  Our  Terms!  NO  ClJBE, 
NO  PAY.  Now,  reader,  if  you  are  ruptured,  this  is  worthy  of  your  investigation.  We  especially  desire  all  ex- 
treme cases,  those  difficult  to  retain,  and  those  considered  incurable.  If  other  treatment  has  failed  you,  COME  AND 
SEE  US.   We  Guarantee  to  Retain  any  Case. 


U  VI 


ENCE 


UKTIjI  3VX  ITE 


Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 

OFFICE   OPEN  .EVENINGS. 

Pacific  Electric  Company,  Sole  Proprietors. 

SSO    SUTTER    ST.,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CATARRH  CURED. 


One  bottle  of  our  Holbrook's  Electric  Catarrh  and  Asthma  Cure  will  cure  the  worst  case.  One  bottle  will  last  a 
whole  family  a  year.  Convenient  of  application,  prompt  in  action.  The  money  refunded  if  not  as  represented.  S«nt  to 
any  address  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Pacific  Electric  Company,  Sole  Proprietors, 

ISO  SK-X7CKK   ST.,  SAN  ff&ANCISCO,  CAJU, 
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A  Wonderful  Remedy. 


The  value  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 
in  the  protection  it  affords  from  the  dangers 
of  pulmonary  disorders,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Mr.  C.  K.  Philips,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  writes:  "About  three  years  ago  I 
had  severe  Laryngitis,  which  resulted  in 
chronic  hoarseness.  By  the  use  of  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  I  have  since  entirely  re- 
gained my  health."  Mr.  Henry  Russell, 
Excelsior  Printing  Co.,  New  York, 
writes:  "Influenza  became  epidemic  in 
my  neighborhood.  Several  members  of 
my  family  suffered  severely  with  it, 
all  of  whom  took  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 
and  were  cured  by  it  in  a  few  days.  It 
is  a  wonderful  medicine  for  Influenza. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favor." 


E.  M.  Sargent,  41  Andover  st.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  says :  "  I  commenced  using  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  about  the  year  1842,  as  a 
family  medicine,  for  Coughs  and  Colds, 
and  have  always  kept  it  in  my  house  since 
that  time.  I  consider  it  the  best  remedy 
that  can  be  had  for  these  complaints;" 
Dr.  J.  B.  Robertson,  Clayton,  N.  C, 
writes:  "I  have  used  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  in  my  family  and  practice,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it.  It  is  an  admirable 
preparation,  and  well-qualified  to  do  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it."  E.  J.  Styers,  <Jer- 
manton,  N.  C.  writes :  "  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  is  the  best  Cough  preparation  I 
ever  saw.  It  gives  instant  relief." 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

has  cured  a  Cough  in  a  few  doses.  It  always  relieves  irritation  of  the  lungs  or 
throat,  and  arrests  the  tendency  to  inflammation.  It  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  all 
Pulmonary  diseases,  is  without  a  rival  as  an  expectorant,  and  is  a  sure  cure  for  the 
most  obstinate  Coughs  and  Colds.  L.  Garrett,  Texana,  Texas,  writes:  "I  have 
used  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  in  my  family  for  twenty  years.  For  throat  and  lung 
diseases,  I  consider  it  a  wonderful  remedy." 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARKD  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  (Analytical  Chemists),  Lowell,  Mass. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


HMD'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

24  Post  St.  S.  F. 

Send  for  Circular. 

Leading  Business  College  of  the  Facifio  Coast. 

CONTINUES  TO  IMPART  SUCH  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  as  has  made  its  graduates  in  demand  for  the 
past  twenty -two  years  in  the  Meicantile  Community. 
Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  Counting-room  by  our  novel  system 
of  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

Branches  Taught. 

Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
business  Correspondence,  Mercantile  Law,  Grammar,  Spell- 
ing, French,  German,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Telegraphy,  Short- 
hand, and  Type- Writing. 

The  Book-keeping    includes    Wholesaling,  Retailing, 
Importing,  Commission,  Railroading,  Banking,  etc. 
Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time.    For  full  particulars,  address 
E.  P.HEALD&CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TO  LADIES ! 


Are  you  Corpulent! 
CORPUS  LEAN 

i  a  Safe,  Permanent  art 
•Healthful  Flesh  Reducer—  Ten  to  Fifteen  Pounds  aMon'.h. 
NO   POISON.     ADIPO-M  ALENE  never  fails  to  per- 
manently develop  the  Buet  and  Form.  Non-injuriou*. 

BEAUTY  of  Face  and  Form  secured  to  every  Lady 
ssing  our  Toilet  Req  ulsltes.  Unexcelled  in  America  for  re- 
moving Skin  Blemishes,  Flesh  Worms,  (Black -Heads,)  Wrinkles, 
Pock-Marks,  etc.  Send  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  for  Particulars. 
Testimonials,  Circulars,  etc.,  by  Return  Mall-  Mention 
article  wanted.    Chichester  Chemical  Co., 

8816  Madison  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


THOS.  P.  SIMPSON, 
Washington,  D.  C.   No  pay 
asked  for  patent  until  obtained.   Write  for  Invnter's  Guidee 


II  413  &  415   SANSOME  ST.S.F 


~;  (dealers  in  .  ,  J, 
•0         All  kinds  of  Printing'and  Wrapping  P«P«k-u 
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C.  T.  Sheffield.        N.  W.  Spaulding,        J.  Patterson 
PACIFIC 


Saw  Manufacturing  Company, 

Nos.  17  &  19  FREISOMT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Price,  with  Pacific   Saw  Manufacturing 
Co.'s  Extra  Blade,  $1.50  each. 

SAWS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

On  hand  and  made  to  order. 


Agents   for  €.  B.  PAUL.'  Files. 

Repairing  of  all  kinds  done  at  short  notice. 

Nathaniel    Curry    &  Bro. 

113  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Agents  for  Colt's  Fire  Arms,  Parker  Guns,  Remington 
Arms  and  Smith  &  Wesson  Pistols,  Cartridges,  Shells 
Primers,  Gun  Wadding  and  Percussion  Caps.  Discount  to 
the  trade.    Mention  the  Golden  Era. 


CLAY  STREET,  i  i  n 


IS 

The  Best 
Place   on  the 
l»X^jf^  Coast  to  get  Sup' 

plies.     Wholesale  prices 
3ft  r  to  Consumers.    Equality  to  all 
3    No  Humbug.    No  Tricks.    A  full 
List  of  Prices  sent  free  on  application. 


CASH 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
MISS  HORTON'S  SCHOOL , 

Cor.  rath  and  Filbert  Streets,' 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 


This  school  admits  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
Boys  are  prepared  for  the  High  School,  girls  for  the  State 
University,  or  any  other  college  that  admits  young  women. 
For  terms,  see  circular.  Address, 

MISS  S.  M.  HORTON, 
964  18th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


Eastern  and  European  Cities 

via  the  Great  Trans-continental  All-rail  Routes 


— of  the — 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

COMX*AM"V> 

(PACIFIC  SYSTEM.) 

Daily  Express  and  Emigrant  Trains  make  prompt  connec- 
tions with  the  several  Railway  Lines  in  'the  East, 


-CONNECTING  AT- 


NEW  ORLEANS 

with  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

ALE    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPING  GARS 

attached  to  Overland  Express  Trains. 


THIRD-GLASS  SLEEPING  GARS 

are  run  daily  with  Overland  Emigrant  Trains. 

No  additional  charge  for  Berths  in  Third-class  Cars. 

S2$T  Tickets  sold,  Sleeping-car  Berths  secured,  and  other 
information  given  upon  application  at  the  Company's  Offices, 
where  passengers  calling  in  person  can  secure  choice  of 
routes,  etc. 


RAILROAD  LANDS 

FOR  SALE  ON  REASONABLE  TERMS. 


Apply  to,  or  address, 
W.  H.  MILLS,  JEROME  MADDEN, 

Land  Agent,  Land  Agent, 

C.  P.  R.  R.,  San  Francisco.       S.  P.  R.  R.,  San  Francisco 


A.  N.  TOWNE,       T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Tkt.  Agt, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


; '  takes -r1*6 3 est 

PHnfns.i  N-THF-niTY. 
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WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  NEW  YORK  00  NOT  FAIL  TO  VISIT  THE 

GOLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 

19  COOPER  INSTITUTE, 

Between  3rd  and  4th  Avenues  and  8th  St„ 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Here  you  can  see  a  wonderful  collection  of  over  152,000  autographic  signatures  of 
men,  women  and  children,  to  whom  the  gas  has  been  administered  without  an 
accident. 

The  following  Testimonial,  signed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Medical  Pro- 
fessors, Surgeons,  Physicians  and  Dentists  of  New  York,  has  been  obtained  for  the 
information  of  any  who  may  feel  timid  in  regard  to  the  effica*cy  and  safety  in  the 
anesthetic  use  of  Nitrous  Oxide  or  Laughing  Gas: 

New  York,  November,  1876. 
The  undersigned  hereby  certify  that  they  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas, 
having  experienced  or  witnessed  its  operation  at  the  COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION  in  the  Cooper  Institute 
When  the  Gas  is  pure  and  properly  administered,  it  suspends  all  consciousness  of  pain,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  nevet 
been  attended  with  any  injurious  effects.    We  regard  it  as  the  safest  of  all  anaesthetics.    Signed  by 


WILLARD  PARKER,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

GURDON  BUCK,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  of  New  York  Hos- 
pital. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Col- 
umbia College,  and  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

FORDYCE  BAKER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women,  Belleuve  Hospital 
Medical  College. 

J.  MARION  SIMS,  M.  D.,  Founder  and  Surgeon  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital. 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery  and  Surgical  Jurisprudence,  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

C.  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D  ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye  and  Ear,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

ALEX.  B.  MOTT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Op- 
erative Surgery,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

T.  A.  EMMETT,  M.  D„  Surgeon  Woman's  Hospital, 
State  of  New  York. 

A.  B.  CROSBY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General,  Descriptive 
and  Surgical  Anatomy,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

JOHN  ALLEN,  D.  D.  S.,  A.  L.  NORTHROP,  D.  D. 
S.,  GEO.  E.  HAWES.M .  D.,  WILLIAM  H.  DWINELL, 
M.  D.,  J.  SMITH  DODGE,  Jr.  M.  D.,  NORMAN  W. 
KINGSLEY,  D.  D.  S.,  CHAUNCEY  P.  FITCH,  M.  D., 
CHARLES  MERRITT,  S.  L.  CLOSE,  D.  D.  S. 

FRANK  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Surgeon  to 
Bellevue  Hospital. 


WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D.,  Late  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, United  States  Army. 

LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  and 
Clinical  Surgery,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 

H.  B.  SANDS,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D..  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College. 

T.  M.  MARKOE,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

JAMES  R.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery, 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  . 

ISAAC  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Belle- 
vue Hospital  Medical  College. 

JAS.  KNIGHT,  M.  D.,  Founder,  Physician,  and  Surgeon, 
Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled. 

ANDREW  H.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital. 

R.  OGDEN  DOREMUS,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  New  York  College,  and  Bellevue  Medical 
College. 

ALFRED  C.  POST,  M.  D..  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery, 
President  of  the  Faculty,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

ELISHA  HARRIS,'  M.  D.,  Late  Register  of  Board  of 
Health. 

JEROME  C.  SMITH,  M  D.,  W.  B.  BRONSON,  M. 
D.,  ALBERT  LEFLER,  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN,  J.  S. 
LATIMER,  D.  D,  S.,  EHRICK  PARMLEY.   E.  A. 

BOGUE,  M.  D. 


Rev.  Dr.  Irenaeus  Prime,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Observer  sixteen  years  ago 
describes  his  experience  with  Dr.  Colton,  as  follows  : 

"  He  received  me  kindly  in  his  spacious  parlors,  and  concurred  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced.  He  seated 
me  comfortably  in  the  old  arm-chair  and  offered  me  the  mouthpiece  which  the  Empress  once  for  a  moment  held.  I  put  it 
to  my  lips  and  inhaled  three,  four,  perhaps  five  times,  and  then  instantly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  heard  the  doctor  say, 
'  There,  it's  all  right. '  I  was  awake,  but  the  five  teeth  were  gone  as  if  by  magic,  without  a  sense  of  feeling,  with  no 
knowledge  of  any  operation  having  been  performed.  There  was  no  more  sense  of  having  been  asleep  or  of  having  taken 
anything,  than  if  it  had  been  a  glass  of  water  or  a  draught  of  fresh  air.  It  was  about  two  minutes  from  the  time  of  inhala- 
tion to  the  waking,  but  the  unconsciousness  was  so  complete  that  it  seemed  no  time  at  all.  Not  the  slightest  inconvenience 
supervened,  and  that  intense  benumbing  effect  which  follows  the  wrenching  of  a  tooth  from  its  socket  was  entirely  un- 
known.   In  a  few  days  the  gums  healed  and  became  solid,  and  all  sense  of  having  undergone  any  operation  was  past." 

Dr.  Prime  was  evidently  mistaken  in  the  length  of  time  he  was  under  the  influnnce 
of  the  gas,  for  the  maximum  time  is  but  three-quarters' of  a  minute,  while  the  mini- 
mum time  is  fifteen  seconds.  Two  minutes  or  two  seconds,  the  fact  remains  that  it 
is  the  testimony  of  that  good  clergyman,  whose  word  was  never  doubted,  that  he  felt, 
no  pain  or  unpleasant  effects  of  the  gas,  and  should  be  reassuring  to  all  who  think  of 
succeeding  him  in  the  chair  of  honor  at  Dr.  Colton's. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  wrote  opposite  his  name,  "Strayed  or  Stolen,  three  roots,  during  a  momentary  un 
consciousness.  Nothing  will  be  paid  for  their  return.  H.  W.  B."  Our  gas  is  fresh  every  day.  We  have  never  had  a 
failure  or  an  accident  of  any  description.    Dr.  L.  M.  Slocum  is  and  has  been  the  operator  for  over  twenty-one  years. 

«.       COIiTON,      I,.  IB.  SLOCUIB. 
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THE  WINDSOR  FOLDING  BED! 


AN   ORNAMENTAL    PIECE    OF    FURNITURE   BY  DAY, 

 AND  THE  

Most  Comfortable  of  Beds  at  Night. 

A  large  variety  of  patterns  at  the  warerooms  of  the 

CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    MANUFACTURING  CO., 

220    to    226    BUSH  STREET. 

GO  AND  SEE  THEM. 


BOOKS,  THREE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  following  books  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  many  of  them  handsomely  illustrated,  and  all  are 
printed  from  good  type  upon  good  paper.  JPlease  examine  the  list  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  therein  some  that  you 
would  like  to  possess.  In  cloth-bound  form  these  books  would  cost  $1.00  each.  Each  book  is  complete  in  itself: 
Anecdotes  of  the  Rebellion*  A  collection  of  humorous, 

pathettc,and  thrilling  narrative*  of  thewar,storles  of  bivouac  and 
battle-Held, march  and  picket,  adventures  of  scouts  and  spi^s, 
stories  of  prison  life,  of  the  great  Generals,  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  etc, 


The  Life  of  General  IT.  8.  Grant.  By  w.  A.  Peter*. 
rVltli  portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 

Poems,  by  John  G.  Whlttler.  The  only  cheap  edition 
published— should  b*  In  every  household.    Ill  uat  rat  ri 

I'oemit,  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Noons  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  fine  collection.  Illustrated. 

Poema,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  This  work  contains  some 
of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  great  Poet  Laureate. 

Parlor  Amusements.  A  large  collection  of  Acting  Cha- 
rades, Parlor  Dramas,  Shadow  Pantomimes,  Games,  Puzzles, 
ate.,  for  social  gatherings,  public  and  private  entertainments 
and  evenings  at  home.  Illustrated* 

Manual  of  Floriculture.  Teaches  the  best  method  of  prop- 
agating all  the  different  plants,  tells  how  to  cure  disease  and  erad- 
icate Insect  pests,  gives  directions  for  making  beautiful  floral 
and  other  devices,  for  window  gardening,  etc.  Illustrated. 

Guide  to  Needlework,  Knitting  and  Crochet.  Con- 
taining designs  and  directions  for  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Needlework, 
Artistic  Embroidery,  Lace  Work,  Knitting,  Tatting,  Crochet  and 
Net  Work.  Illustrated. 

Famou*  Detective  Stories*  A  collection  of  thrilling  nar- 
ratives of  Detective  experience,  many  of  them  written  by  actual 
members  of  the  profession. 

Yankee  Wit  and  Humor.  A  collection  of  humorous 
stories,  sketches,  poems  and  paragraphs,  by  the  leading  funny 
men  of  the  American  press.  Illustrated. 

The  Myatery  nt  Blackwood  Grange.  A  Novel.  By 
Mm.  Mat  Agnes  Flemins. 

The  Evil  Genius.   A  Novel.   By  M.  T.  Ca&box. 

The  Story  of  *  Storm.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Jans  G.  Austin. 


Out  of  the  Sen.   A  Novel.   By  Clara  Augusta. 
Agatha's  History.   A  Novel.   By  Margaret  Blount. 
The  Morwlck  Farm  Myatery.   A  Novel.   By  Wilkib 
Collins.  Illustrated. 

The  Last  of  the  Rat  hv  ens.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Mulock. 
Illustrated. 

A  Dead  Heart.   A  Novel.  By  Author  of  "  Dora  Thorne." 

Out  of  the  Depths.    A  Novel.    By  Huhh  Conway. 

The  Romantic  Adventurer*  of  a  Milkmaid.  A  Novel, 
By  Thomas  Hardy. 

In  the  Holiday  a.   A  Novel.   By  Mart  Cecil  Hat. 

The  Heir  to  Ashley.   A  Novel.  By  Mrs,  Henry  Wood. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?  A  Novel.   By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illustrated* 

More  Bitter  than  Heath.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
'*  Dora  Thome." 

Carrlston's  Gift.   A  Novel.   By  Hugh  Conway.  IU'd. 

The  Fatal  LIHea.  A  Novel.  By  Author  of  Dora  Thorne." 
,  A  Shadow  on  the  Threshold.  A  Novel.  By  Mahy  C.  Hat. 

TheCurseofCarew.  A  Novel.  Byauthor  of^Dora Thorne." 

The  15 1  ate  h  ford  Bequest-  A  Novel.  By  Hugh  Conway. 
Illustrated. 

A  Queen  Amongst  Women.   A  Novel.   By  the  author  of 
"  Dora  Thorne." 
The  Fatal  Marriage.   A  Novel.   By  Miss  M.  E,  Braddon. 
A  Tale  of  Sin.   A  Novel.   By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 
A  Bridge  of  Love.  A  Novel.  By  author  of  "  Dora  Thorne," 
A  Passive  Crime.   A  Novel.   By  "  The  Duchess." 
Ingledew  House.   A  Novel.  By  author  of"  Dora  Thorne." 
The  Knlghtabrldge  Mystery.   A  Novel.   By  Charles 
Be  a  dk.  Illustrated. 
Wedded  and  Parted.  A  Novel.  Byanthorof  "Dora  Thorne." 
A  Fortune  Hunter.    A  Novel.    By  Annie  Thomas.  IWd. 
Among  the  Kulns.   A  Novel.   By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 


IWd. 

Uosc  Lodge.  A  Novelette.  By  Mis.  Henry  Wood. 
OSr*  We  will  send  any/owrof  the  above  books  by  mail  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  only  Twelve  Cents;  any  ten  for 
25  Cents;  any  twenti/flre  for  50  Cents;  the  entire  list  (40  books)  for  ?5  Cents;  the  entire  list  bound  in  boards 
with  cloxh  oack,  for  ftl.lO.  These  are  the  cheapest  books  ever  published  and  guaranteed  worth  three  times  the 
money  asked  for  them.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Postage  stamps  taken  for  fractions  of  a  dollar. 
As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  likewise  to  the  Commercial  Agencies. 

O  HqaJoI    t^flArf      To  every  one  sending  for  the^n/Jre?/.^  of  books as  above,  we  wilisend,  without 
C9|Jt7lsla  I    \J  I  Icli  extra  charge,  either  sixty  cents'  worth  of  the  ImperinI  Pinned  Paper 
Patterns,  to  be  selected  by  yourself  from  a  catalogue  which  will  be  sent  you,  or  The  People's  Home  Journal, 
a  large  16-page,  61 -column  illustrated  Uterarv  paper,  for  ooe  year    All  orders  filled  by  return  mail. 

Address  all  letters:  F.  M.  LTJPTON,  Publisher,  No.  3  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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TMPOKLYN 

[E 


"  A  Magazine  Full  of  Interest  From  Cover  to  Cover  " 

"  Iiocal  Only  in  Name  ■  National  in  its  Literature." 

~— The  Brooklyn  Magazine. 

Contains  Each  Month,  in  Addition  to  the  authorized  and  pertonxlly 
Revised  Sermons  of 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

AND 

T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE, 

An  Atrractive  Table  of  Contents  Embodying 

50  Pages  of  Bright  Stories,  Poems  &  Articles 

BY  THE  FOREMOST  AMERICAN  WRITERS. 

Every  number  contains  "  MRS.  BEECHER'S  MONTHLY  TALKS/ 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  MRS.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  to  the 
women  of  America  on  timely  and  interesting  topics. 

It  is  a  magazine  for  the  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  giving  over  1500  pages  of  the  best  reading  matter,  and 
offering  more  for  the  price  than  any  other  periodical  in  America.  TWO  DOLLARS  PER  TEAR,  Twenty 
Cents  per  Single  Number. 

THE  SERMONS  are  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  in  a  manner  to  specially  adapt  them  for  preservation  in  book 
formlif  desired. 

ATTRACTIVE  OFFERS. 

BEECHER  DAILY  CALENDAR  FOR  1887. — TALMAGE  DAILY  CALENDAR  FOR  1887— These  Calen- 
dars  contain  for  each  day  an  appropriate  and  characteristic  sentiment  from  the  pens  of  REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECH- 
ER, and  REV.  T.  DeWITT  TALMAGE,  and  are  mounted  upon  handsomely  illuminated  boards,  printed  in  over  ten 
different  colors,  with  strikingly  life-like  portraits  of  Mr.  Beecher,  by  Rockwood,  and  Dr.  Talmage,  by  Sarony  of  New 
York 

BEECHER  CALENDAR,    $1.00  j  Either  Calendar  Given  Free  for  2  New  Yearly  Subscribers. 
TALMAGE  CALENDAR,       75  1  Both  Calendars      *'         '*     3  " 
The  general  attractiveness  and  popularity  of  THE  BROOKLYN  MAGAZINE  renders  it  a  specially  desirable  me- 
dium for  those  who  wi  ,h  to  obtain  a  club  of  subscribers.    Specimen  copy  and  list  of  premiums  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents  if 

Golden  Era  is  mentioned. 

THE  BROOKLYN  MAGAZINE  CO., 

7    MURRAY    STREET,   NEW  YORK. 


THE  NEW  YORK  DENTAL  ROOMS, 

S.    P.    C  HALF  ANT,    D.    D.    SL,  H.    C.    MASSIE,    D.    D.  S., 

Established  in  this  City  in  1876, 

Are  now  located  at  the  corner  of  GEARY  &  KEARNY  Streets.  Teeth  filled  by 
simplified  and  improved  methods  ;  no  pain,  and  lessening  both  time  and  charges 
much  below  other  reliable  dentists.  Artificial  Teeth  of  a  superior  quality.  Gold- 
plate  work  a  Specialty,  also  the  "  BRIDGE  WORK,"  or  teeth  without  plates  for  par- 
tial sets.    Nitrous  oxide  for  the  Painless  Extraction  of  Teeth. 

ENTRANCE  5  1-2  KEARNY  ST. 


CHARLES  LAINER, 

INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

715  market  and  31  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CABINETS  $4  &  $5  PER  DOZEN. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


GET  A  LITTLE  LAND. 


The  frequent  absconding  of  bank  cashiers  and  the  betray- 
al of  trusts  by  other  trusted  employes,  causing  financial  loss 
to  innocent  parties,  makes  it  very  evident  that  land  is  a  good 
investment.  While  banks  may  be  made  bankrupts  by  dis- 
honest cashier*  and  railroads  be  wrecked  by  speculators, 
the  man  who  owns  a  farm  is  secure  in  his  possessions.  Land 
cannot  be  stolen  or  wrecked.  It  is  sure.  We  certainly 
would  not  encourage  a  greed  for  land  ;  but  we  would  ,rec- 
ommend  men  to  put  their  savings  into  real  estate  rather  than 
into  banks.  These  bank  failures  involve  the  savings  of 
many  clerks,  bookkeepers  or  mechanics — men  who  must  la- 
bor long  and  live  savingly  to  accumulate  a  few  thousands. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  income  from  their  savings  would 
be  greater  if  they  quit  paying  rent  and  bought  themselves  a 
home  ;  and  if  they  kept  their  destructable  property  properly 
insured,  they  would  be  sure  of  what  they  had.  We  know 
two  young  men,  employed  in  one  of  our  large  cities  on  sal- 
aries of  $1,000  per  year,  who  had  saved  Ji,ooo  each.  They 
went  to  a  suburban  village  and  each  bought  a  lot  for  |6oo. 
They  then  built  houses  costing  $i,8co  each,  borrowing  the 
$i  ,400  necessary  of  their  employers  and  giving  mortgages 
on  their  houses  and  lots,  their  employers  for  greater  secur- 
ity also  holding  the  insurance  on  the  houses.  They  bor- 
rowed the  money  at  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  in  five 
years  will  have  paid  principal  and  interest  by  paying  less 
monthly  than  they  previously  paid  for  rent  of  houses  not  so 
good. 

What  these  young  men  have  done  others  can  do.  Em- 
ployers usually  are  willing  to  aid  in  such  an  undertaking, 
for  they  know  that  the  possession  of  a  home  will  make  the 
•mploye  mort  reliable  and  steadfast.    Clerks  and  artisans  in 


towns  and  villages  could  make  such  an  investment  to  yet 
better  advantage,  and  all  who  try  it  will  find  that  there  is 
no  greater  stimulus  to  earnest  work,  economical  living,  thaa 
paying  for  a  home.  Money  invested  in  a  little  country  place 
in  the  East  or  in  a  farm  in  the  West  will  be  safe  and  usually 
bring  more  income  than  when  deposited  in  a  savings  bank. 
And  if  the  clerk  or  mechanic  concludes  to  leave  the  crowd- 
ed city  and  go  on  his  farm  it  will  be  all  the  better.  There  it 
too  much  huddling  in  cities.  Many  clerks  and  mechanics 
would  find  more  wealth  and  better  health  in  the  country, 
and  they  woald  not  live  in  continual  fear  of  losing  position, 
or  of  strikes,  or  of  losing  their  all  by  the  failure  of  a  bank. 
Finally,  farmers,  in  computing  the  good  and  ill  of  their  lot 
should  remember  tkat  land  is  a  safe  investment.  It  cannot 
be  carried  off  to  Canada  or  rendered  nearly  worthless  by 
"  wreckers  "or  freeze-outs."  If  the  very  frequent  betrayal 
of  trusts,  now  seemingly  epidemic,  show  men  how  desirable 
an  investment  land  is,  whether  called  a  lot  or  a  farm  or  a 
garden,  and  if  it  leads  to  more  homes  being  owned  and 
more  farms  being  tilled,  the  good  of  the  r«sult  will  equal 
the  evil  of  the  cause. 

In  order  to  give  every  new  comer  to  California  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  "Home,"  the  "  International  Immigrant 
Union  "  has  suhdividedlarge  tracts  of  land  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia, Central  California,  and  Southern  California,  so  that 
every  applicant  at  its  office  can  be  supplied.  Lands  are  of- 
fered in  Inyo  County  at  Ji. 50  to  |io  per  acre.  In  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Bernardino  Counties  at  $25  to  $100  per  acre. 
In  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties  at  $15  to 
825  per  acre.  In  Colusa,  Butte,  Tehama  and  Shasta  Coun- 
ties at  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  Any  person  calling  at  the  office 
of  the  Union,  or  writing  to 


WM.  H.   MARTIN,  Manager, 
NO.  401  CALIFORNIA  ST.,      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 

Will  obtain  all  the  information  desired. 


Build  with  Concrete.    Ransome's  Patents.    Send  for  Circular ;  402  Montgomery  St. 


DECKER  BROS. 


MASON  &  HAML.IIV,  > 


IVERS  &  POND 
FISCHER 

Always  in  Tune, 


i  PIANOS. 


Kohler  &  Chase, 

CASH   OR  INSTALLMENTS. 

139  Po§t  Street,  San  Francisco. 


H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO 

ESTABLISHED  1S7S. 

tiTE    RECEIVE    BY    EVERY    STEAMER    FROM  JAPAN,  FROM 
\  V    October  10  April,  the  choicest  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  bulbs  and  seeds. 
CAMELLIAS  one  to  twelve  feet  in  height;  DAPHNES,  AZALEAS, 
GARDENIAS,  PALMS,  MAGNOLIAS,  FERN  and  ORCHIDS. 
We  maVea  specialty  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS -have  distinct  novelties  in 

"obtainable  nowhere  else. 

Raised  in  Japan  expressly  for  us.    The  very  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees  only 

PERSIMMONS,  PLUMS,  ORANGES. 
The  true  MAMMOTH  CHESTNUT— bears  fruit  of  remarkable  size  ami  fjne- 
flavor  at  three  years  from  graft.    Send  for  our  new  catalogue,  free.    1  .  O.  Hox 
1501,  San  Francisco.    Depot  317  Washington  street. 
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Phelan's   Building,      -      -      -       806   Market  Street, 

OFFICE  HOURS,  9  A.  M.  TO  5  P.  M. 


BYRON  MAUZY, 


DDCDA  DlllinC  922  Market  St.,  C  C 
UrtnA    riAllUO    Near  the  Baldwin  0.  I. 


